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‘THE EMPIRE ON THE ANVIL’ 


THE Empire on the Anvil is being much hammered at the present 
time. It is hammered alike by foes and friends, with evil intent 
and good, from without and from within. A substance which is 
subjected to outside pressure is either broken thereby or solidified. 
The Germans, setting out to break the British Empire, have 
made it infinitely more solid than it was before. To them must 
be conceded the first place among unifiers of our Empire. 
Friendly hammering, with good intent, may produce the opposite 
result to what was intended. It may be no more than beating the 
air: it may even be actively harmful if the strokes are mis- 
directed. 

No such charge lies against Mr. Worsfold’s book.’ It has the 
high merit of being written by a man who has devoted his life to the 
problems with which he deals, who has sojourned beyond the seas, 
who faces facts squarely, and does not minimise difficulties or 
attempt to explain them away. It is not the work of a visionary, 
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but of a sane, sober, firsthand student. It is written with 
admirable clearness and brevity, giving, collected and co-ordinated 
in small space, all the material required for enabling men to make 
up their minds as to what ought to be done and how it should be 
done. It contains ‘Suggestions and Data for the Future Govern- 
ment of the British Empire’ : it is a repertory of facts, of illus- 
trations, of analogies, as well as a statement of views. To all who 
wish to think out a problem, fraught with issues of good or evil, 
not only to the British Empire itself, but indirectly to the whole 
world, this book is to be heartily commended as a summary of 
the case, as fair, as brave, and as suggestive as any reasonable 
man can hope to find. 

Lord Sydenham contributes a Preface, a short, strong plea for 
organic unity, which will ‘ guarantee our liberties,’ ‘ secure the 
economic development of our vast Imperial resources for the 
welfare of all classes and peoples under the flag,’ and by which 
alone ‘can the losses, sorrows and sufferings that the War has 
brought be redeemed and sanctified.’ He refers to the beginning 
of Imperial defence with the appointment of the Colonial Defence 
Committee in 1885, but omits to mention that he himself was the 
first secretary of this first Defence Committee. From that time 
to this he has earned the gratitude of his countrymen by untiring 
effort in stimulating and organising all that makes for defence of 
the Empire. His Indian experience adds force to his graceful 
reminder that the ‘ splendid contributions of men and treasure,’ 
made by the rulers of the Protected States of India, entitle them 
to be represented in any Federal Constitution of the Empire. 

Mr. Worsfold’s book falls into two Parts. In the first Part 
he states the problem lucidly and well : he traces the work of the 
Imperial Federation League from 1884 to 1893—a noteworthy 
record of practical and far-seeing work, beginning in the year, 1884, 
in which Germany first entered on ventures beyond the seas : he 
then tells of the rise of the Committee of Imperial Defence and 
the Imperial Conference. The second Part is devoted to A British 
Union. He sets out the two alternatives of anew Central Authority 
on the one hand, and development of existing institutions on the 
other : and after analysing, by way of analogy and contrast, the 
Austro-Hungarian system, he states his conclusion that ‘the 
endeavour to reach organic unity through the development of these 
institutions is condemned to failure by the incompatibility of the 
institutions themselves with the British practice of parliamentary 
Government’ (p. 92). He then treats of the difficulties in the 
way of constituting a new Central Authority, which are special to 
the British Empire ; and here his pages on the representation of 
the non-European peoples, giving the guidance that can be gained 
from New Zealand, South Africa, and Egypt, are of singular value, 
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as also are those in which he handles the Imperial Functions of 
the United Kingdom Parliament and Government, pointing out 
that the British Empire differs from ‘the groups of states or 
colonies out of which federal unions have been formed hitherto’ 
in ‘ the pre-existence of a Central and Imperial Authority ’ (p. 116). 
This fact, it will be noted, cuts at the root of any argument to the 
effect that because Canada, Australia, and South Africa have been 
successfully federated, therefore federation of the Empire can be 
achieved with equal success. Next he deals faithfully with the 
sacrifices which will be required from the United Kingdom on the 
one hand, and the self-governing Dominions on the other, if 
organic unity is to be attained. The United Kingdom will have 
to give up its free imports and to surrender its Imperial powers. 
The self-governing Dominions will have to give up some of their 
customs revenue and commercial protection, and they will no 
longer be exempt from Imperial taxation. Very ingenious is the 
suggestion (p. 146) that, in apportioning the cost of Imperial 
Defence, the principle, which has been adopted with regard to 
the Income Tax in this country, should be called into play, that 
the income of the United Kingdom should be taxed on a higher 
basis, as being largely unearned income, and the income of the 
Dominions on a lower basis, as being mainly earned income. 
Ten pages are then devoted to a Union Constitution, which is very 
clearly worked out ; and, for the benefit of his weaker brethren, he 
also gives an alternative ‘ Halfway House,’ ‘ a system which, while 
meeting the requirements of the immediate situation, would serve 
directly to prepare the Empire for the subsequent creation of a 
full federal union’ (pp. 152-3). Under this alternative plan the 
Imperial Conference and the Committee of Imperial Defence would 
be retained with additional representation, and a Dominions 
Council of Delegates would be created. Finally he discusses the 
modus operandi, and proposes an All-British Convention, to be 
called into being by resolution of the Imperial Conference. At 
the end of the book is an appendix on The Federal Principle in 
Operation, giving an account of the Constitutions of the United 
States, Germany, and Switzerland, and of the Federal Unions 
within the Empire. Those who wish for fuller details on the last 
group of federations, together with information as to attempts at 
colonial federations in past centuries, should consult Professor 
- Egerton’s standard work on Federations and Unions within the 
British Empire. 

Mr. Worsfold’s book suggests three general reflections or 
criticisms, the first of which seems to me to be at the root of the 
whole matter. The book would not be so good as it is if it were 
not so clear and so logical. But the more clear and logical reason- 


ing and writing on these Empire problems is, the less it approxi- 
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mates to actual facts, because the Empire, if it has not organic 
unity, has in the most extraordinary degree unity of another 
kind, a unity of contradictions. This it is that makes con- 
sideration and statement of the points at issue so supremely diffi- 
cult. There is no real analogy to the British Empire : there is no 
form of words which accurately describes the state of things. 
Thus Mr. Worsfold lays down again and again that ‘the United 
Kingdom remains the sovereign state of the British Empire’ 
(p. 10), that ‘the electorate of a single sovereign state rules the 
rest of the Empire ’ (p. 17), that ‘ the ultimate repository of power 
in the case of a Dominion, no less than in the case of a Dependency, 
is, under the existing system, the United Kingdom electorate ’ 
(pp. 218-9). On paper this approximates to the truth, but it does 
not for one moment represent the actual facts. Where does the 
real, ultimate sovereignty over Canada lie? There can be only 
one answer, with the Canadian people. The problem is how to 
hold together the different communities which are included in the 
Empire, and the argument is that, if they are not given organic 
unity, they will fall apart. This implies—what we all know— 
that the self-governing Dominions can fall apart if they like ; that 
they have the power to do so, if they have the will. No one 
dreams of attempting to hold Canada or Australia by force of 
arms. In other words, they are sovereign, the real power over 
their destinies rests with them, not with the United Kingdom. 
If Canada can stand out, and does stand out, at will from 
commercial treaties which bind the United Kingdom, how can 
it be said in truth that the United Kingdom is sovereign, that it 
rules Canada? 

Take again the contention, supported by the high authority 
of the Prime Minister, that ‘The Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
cannot be responsible to more than the one Parliament (and 
ultimately the one electorate) of the United Kingdom ’ (p. 167). 
On paper this is self-evident, but as a matter of fact the Foreign 
Secretary is in a growing degree responsible to more than the one 
Parliament and more than the one Electorate. Suppose him at 
the present day, as Foreign Minister of the sovereign state, the 
United Kingdom, to make a treaty with the United States on 
the Atlantic fisheries question without consulting the Canadian 
Government, or a treaty with France, adjusting and delimiting 
all Anglo-French interests in the Pacific, without consulting the 
Government of the Australian Commonwealth. We would say 
that it is as much as his place is worth. Where Canada or 
Australia is specially concerned, there the Foreign Secretary of 
the United Kingdom is the Foreign Secretary for Canada or for 
Australia ; he is responsible to the Government and the Electorate 
of Canada and of Australia, and if he ignored his responsibility, 
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it is practically certain that he would cease to be Foreign 
Secretary. 

How can one and the same man be at once the representative 
of the Sovereign State in a Dominion and the constitutional head 
of a self-governing community? How can a man serve two 
masters? Yet this is the position of every Governor-General or 
Governor in North America, Australasia, or South Africa. When 
Lord Durham’s report was issued, the impossibilities and incon- 
sistencies to which the proposed new order would give birth were 
pointed out : they existed, they still exist, ‘and yet it moves.’ 

' The second criticism is that, while Mr. Worsfield fully appre- 
ciates and admirably points out the wide differences between one 
and another of the self-governing Dominions, for the purposes of 
his book, as a whole, he treats the Dominions as one entity, 
assuming that (apart from India and the Crown Colonies) there 
are two parties concerned, one the United Kingdom, the other the 
self-governing Dominions, and this mode of treatment is almost 
universally adopted by writers on the subject. It is perfectly 
true that the Dominions have some features in common with each 
other and in contrast to the United Kingdom. It is more or less 
true to say, as Mr. Worsfold says, that ‘ the (economic) conditions 
are virtually identical in all the Dominions’ (pp. 121-2); but it 
is imperative to bear in mind that in many respects each Dominion 
or group of Dominions differs from another group at least as much 
as it does from the United Kingdom. At the last Imperial Con- 
ference the opposite poles were represented not by the United 
Kingdom on the one side and the Dominions or any one Dominion 
on the other, but by Canada as led by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and 
New Zealand as led by Sir Joseph Ward. Ali reasoning on the 
Empire problem tends to be unsound, if the problem is presented 
as one between two parties, one party being the United Kingdom, 
the other party the self-governing Dominions. 

It is presented in this way by those who hold, as Mr. Worsfold 
evidently holds, that the fiscal question is the most vital factor in 
the whole problem. This is the third point to be specially noticed. 
He tells us that ‘all really effective progress towards an organic 
unity of the Oversea and Home British has been barred by the 
United Kingdom practice of free imports’ (p. 72); and he speaks 
of ‘The Economic System between Great and Greater Britain’ 
(p. 118). No doubt it is impossible to attain complete organic 
unity without a common tariff ; but, if this is admitted, the con- 
verse follows, that what more than anything else constitutes the 
individuality, the nationhood of each of the different communities 
of the Empire, is the right to make their own tariffs and control 
their own taxes. No doubt again the self-governing Dominions 
have spoken with one voice as to Imperial preference, but it does 
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not follow that fiscal considerations are really the dominating 
factor in the situation, or that the different Dominions all attach 
the same importance to these considerations, or regard them 
entirely from the same point of view. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that something must 
be done at the end of the War in the direction of a greater degree 
of Imperial co-operation : that now is the accepted time, now is 
the day’ of salvation : that the tide in the affairs of the Empire is 
flowing, and must be taken at the flood: that an occasion has 
arisen, to be grasped by the hand, such as will never present itself 
again. There is a growing feeling that nothing will meet the case 
other than an ad hoc conference or convention, on a larger scale 
and more representative of the whole Empire than the ordinary 
Imperial Conference. So far there is no great divergence of 
opinion. But, when it comes to the question of what should be 
the outcome of the Convention, what lines of Empire organisation 
should be laid down, the differences of view are great and manifold. 
Some mould the future of the Empire on a system of alliances, 
discarding all hope or thought of organic unity. Some hold that 
organic unity is the only possible alternative to disruption, and 
that, if it is not now attempted and carried through on the crest 
of a wave of great common effort and sacrifice, there will never be 
a United Empire. There are others again who do not abandon 
hope of ultimate organic unity, but who hold that it can only 
come in the course of gradual development, who see the dangers of 
plans more clearly than their advantages, who have half-way 
house minds, realising that the first steps must be taken at once, 
but not prepared to admit that it is a case of all or none, here 
and now. 

I own—with diffidence and hesitation—to this half-way house 
frame of mind. I see the force of the arguments on the other 
side, the greatness of the crisis, and of the possibilities which it 
has created ; but I cannot find in the past any adequate encourage- 
ment for making a wholly fresh start, or any satisfying safe- 
guards against the pitfalls of a brand-new constitution. It seems 
to me that this so-called Empire is so unique, so utterly alone in 
kind, that all analogies fail and all logic is at fault. I can only 
gather light from more or less general considerations. Some such 
light may be gained by asking and trying to answer four questions, 
apparently having no very direct bearing on the problem and no 
particular connexion with one another. They are as follows : 
(i) What are the leading characteristics of the British race—this 
race which has made an Empire and now seeks to hold it together? 
(ii) What guidance, if any, can we derive from the greatest 
cataclysm in the history of the Empire, the War of American 
Independence? (iii) What guidance, if any, is the present War 
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giving us? (iv) What is the dominating factor at the present 
time in the lives of men and of communities? 

(1) The leading characteristics of our race seem to me to be 
three in number. The first is a stubborn, resolute instinct of 
self-government, of liberty for the individual, and liberty for the 
community. It is ingrained in our race, which has carried it all 
over the world and infected the world with it. In all lands and 
under all conditions the Briton will be a self-governing citizen. 
The second is a very strong strain of conservatism. In Carlyle’s 
words, the English have an ‘invincible instinct’ ‘ to expand, if 
it be possible, some old habit or method already found fruitful, 
into new growth for the new need.’ They will not have anything 
wholly new, as long as there is something in existence which-can 
in any way be recast, amplified, distorted if you like, but in one 
way or another made to suit the purpose. The third feature of 
the race is that it is the most practical race in the world. Because 
they are so practical, the British all through their history have 
gripped liberty most tenaciously in its most prosaic form, that is 
in the matter of the purse. They ask for and they get what will © 
meet the obvious need of the moment : they ask for and they get, 
under any name and in any guise you please, what will work 
from day to day. They do not ask and will not thank you for 
a far-reaching logical plan, which gives more than is actually 
required at the present time and professes to provide for an 
unknown and therefore speculative future. 

If this analysis of British character is correct, my first deduc- 
tion is that any encroachment or semblance of encroachment upon 
self-government should by all possible means be avoided. Those 
who will have the final say in the matter are voters, the majority 
of whom, unless they have served in the War, know only their own 
lands, and whose horizon of liberty in normal times is bounded by 
their own shores. Moreover, in Canada and South Africa the 
autonomy-loving Briton is supplemented by the Frenchman and 
the Dutchman, contributing, from their own point of view, a spirit 
of aloofness and suspicion of control. In his Constitution for a 
British Union, Mr. Worsfold assigns to the Union Government 
certain specific sources of revenue, among them ‘income from 
the unalienated property of the Crown’ (p. 161). This I take to 
include revenue from Crown Lands, and, in view of past history 
on the subject, to me it is unthinkable that this revenue would 
ever be handed over, or that the subject should be mooted at all 
without reviving interminable controversy. A second inference is, 
that every effort should be made to utilise, to expand, and to supple- 
ment the existing machinery of the Imperial Conference and the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, before attempting a new Con- 
stitution; and a third, that whatever is of the nature of a new 
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creation should not go beyond what is obviously, to the man in 
the street and the man in the back blocks, the practical need of 
the moment. 

(2) The Peace of Paris in 1763 ended the most successful war 
in English history and gave us Canada. The Peace of 1783 ended 
the most ignominious of our wars and acknowledged the Indepen- 
dence of the United States of America. Twenty years, and no 
more, intervened between our greatest success and our greatest 
failure. This sounds like a sinister warning, in the event of the 
present War resulting in substantial victory for the Allies; but, 
unless our statesmen become suddenly insane, there is not the 
least ground for apprehension that history will repeat itself. 
There are many reasons for complete confidence on this point. 
Two of them may be mentioned. In the Seven Years War the 
home English went over the seas to help the Colonists. Wolfe’s 
army, which took Quebec, was almost entirely composed of troops 
of the line. In the present war the Colonists have spontaneously 
come over the sea to help the Mother Country. The fact of this 
freewill offering, coupled with the consciousness and the world- 
wide recognition of their splendid services, will make them less 
disposed to take offence than if they had been put under an obliga- 
tion by the Mother Country. Again, in the eighteenth century 
wind and tide governed the relations between the two sides of the 
Atlantic, as much or almost as much as when the first settlers 
crossed the ocean. There had been no growing approximation 
whatever, whereas we live in times of perpetually bettered com- 
munication. Nevertheless, the causes and the result of the War 
of American Independence have a bearing upon present Empire 
problems. Taxation without representation was made ostensibly 
the vital issue. But would the split have been prevented if there 
had been an Imperial Assembly in existence, in which the 
American colonists were represented, and being, as they must 
have been, and as any representation—say, of Canada—would now 
be, in a hopeless minority, had been taxed by the predominant 
vote of the Mother Country? At any rate it is clear that the 
mischief came from the Mother Country taking the initiative and 
from questions of taxation being raised. From this it seems to 
follow that it is of great importance that, in any proposals which 
are made after the War, the initiative should come from overseas 
and not from home; and that questions of taxation should as far 
as possible be avoided. On the first of these two points Mr. 
Worsfold holds apparently a somewhat similar view, for he writes 
of the advantage of ‘ the Convention being brought into being, not 
by invitation of the Imperial Government, but by resolution of the 
Imperial Conference’ (p. 176). 

(3) What bearing has the present War upon the subject? So 
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far as it is a war between Germany and Great Britain, it shapes 
itself to me as a stand-up fight between the two opposite principles 
of uniformity and diversity. The German Empire is the greatest 
illustration of uniformity that the world has ever seen: it is a 
triumph of organisation, a machine of immense power, ordered on 
one pattern, working on one plan, obedient to one will. The 
British Empire is the embodiment of diversity : freedom is writ 
large over the whole of it : all its parts and provinces develop each 
on its own lines. The War has abundantly proved that in war- 
time and for war purposes uniformity is infinitely more effective 
than diversity. We have only been saved so far by our island 
position, by the fact that we have had a highly organised Navy, 
and through hard fighting by the side of better organised—though 
not, as compared with Germany, well organised—Allies. Thus we 
are being given time partially to remedy the weakness which is 
inherent in diversity in time of war. The lesson has been taught 
us before in our history. At the time of the Seven Years War the 
English colonists in North America outnumbered the French in 
the proportion of something like thirteen to one ; but the English 
colonies were all divided, while Canada was under a centralised 
military despotism. Hence the issue was long in doubt. On the 
other hand, in peace time and for peace purposes, has the world 
ever seen anything approaching the success which has attended 
the British Empire, any grouping of lands and peoples, so con- 
tented, so prosperous, so full of life and growth? It is the result 
of giving full play to all the diversities of soil, climate, colour, 
race, tradition, custom, creed, instead of drilling them into one. 
What is the obvious deduction? We citizens of the Empire are 
determined that we will not be broken up from outside, that if we 
part asunder it shall be our own doing, and not dictated by any 
enemy nation however powerful. We must therefore have more 
organisation, more uniformity for purposes of defence against 
foreign foes. On the other hand, if defence is assured, it would 
be folly to forsake the ways of diversity, which in the past have 
been so conspicuously the paths of plenty and of peace. 

(4) What is the factor that in a constantly growing degree now 
dominates the lives of men and of States? Scientific invention, 
for good and for evil making the history of our own times different 
in kind, in peace, and in war, from all that has gone before. Mr. 
Worsfold appreciates the importance of this scientific factor : he 
notes how, through the forces of science, the ‘ moral concentration, 
or contraction, of the area of the Empire is increasing every year’ 
(pp. 97-8) ; but it seems to me that more space should have been 
given to the subject. He does not, for instance, in this passage 
refer to the powers of the air. Flying is only in infancy. Is it 
to be supposed that it will stop short in its development or be 
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potent only in war-time? Surely we may contemplate a near 
future when airships will, instead of bombs, carry mails, goods, 
passengers above and across the seas. In one way or another 
distance, the great obstacle to Empire organisation in the past, is 
rapidly being obliterated, and the difficulties of to-day from this 
cause in two or three generations will have disappeared. We are 
therefore dealing with what may be called a fluid problem, with 
lands and peoples which are in effect being moved year by year 
nearer to each other. The deduction which I draw from this is 
that whatever measures are now taken should be tentative 
measures, providing for immediate requirements only, and capable 
of being modified to suit a time when the conditions, already 
changing before our eyes, must be different. 

There is yet another consideration. Mr. Worsfold sets forth 
the mutual sacrifices which must be made, the give and take as 
between the United Kingdom and the self-governing Dominions, 
if Union or anything approaching Union is to be achieved. In 
other words, he analyses a transaction which is of the nature of a 
bargain. But is a bargain necessary? Is it expedient? Is it 
wise and statesmanlike to place the problem on the footing of a 
bargain, the parties to which will argue that one has too much and 
another has too little, arguing all the more acridly in proportion as 
tariffs, taxes, and so forth are brought in, involving calculations 
of pounds, shillings, and pence? To my mind a bargain, or at 
any rate the outward semblance of a bargain, is much to be 
deprecated. 

Reasoning on the above lines, what are ‘ the requirements of 
the immediate situation’? Wherein does the present system, or 
want of system, by common consent not meet the case? There 
must be far closer and stronger organisation than hitherto of the 
armed forces of the Empire ; there must be one uniform system for 
purposes of defence, the cost of which will be borne conjointly by 
all members of the Empire in due proportions. In the second 
place, the overseas peoples of the Empire must be given more 
voice in the foreign policy of the Empire as a whole, in determining 
questions which involve peace or war. They have earned the 
right : they wish to share the responsibility; and the point has 
virtually been already conceded, for we are told that the self- 
governing Dominions are to be consulted as to the terms of 
peace at the end of the present War. We all want, in Mr. 
Forster’s words, happily recalled in this book (pp. 21-2), to ‘ keep 
the realm one State in relation to other States.’ We want other 
States to appreciate that, in case of attack, we are one, effectively 
one: and that in all international negotiations our Foreign 
Secretary is in very truth the mouthpiece not of the United 
Kingdom but of the United Empire. 
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These seem to me to be the two things needful now. Do them 
wisely and well, and more will follow in due time. Accordingly, 
I hope 

(1) That at the first Imperial Conference after the War 
(excluding a possible conference called solely to discuss terms of 
peace) a motion will be proposed by one of the overseas Prime 
Ministers, and be unanimously accepted, to the effect that an 
ad hoc Conference or Convention, representative of the whole 
Empire, should be called to discuss what steps, if any, should be 
taken to promote further unity of the Empire. Possibly the Con- 
ference may decide in the first instance upon the advisability of 
a small Royal Commission to recommend the basis upon which the 
Convention should be held and to draft terms of reference. 

(2) That, if the Convention is accepted by all the Legisla- 
tures, its outcome will be the following recommendations to the 
Legislatures : 

(a) A scheme, based upon expert advice, for the future co- 
ordination or unification of the naval and military forces of the 
Empire, with a statement of the maximum cost, and an appor- 
tionment of that cost between the various members of the Empire, 
leaving each member to provide its share of the cost in its own way. 

(b). The Convention to be called together every ten years, after 
the results of each decennial census are known, to revise its 
former decisions. 

(c) Within the maximum cost the Imperial Conference to be 
authorised to decide the exact amount to be paid in all from time 
to time, and therefore the exact amount to be paid by each 
member. The Imperial Conference to be enlarged so as to repre- 
sent the whole Empire ; to be no longer merely an advisory body, 
but to be given specified executive powers; and to meet every 
three years, so that three meetings will be held in each decennial 
period. 

(d) A standing committee of the Imperial Conference to be 
constituted, like the Conference itself representative of the whole 
Empire, under the chairmanship of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, though India would, of course, be represented as well as 
the other oversea provinces and Dominions. 

(e) The Committee of Imperial Defence to be enlarged so as 
to be representative of the whole Empire. 

(f) Anew Committee to be constituted, a Committee of Foreign 
Relations, representative of the whole Empire, under the Chair- 
manship of the Foreign Secretary, statutory powers to be given to 
this Committee, so as to ensure that decisions on questions of 
foreign policy affecting the whole Empire are endorsed by a 
majority of the Committee. 

(g) The representatives of the self-governing Dominions on the 
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Standing Committee of the Imperial Conference, the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, and the Foreign Relations Committee, to be, 
in the case of each Dominion, one and the same man, a member of 
the Dominion Cabinet. In other words, every Dominion Cabinet 
to include an office of ‘Imperial Minister’ or ‘ Minister in the 
United Kingdom,’ who would presumably also be High Com- 
missioner, the object being to invest the representatives in England 
with the authority of Cabinet rank, and to suggest that, as Cabinet 
Ministers, they may be called in to the deliberations of the Home 
Cabinet when questions arise on which they should be consulted. 
The Imperial Conference, with enlarged numbers and added 
powers, would still be, as now, a meeting of Prime Ministers, 
presided over by the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom ; but 
the aforesaid Cabinet Ministers would also be members, as well as 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the Secretary of State 
for India. India to be fully represented on all the bodies, and in 
a lesser degree the other parts of the Empire. 

These suggestions, to some small extent on the lines of Mr. 
Worsfold’s Halfway House, are made at a venture and in outline 
only ; but, if worked out, they ought to meet immediate needs and 
to give scope for further co-ordination hereafter. They avoid 
questions of taxation : they also avoid questions of tariffs. But this 
does not preclude the United Kingdom from giving preference in 
its own ports to products imported from within the Empire. I hold 
strongly that such preference should be given, and that for this 
purpose the customs tariff of the British Isles should be recast after 
the War. But donot give it by way of a bargain. Give it because 
nature and policy alike dictate that in the home ports better terms 
should be given to the children of the Empire than to strangers ; 
because the overseas peoples of the Empire have deserved some 
sacrifice on our part, in view of the services which at time of need 
they have so freely and so abundantly rendered. Keep it again 
apart from any question of a general Empire tariff. Mr. Worsfold 
says (p. 6) that the British Empire comprises one fifth of the total 
area of the world—I think it is more nearly one fourth. It is our 
glory that we hold this vast domain with—on the whole—singular 
good will on the part of the rest of the world. Why? Because 
we hold it as trustees, not as against the rest of the world. All 
this would be changed if we were to put a ring fence round the 
Empire. It is one thing for the different provinces to have their 
different tariffs for revenue or for protection: other nations do 
likewise : if local tariffs are annoying, at least they illustrate the 
freedom and diversity which exist within the Empire. It is 
another thing to substitute for these tariffs, or to supplement them 
by, uniform preference for one fifth of the world and uniform 
penalising of the other four fifths. The size of the Empire makes 
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all the difference. If, however, any step is to be taken in this 
direction, then it seems to me that no scheme of the kind has so 
much to recommend it as Mr. Hofmeyr’s historic proposal of many 
years back for an Imperial super-tariff, the revenue from which 
would be devoted to the general defence of the Empire. This 
proposal will be found on pages 30-1 of Mr. Worsfold’s book, on 
this, as on all relevant matters, a veritable mine of information. 


C. P. Lucas. 








TRE NINETEENTH OENTURY 





SEA POWER IN ITS DUAL RELATION 


Wak, which has changed for us ‘the aspect of the earth and the 
imagery of the heavens,’ has also changed our point of view with 
regard to the sea and the happenings thereon. We are all pupils 
of Mahan; and the world is the poorer that that great teacher 
did not live to give us the benefit of his genius as a commentator 
on the present conflict of the nations. For those who study the 
sea affair it has been full of instruction ; though by no means so 
full as is earnestly desired by the mariners of our Grand Fleet ! 
The most important thing that has hitherto been demonstrated 
is the comparative uselessness of an inferior Navy ; and the fact 
that the superior unit of that force, to wit the battleship, is never 
likely to be deposed from pride of place. For the British Empire 
this War, terrible and destructive as it is, has come as a blessing 
in disguise. It has become rather the fashion in England nowa- 
days to deride Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, and to speak slightingly 
of his ‘High Canal Fleet’; but in reality von Tirpitz knew all 
along what he was doing. He could not, with the force at his 
disposal, engage the British Fleet with any chance of success ; 
therefore he continued to wait and to watch, with a Micawber- 
like hope that ‘something might turn up’ which would prove 
to his advantage. Great and mighty as is the German nation, 
admirably organised and led as they are by the Great General 
Staff, yet upon the outbreak of war there was one thing—and 
apparently one alone—that they lacked, and this was what, for 
want of a better term, may be described as the sea sense. If on 
the outbreak of war, before the era of the floating-mine and the 
extensive minefield, instantly, without pause or hesitation, Ger- 
many had flung her Navy into the scale, then things might have 
shaped very differently, might have assumed an aspect that would 
have changed the whole course of the War. We observe that the 
Grand Admiral lost his opportunity ; consequently he was com- 
pelled by force of circumstances to play the waiting game. 

In this connexion let there be no misunderstanding. It is not 
here contended that the result, as a purely naval action, would 
ever have been in doubt for one moment, or that the Fleet of 
Germany would not have been defeated and destroyed. But the 
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Germans have shown time and again that no sacrifice is too great ~ 
to make, both in material and in men, to attain a certain pre- 
determined end. The end most advantageous to Germany when 
war broke out would have been to have prevented the transference 
from the soil of our country to that of France of the British 
Expeditionary Force. Had this design been frustrated, what 
would have been the result? The answer, in the light of accom- 
plished facts, is hardly far to seek: the Germans might have 
reached Paris and taken ‘la ville lumiére,’ with incalculable 
effect upon the future direction of their ambitions. 

Had von Tirpitz flung the whole weight of the German Navy 
into the scale; and persevered in the face of the frightful sacrifices 
involved, he might, and very probably would, have so hampered 
the sending of British troops to France as to place his colleagues 
of the land forces in such a position as to give them the victory 
which to them was denied when they were flung back over the 
Marne. 

This he failed to do, and, having failed, sterilised the mighty 
instrument from which such wonderfully fruitful results had been 
anticipated ; for Great Britain, having jumped off with the lead, 
was in a position to do more than maintain the advantage that 
she already possessed. 

It has for years been an open secret that the General Staff 
looked something more than coldly on the naval ambitions of the 
Kaiser, that they resented an expenditure which, to put it very 
mildly, might have rearmed the whole of the German artillery and 
left a very ample margin ; this, however, is by the way. But in 
the Councils of the Empire none held a higher place than did the 
Grand Admiral, who was the alter ego of William the Second in 
all his grandiose schemes. Those of us who for years have 
watched with apprehension the growth of German sea-power 
have, ‘in spite of spite,’ been filled with admiration at the tricks 
and the wiles by which the naval appropriations have always been 
adequate to employ the full power of German shipyards to pro- 
duce material; also at the means that the Flottenverein have 
taken with unwearied patience and conspicuous ability to bring 
home to the people of an inland State the necessity for strength 
upon the ocean. 

Flapdoodle, it will be remembered by the readers of Peter 
Simple, was the stuff upon which O’Brien told Peter fools were 
fed. For two decades, and more particularly the one which came 
to an end in 1914, the administration of flapdoodle to the world 
in general, and to Great Britain in particular, has been one of 
the foremost industries of Germany. That it was swallowed 
almost as easily as it was ladled out is not very difficult to under- 
stand. To most people unconnected with the sea the ocean and 
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its happenings are a matter of profound indifference. To the 
land folk the sea means bathing-machines, a band on the pier, 
indifferent lodgings, or hideously expensive hotels. To another 
section of the same people it spells seasickness and the deadly 
monotony of a voyage when, while they are not sick, they are 
terribly overfed. So it came about that Teutonic professors of 
lamblike innocency received the credence that they most un- 
doubtedly did not deserve. Why should not these people as well 
as ourselves maintain a gigantic fleet, the object of which was to 
safeguard the mercantile marine of their country? The argument 
was so simple, and unquestionably was backed up by the fact that 
the German merchant navy stood only second to our own. 

It has already been stated that this War has come to England 
as a blessing in disguise. It is not the purport of this article to 
dwell on the ethical side of the question, though much might be 
said of the value of the arousing of the ancient spirit and the 
warlike aptitude of the Mother Country and of her sons from 
beyond the seas; but these be incalculable and imponderable 
forces beyond the scope of the finite and the practical. It may 
seem a heartless saying to set down that anything so horrible 
as war, more especially such a war as has been developed by 
the entirely damnable practices of Germany, can be a blessing 
in any event; but that it is so in one connexion only there can 
be no doubt. 

The great Empire with which we are at war understood the 
duality of sea-power, though to her it has not been given to 
make manifest the practical side of the problem. With her 
great war navy marched pari passu the fleet of her mercantile 
marine ; each was far more, in one sense, the complement of the 
other than is the case with us; for the mercantile marine of the 
greatest of all land Powers was as much an appanage of the 
State as its sister of the gun and the torpedo. Collectivism on 
the one side was fighting individualism on the other at sea. Did 
there happen to be a weak steamship line serving some out-of- 
the-way corner of the world, run by an English company, to that 
spot would come State-subsidised German vessels, lower the 
freights to a peppercorn, and seize upon the traffic. 

Herr Ballin looked forth upon British shipping and learned a 
lesson which he was swift to put into practice. At the time that 
he was building up the mighty Hamburg-Amerika Line there was 
dissipation of effort among British shipowners : too many com- 
panies with too few ships; so Ballin gathered all that he could 
get into his fold, until the last available figures show that the line 
of which he is the head represents 193 ships, of 1,135,000 tons. 
The great Bremen Line, the Norddeutscher Lloyd, has 138 ships, 
of 721,000 tons; and if we add the Hamburg-South American 
Line of 316,000 tons, we find that three lines alone account for 
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172,000 tons over the two millions. Here indeed unity has been 
strength ; and the campaigns of the astute Manager of the Ham- 
burg-Amerika have invariably received not only the imprimatur 
of royalty, but the very active assistance of a practical autocrat, 
in the capture of British trade. 

This unity of direction, as manifested in the gathering into 
the fold of so many ships flying the same house-flag, is eloquent 
of German thoroughness and of that characteristic German 
economy which seeks to run any concern with the minimum of 
officials to eat into the profits of the business; for it is fairly 
obvious that not many more officials, certainly highly paid offi- 
cials, are necessary to run a company of one million tons of 
shipping than must be employed in a company which disposes of 
two thirds of this amount. 

Inter-related and inter-dependent with the mercantile marine 
of Germany was her fighting navy ; and certain it is that if it had 
not been for the argosies of the Hamburg-Amerika, the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd, and the Hamburg-Sud Amerika, then the fleet 
of von Tirpitz could never have been built. As to the war into 
which Germany has plunged the world it may be repeated that 
for us it is a blessing in disguise, for the reason that, had these 
companies developed as they were developing for another ten 
years, then the Teuton would certainly have had a chance of 
taking us on at equal terms. 

In Germany the essential duality of sea power ha8’ made itself 
manifest on the economic side alone. The freighters and the 
giant passenger ships of her great lines have done marvels in 
assisting to build up that amazing pyramid of evil, that monument 
to Satan, known as the German Empire. By means of her ships 
has the wealth been accumulated which is now being dissipated 
in a vain and fruitless effort to conquer the whole habitable globe. 
What might have happened had the Teuton dallied for yet another 
decade it is vain to speculate, though mercantile men there be 
who say that by that time she would have had no necessity to 
fight at all, as the ripe fruit would then have dropped into her 
mouth with no effort on her part. There has perhaps been no 
boast that has been more often reiterated by the Germans during 
this war, than the one that, no matter what may happen, their 
Empire can endure to the end in the economic sense; that her 
reserves are so inexhaustible that on this head her population need 
have no fear. Again we invoke the shade of O’Brien and murmur 
to ourselves ‘ Flapdoodle’ : this may do for Germans but it will 
not go down with the rest of the world. 

On the 4th of August 1914 the oversea traffic of Germany 
ceased ; that unit which provided the sinews of war to nourish its 
sea sister, the military navy, ceased then to provide for its up- 
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keep, and ceased also to bring that food and raw material which 
was absolutely necessary to keep the mid-European Empire 
forging ahead as a going—and paying—concern. Now this 
stoppage has a two-fold aspect, of which the first is the more 
important. It concerns the, literally, worldwide commerce of a 
rich and mighty nation; it affects every man from the Emperor 
on his throne to the dustman in the street. Beginning with the 
opulent merchant and banker it descends through infinite grada- 
tions to the manufacturer, the farmer, the small shopkeeper. 
Even if there were no war to drain the financial coffers dry, still 
the stoppage of oversea trade would have meant national bank- 
ruptcy in no very long period. This side of the question, however, 
is one that can only be dealt with by experts in finance and 
commerce, and this is not the place in which it can be handled. 
But the second and subsidiary aspect is one also of the most 
enormous importance. Why is it that of all the floods of venom 
which have been poured out by the Teutonic Press the most 
hateful and virulent of all has been the stream of abuse from the 
Hamburger Nachrichten? It is because in the great Hanse 
Towns, like Hamburg and Bremen, the grass is growing in the 
streets. 

To parallel the sufferings of these ports, we, in England, have 
to imagine what would be the situation of Liverpool and Bristol, 
were all shipping activities to cease on the Mersey and in the 
Bristol Chafinel. And this is to instance only two principal 
ports, leaving out the dozens of others which live and move and 
have their being by what is brought tc them from across the seas 
of all the world. 

Specially germane to this inquiry are the facts and figures 
brought forward in a most informing pamphlet recently published 
called Some of Germany’s Troubles. It is to be regretted that 
the author has not allowed his name to appear. It will well repay 
close study from all those who would wish to see the heart of this 
problem laid bare. The author places before himself the question 
of what will be the loss entailed on Germany and Austria-Hungary 
by the laying up of theirrespective mercantile marines ; premising 
that Germany owns 5,000,134 tons of shipping, and her ally 
1,052,346 tons, a total of 6,052,480 tons. He divides ships into five 
classes, that is to say, tramps ordinary and superior, cargo liners, 
moderate speed, intermediate liners with varying passenger ac- 
commodation and moderately fast speed, and steamers with excep- 
tional passenger accommodation and speed, instancing the ill-fated 
Lusitania and the German Imperator. He then takes a vessel of 
the first class of 4000 tons and first cost of 42,000/., and tells us 
what her losses would be laying up for twelve months in the Port of 
Liverpool. Into the details there is no occasion to enter here : 
suffice it to say that the net loss works out at 57571., of which sum 
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16801. is accounted for by deterioration of the steamer. Our author 
next takes what he describes as ‘ a test boat of 18,000 tons, the 
cost of which was about 412,5001.’ ; and he works out the loss on 
this steamer as 46,980I. for twelve months. Eventually he arrives 
at the figure of 20,280,0001. as the loss to the two countries in 
fifteen months of war. All the figures given by this expert are 
of the most studious moderation, and the actual loss, he hints, is 
probably far greater than he allows himself to give. 

Mr. W. C. Moore, the landing agent at Ellis Island, New 
York, has just issued his annual returns giving the number of 
passengers brought to this port by various steamship companies. 
Whereas the companies in 1913 carried 1,332,200, in 1914 they 
carried 447,329, and in 1915 only 95,467. He says ‘ The prin- 
cipal factor in the heavy decline in. transatlantic travel last year 
was the suspension of the leading German lines, the Hamburg- 
Amerika and the North German Lloyd. The Austro-American 
service of Trieste was also suspended during 1915.’ 

This cessation of the passenger-carrying trade has cut both 
ways, as the figures, for which there is no room here, of our 
principal lines on the Western Ocean trade testify with uncom- 
promising plainness. But there is a vast difference between a 
much restricted trade and no trade at all. 

Before we leave this side of the subject it is necessary to say. 
something concerning competition, past, present, and to come. 
In our own country competition has been regulated by our great 
companies trading abroad on lines dictated by long experience and 
by the incomparable common sense and ability of those who shape 
their destinies. In time of peace no Government official has had 
any say as to how or in what manner companies A, B, or C should 
conduct their affairs : collectivism such as has obtained has been 
by arrangement and free consent among business men. They 
have not desired either Government support or Government inter- 
ference, and they have been satisfied with the results they have 
obtained. What this collectivism in the United Kingdom is, is 
instanced by the fusion of those two well-known companies, the 
P. and O. and the British India, also of the Anchor and the 
Brocklebank Lines, running to the Far East: while the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company of New Jersey, sailing 
under the English flag, comprises the White Star, Atlantic Trans- 
port, International Navigation, Mississippi and Dominion, British 
and North Atlantic, with, also, a controlling interest in Frederick 
Leyland and Company. 

To enter into the question of the development of competi- 
tion at sea is at once too vast a subject and too speculative while 
war prevails. But our friend the neutral is not unobservant 
and is doing his best to make hay while the sun shines. One 
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small instance will suffice to show the trend that affairs are taking. 
Trade between Germany and the West Indies was in the 
hands of the Teuton before the war ; since hostilities began it has 
languished and died. Now, in Christiania, a company is being 
formed, with a capital of nine to twelve million kroner, to acquire 
the Dutch ships Venezuela, Ecuador, and Colombie. These are 
all sister ships of the highest class at Lloyds of 5460 tons gross, 
loading 5700 tons deadweight, fitted for passenger and cargo, 
carrying 111 first-class in really luxurious accommodation. 
There seems every chance that the hold of this company is likely 
to be firmly established before many months are past. In this 
trade Germany, very obviously, cannot compete at present, and 
owing to shortage of tonnage neither can our own country. 
Although, however, the future course that competition on the sea 
will run is veritably at present on the knees of the Gods, still, 
it is possible with a good heart to prophesy that, when peace 
comes, the British shipowner will not be left behind in the race. 

Sea power in its dual relation has been made manifest to all the 
world by the action and interaction of the Royal Navy and the 
Mercantile Marine in our own country during the storm and stress 
of the past twenty months. Even those who did not know it 
before are now aware of the fact that the keystone of the whole 
warlike arch has been, and is, the fighting sea service of England. 

Those of us who in the past had studied the propaganda of the 
Flottenverein—or German Navy League—had been informed 
that initiative lay with the marvellous torpedo service of the 
Central European Empire ; not, bien entendu, by the submarine, 
upon which in pre-war days the higher naval command at Kiel 
looked askance—but by their destroyer flotillas. These, we were 
told, would ‘in one mad daring hussar rush ’ fall upon the battle 
fleet of England and torpedo her battleships, thus reducing the 
balance as between our Navy and their own. Difference of equip- 
ment, numerical advantage, it was laid down, would be overcome 
by the innate superiority of the German over the British mariner. 
This was axiomatic, and in this fashion was war to begin. That 
it did not so begin is due to the fact that our Navy was ready ; that 
at sea, at all events, we were not then and had not been for many 
years unprepared. A really efficient sea service is never unready. It 
is true that by neglect it may fall below the one and only standard : 
if it remains—as ours has remained—always straining towards the 
goal of unmatched preparedness, then to it matters neither peace 
nor war. 

Naturally, however, expansion had to come : it came with a 
readiness that reflects the utmost credit on those responsible. 
Silently, swiftly, automatically, ships and ships, and yet more 
ships commissioned, fared forth from our great military harbours, 
disappeared over the misty grey horizon of the North Sea, and 
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then we heard of them no more. Battleship, battle cruiser, 
armoured cruiser, scout, destroyer, torpedo-boat, mine-layer, 
mine-sweeper, yacht, trawler, drifter, armed merchantman, water- 
carrier, repair ship, balloon ship, motor craft big and small, 
passed out from beyond the ken of the landfolk into all the seas 
of all the world. At last it had come, war, that one thing for 
which officers and men had ‘scorned delights and lived laborious 
days.’ To the cobbler it is said there is nothing like leather ; to 
the seaman there is nothing to equal achievement, and there is 
no space here to deal with notable feats that have been performed. 
Yet one must be allowed to speak of the doings of the Arethusa 
in the Heligoland scrap : for in those we have an epitome of the 
readiness of the Navy for war. Of a brand new class at the time 
of the battle she was in action in somewhere about twenty-four 
hours after commissioning. The officers did not know their men, 
the men did not know their officers, yet the story of the fight that 
she fought is not one that England will easily let die. In peace 
time it is considered only fair to suspend criticism of ‘a newly 
commissioned ship,’ because she must have time to shake down 
and, so to speak, to find herself, in order that when the day of her 
trial shall arrive she may acquit herself in such fashion as to be 
worthy of the greatest service in the world. Than which, it may 
be added, is none more harshly critical. And so it may be set 
down that nothing that has happened is more to the credit of 
the service as a whole, as well as of those gallant fellows who 
fought this light cruiser in particular, than this fight of a ship 
one day in commission. 

Sea power in its dual relationship has in the German Empire 
been a matter of economics merely : behind the fighting navy of 
the Kaiser are no great traditions ; his mercantile marine has no 
past on which to reflect. We grant readily to the one strength, 
courage, devotion, and efficiency : to the other a grasp, almost 
unrivalled, in making its way into all the explored and most 
of the unexplored markets of the world. But we stand in a very 
different position. 

To our landfolk in the long drowsy years of peace, when they 
received reiterated assurances that no ripple broke that essential 
harmony which prevailed between Great Britain and all the 
foreign Powers—without exception—far apart as the poles were 
the two sea services by which they were served, and upon which— 
the one no less than the other—they depended for their daily 
bread. In this they were entirely wrong, for interdependent 
they have always been, interdependent will they always remain. 
Island Power though we be, the lieges of His Majesty have little 
thought for or heed of the sea; and this perhaps is not a matter 
for much surprise, as even now the seafaring population is 
probably little more than a million in strength ; to take it at a 
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inillion and a half would probably be an over-estimate. But 
ever since the days of Drake the merchant sailor of these islands 
has been a capable man of his hands; one ever ready to fight 
should occasion offer. Fierce old Commodore Dance of the later 
eighteenth century, who in a squadron of ‘John Company’s’ 
ships engaged and beat off a foreign fleet, was the lineal 
descendant of those who fought with Drake; and of Sir Richard 
Grenville, who in 1571 ‘ at Flores in the Azores’ died after the 
immortal conflict of ‘the one and the fifty-three.’* Search the 
records of the nineteenth century and there you will find how in 
Burmah in 1826, again in 1851 ; in China in 1846, 1857, and 1860, 
there were the crews of the merchant ships side by side with their 
fellow seamen of the Royal Navy, fighting mostly at their own 
request, ‘ because they could not bear to be left out of the fun!’ 

And that lambent flame of courage, which has burned so 
clearly and steadily throughout the ages; that light of courage 
which nothing has ever been able to extinguish, flared up into 
even a brighter blaze when Armageddon burst on a shrinking and 
horrified world. 

‘The tales they tell of Roustum fill all the_halls with light’ ; 
and some day it is to be hoped will arise a writer who will tell 
to the world how the seamen of England’s merchant ships rose 
to the clarion call that rang across the seas. Side by side with 
an amazing cleverness in the German mind is a stupidity as 
remarkable, when they seek to read the psychology of the British. 
To us it seems incredible, yet it is no less the fact, that when 
they inaugurated their campaign of frightfulness upon the seas 
they actually believed that they could, and would, frighten the 
seamen of our country to such an extent that they would refuse 
to sail from their home ports. It is to be hoped that sometimes 
Germans read our shipping newspapers; in whose cold and un- 
emotional columns they will certainly read of ‘ business as usual,’ 
supposing that they can find it nowhere else. In what they have 
proclaimed as ‘ the war area’ they will see that even the coast- 
wise sailings with a few exceptions remain the same; and not 
even is the compliment paid to frightfulness of altering the times 
of sailing. 

It was feared by many that should war break out it would be 
impossible to recruit the crews of our warships from the mercan- 
tile marine because modern warfare at sea had become so highly 
specialised a business; but a somewhat complete reply to this 
objection was provided by a certain labour leader who remarked 
to the writer ‘You know you Navy people have taken twelve 
thousand of our best men away from the mercantile marine.’ 


"2 It is not, perhaps, generally known that Tennyson’s ‘ Ballad of the Fleet’ 
appeared originally in this Review for March 1878.—Eprtor, Nineteenth Century 


and After. 
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In a recent article in the Broad Arrow the writer quoted the 
remark that was made to him by an officer of the mercantile 
marine who in his capacity as an officer of the Royal Naval 
Reserve had been serving in the Grand Fleet, and it will cer- 
tainly bear reproduction here. Let it be premised that no ques- 
tion had been asked, nothing had gone before to lead up to what 
was a perfectly spontaneous expression of opinion: also that 
no one could have been better qualified to form it than the man 
from whom it emanated, who was then taking up an extremely 
important appointment in the service he had temporarily left, 
being released by the Admiralty for this purpose. He said : 


Nothing has struck me so much in my service in the Grand Fleet as the 
extraordinary devotion to duty on tho part of the men. From the highest 
ratings to the lowest, whether they be seamen, stokers, stewards, signalmen, 
telegraphists, or what not, they all seem imbued with a seriousness that 
is impossible to describe. It really seemed to me as if each man, in his 
individual capacity, felt that it was upon him that the success of the 
coming battle depended. Of course the work is harder than ever, yet all 
the time that I was serving with them I never heard a single grumble or 
complaint. They are fitting themselves for war, and [this was said most 
emphatically ] God help the people against whom they have to fight. 


‘ Do they show any sign of staleness, for this has gone on for 
a long time now?’ he was asked. To which he replied ‘ The 
most extraordinary thing about it is that they do not: heart and 
soul, body and mind, they seem so absorbed in their job that there 
seems no room for any thought that with it is unconnected.’ 

From the captain of the lordly liner to the master of the 
humble tug, in every division and section of the mercantile 
marine, there is to-day a spirit as uncompromising, a devotion to 
duty as unfaltering, as can be found among any section of the 
citizens of the British Empire, and the only persons among them 
who seem to cherish a sense of grievance are those who have for 
some unavoidable reason been withdrawn from the fighting line. 
We have heard a good deal since this war began of the people 
who ‘ waited to be fetched’ : men who would come, always sup- 
posing that it was made clear to them that they were indispens- 
able: one thing is quite certain—that none of these men were 
sailors. A few months ago it was set forth in the newspapers 
that a new era of German frightfulness was to be inaugurated 
at sea. This did not disturb the British mariner, who asked, 
with every show of reason, what more can even Germans do 
than torpedo a vessel like the Lusitania, full of men, women, 
children—and Americans—and when this act of murder and 
piracy has been consummated publish lying pictures of the 
‘armed cruiser,’ showing her sinking with non-existent guns 
prominently displayed? 
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No men to the outward eye would seem so unwarlike as fisher- 
men: it is true that they war with the elements in a fashion, 
taking it for all in all, that no other men experience. But had 
anyone been hardy enough to suggest before the War that fisher- 
men would play a part second to none in importance as soon as 
hostilities began, he would have been looked upon as a person 
almost irresponsible for his words and his actions. And yet what 
do we find? In a recent intensely interesting article on ‘ Deep 
Sea Fishermen in Wartime,’ Mr. Walter Wood writes as 
follows: ‘A few years ago there was brought into being a trawler 
reserve, the nucleus of the present enormous fleet of steam 
trawlers and drifters, nearly 2000 vessels and up to 20,000 
men—roundly speaking—which is attached to the Navy.’ After 
speaking of the intense conservatism of the fishermen, and 
how in time of peace they were inclined to let this reserve severely 
alone, Mr. Wood proceeds as follows :: 

Then war broke out, and everything that is best in the fisherman 
triumphed. There was a reserve, a basis to fall back upon, and it was 
very valuable; but men by the thousand were needed, trawlers by the 
hundred were required. Both were forthcoming. There was fighting to 
be done, and that was enough, for the fisherman’s life is one long combat. 
‘Out at sea,’ wrote a fisherman recently, ‘and working on deck for at 
least twenty hours, wet through to the skin, then below for two hours’ 
sleep. Then come on deck for another twenty hours, and keep on doing 
that for a month. Blow high, blow low, rain, hail, or snow, mines or 
submarines, we have to go through it.’ And so it happens now that while 
a valiant band of North Sea fishermen are trawling and keeping up one 
great source of our food supply, sweeping the swarming banks for fish with 
their Otter gear, an army of their comrades sweeps the seas around our 
coasts to clear them of the deadly mines that have been strewn by the 
Germans themselves or neutrals. 


For one tale of the mine sweepers we must find room : 

Splendid also was the conduct of Lieutenant Godfrey Parsons, R.N., 
who, also in the dead of winter, and despite the fact that he had been 
mined in his trawler, continued to command his group of sweepers. On 
that great day—the greater because it was very near Christmas time, 
the best on land, the worst at sea, his group exploded eight mines and 
brought up half a dozen more. While these operations were in progress 
the officer’s ship and another trawler were damaged by explosions, and a 
third trawler blown up. And all this happened in ten minutes! What a 
lurid sixth of an hour! And what a haul of devilish contrivances which, 
unseen in busy waterways, possessed the power to shatter millions of 
pounds worth of shipping, and destroy thousands of lives. 


There seems no need to add any comment to this simple but 
splendid story which is an epitome of hundreds of incidents that 
frequently occur, and of which the British public are totally 
unaware. 

In a wireless message to New York, Admiral von Holtzen- 
dorff stated—among many other things—that ‘the increase of 
our Navy during the war and that of England is about the same, 
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but Germany’s Navy will never be a danger to England! It is our 
merchant marine that England fears.’ 

The first statement of this German Admiral is open to con- 
siderable doubt. Quite recently we have been told by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty that our country is ‘ all out’ in the matter 
of warship production; that all our yards are working at high 
pressure. This being the fact, what becomes of the statement of 
von Holtzendorff? For it is to be presumed that not even a 
German would believe that, in the matter of shipbuilding, his 
country can equal ours. An eloquent commentary on the state- 
ment of the First Lord has been produced by Lloyds, in a com- 
parison of the output of merchant shipping in 1914 and 1915. 
Whereas in 1914, 1,741,393 tons of shipping were produced in the 
United Kingdom, the following year, 1915, shows a decrease of 
1,091,393 tons. In the British Dominions the shipping output 
was almost exactly halved, while in foreign countries the total 
building of ships fell from 1,369,779 tons to 829,357 tons, a 
decrease of 540,422 tons. 

These figures bring us to the second part of the statement 
made by Admiral von Holtzendorff, to wit, that ‘it is our mer- 
chant marine that England fears’ (we can leave on one side 
the perfectly ridiculous contention that ‘Germany’s Navy will 
never be a danger to England,’ as it most certainly will be if 
Germany can compass it). There seems no reason now for fear 
of the mercantile marine of the Central European Power, when 
Lloyds assures us that of the total output during the past year 
nearly 85} per cent. has been built for registration in the United 
Kingdom. 

Very naturally, and quite rightly, the First Lord has taken no 
one into his confidence as to what ships are in course of construc- 
tion for the Royal Navy, but when mercantile tonnage is down 
well over one million tons we can draw our own conclusions as to 
what the increase in warship building is likely to be ; more especi- 
ally when we are aware that an extra fifty thousand mens have 
been voted by Parliament for the sea service. 

There can be no doubt that the nation which is extremely 
clever and totally unscrupulous is most terribly dangerous, and 
although our Navy has done wonders in meeting and countering 
the dastardly submarine campaign against merchant vessels, still 
the losses from this form of frightfulness have been very consider- 
able. No fewer than 443 British vessels have been lost during the 
past year, which were sunk by enemy cruisers or submarines or 
struck mines, and 51 other ships became partial losses from the 
same cause. The value of these losses amounted to the large 
sum of 29,744,053l. 

We are here concerned with sea-power in its dual relation, 
and we have seen by how much our mercantile marine has fallen 
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off in output; while we are aware how enormously the Royal 
Navy has gained in strength since the War began; and it may 
be not uninteresting to note that in the figures of the foreign 
mercantile output only Norway and Spain are credited with 
having added to their existing fleets in the past year, with a plus 
sign instead of a minus, as compared with the one that came 
before; and that these two plus signs added together do not 
amount to 14,000 tons. Of the enemy we have no information 
upon which to go, and no estimated figures would probably be 
anything like accurate. It is not, however, very likely that upon 
the side of his military navy he can have produced many of the 
larger units of the fleet; and all the stories of the mounting of 
17-inch or 20-inch guns in ships designed for 12-inch may be 
dismissed as idle fables. This is not to say that he may not have 
built a ship, or possibly ships, to carry this 17-inch armament ; 
but considering his preoccupation in the submarine campaign 
they cannot be very numerous. 

When we try to sum up the account as between ourselves 
and Germany we find that, while we have lost somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of thirty millions sterling in the value of ships and 
cargoes destroyed, the enemy has done no business at all on the 
face of the waters. It is true that von Holtzendorff, in his pre- 
posterous wireless communication, claimed that no blockade of 
Germany could ever be complete, because, he argued, England 
cannot entirely put a stop to traffic in the Baltic between Ger- 
many and the Scandinavian Powers. This we can readily con- 
cede to him, but the trade between Germany and Scandinavia 
is not likely to compensate the Teuton very largely for his 
banishment from every other sea and every other market. It is 
true that owing to the attentions of the enemy and to the require- 
ments of the War we are short of tonnage, and no expedient that 
the wit of man can devise wi'l get over that unpleasant fact. As 
that great authority on shipping, Sir Norman Hill, said the other 
day in a letter to the Press, we are spending our time attempting 
to put a quart into a pint pot, and the results are just about what 
might be expected. At the same time it must not be imagined 
that nothing is being done to remedy this state of affairs. At the 
meeting of the Clyde Steamship Owners’ Association, the Presi- 
dent, in the course of a striking address, stated as follows : 

The Government is arranging for the completion of mercantile ships 
whose construction has been postponed owing to the exigencies of the war, 
and progressive building of more mercantile ships is recognised as a 


necessity for the nation’s welfare, which is so intimately bound up in our 
foreign trade and commerce... vessels when available for service at 


_ early dates will be worked under Government requisition till the termina- 


tion of the war, and will form an important addition to the carrying 
power of our mercantile marine and relieve the situation materially. This 
is a momentous step in the midst of war conditions, and illustrates the 
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present paramount strength of our Navy in every department, as well as 
our ability to carry on constructive work of such magnitude in abnormal 
times of stress. 

It is a great pity that such an address as this of Mr. T. 
Paterson Purdie should not be reprinted and distributed broadcast 
to educated people who are so fond of decrying the Government. 
In its closely reasoned array of facts will be found an extraordinary 
account of what has been, is being, and will be done, to 
meet the exigencies that have arisen owing to a state of war: 
facts, moreover, that affect the income, the home life, and the 
interests of every human being in the British Empire, not to 
speak of those who benefit by their trade with that great organism. 

Shipping: problems, whether they concern the Royal Navy or 
the mercantile marine, are too often considered to be a mere 
affair of experts in which the land folk have no concern; there 
could be no more monstrous error in a community which, were 
the seas once closed to it, would automatically cease to exist. But 
notwithstanding this we have, thank God, that ‘ interdepend- 
ence absolute ’ between the two sides that compose our sea-power, 
which will ensure its enduring to the end. When the Clan Mac- 
Tavish put up so gallant a fight against the German raider that 
sank her, in which she lost fifteen men killed, Admiral Sir 
John Jellicoe, on his own behalf and also on that of all the officers 
and men whom he commands in the Grand Fleet, sent a special 
message of congratulation to her owners to be transmitted to her 
officers and crew. 

It is not 

inky blots and rotten parchment bonds 

that bind together as with hoops of steel the seamen of England 
in the twentieth century. Man-of-warsman, mercantile Jack, 
fisherman, reserve man, amateur yachtsman—all who use or who 
have used the sea are bound together in one universal brotherhood. 
That fiery furnace of affliction through which our nation and our 
Empire is passing has welded their erstwhile duality into one 
homogeneous whole. In whatever ship he sails the seas, the 
mariner of Britain to-day is a fighting man—and a first-class 
fighting man at that—he confronts perils that none of his gallant 
forerunners had ever seen or dreamt of; and he confronts them 
also with a serenity that is beyond all praise. From the surface 
of the sea, the air, and from the deeps beneath his keel, his way 
is full of peril, yet goes he on his way undaunted, taking his risks 
with a cheerful heart, knowing, as well he may, that, as has 
been said before, he is the keystone of the arch ; in his most capable 
hands rest the destinies not only of his native country but of all 
those who dwell within the confines of civilisation. 


E. Hamiuton CuRREY. 
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THE IRISH ENIGMA AGAIN 


- 
(I) 
WHAT IS WRONG IN IRELAND? 


EVERYBODY is reading Disraeli’s Life, just as everybody is talking 
of the latest attempt at revolution in Ireland, yet I have not seen 
that any of our public guides has thought it worth while to link 
up the two topics by considering present discontents in the light 
of Disraeli’s genius. 

The situation in February 1844, when Disraeli delivered his 
most careful and measured speech on Ireland, was not so very 
different from that of to-day. Ireland governed by weak and 
divided counsels was drifting into rebellion. O’Connell, after a 
prolonged trial, had been convicted of sedition and conspiracy. 
The verdict, obtained by unfair and illegal means, was in due 
time to be quashed and the great agitator, already a broken man, 
set free. But the heather was on fire and the flames of Young 
Ireland were only to be extinguished in Widow McCormack’s 
historic cabbage-garden in the Bog of Boulagh four years later. 
Lord John Russell, ever valiant when in Opposition, moved for 
the usual Committee of the Whole House to Enquire into the 
Condition of Ireland, and the usual speeches were made. Only 
one of them is remembered—that made by Disraeli, then at the 
height of his intellectual power and insight. 

All of it is worth reading even after this lapse of time, but the 
best remembered sentences are two: ‘ You have in Ireland,’ he 
said, ‘a starving population, an absentee aristocracy, an alien 
Church, and in addition the weakest Executive in the world.’ 
Anyone could have indicated the first three. They were the 
tritest of commonplaces for more than one political generation, 
and they have all been long ago dealt with in fairly effective 
fashion. Incidentally it may be mentioned as another item in 
‘that demented scroll of aimless and untoward things that go to 
make up the history of Ireland,’ that when after a quarter of a 
century the time came to apply the remedy, Disraeli found him- 
"self by the fall of the Parliamentary die the leader of the 
Opposition ! 
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Land Acts and Church Acts have indeed done their work—they 
have cured absenteeism by making it universal—but the fourth 
evil is still flagrant. It has indeed in a sense been aggravated by 
the very abolition of the old ascendancy which provided machinery 
of a kind for the government of the country. And at long last the 
United Kingdom has been shocked out of its lethargy by a sight 
that would disgrace a second-rate South American Republic : 
Dublin in the hands of a demented mob, its finest streets running 
with blood and given over to.pillage and flame, while the Execu- 
tive, still holding its rooms in the Castle rather by good luck than 
good guidance, displays the energy, the resource, and the intelli- 
gence of a tame rabbit confronted by a wolfhound. 

Nor did Disraeli stop there. In the second memorable sen- 
tence he pointed out that this Executive weakness in sight of a 
dangerous situation invited revolution if it did not justify it, and 
that, since successful revolution was impossible because of the 
English connexion, ‘ England logically is in the odious position 
of being the cause of all the misery in Ireland.’ And for the 
remedy he looked not to further weakness but to strength; ‘ not 
to the passions of the Irish people, not to the machinations of 
their demagogues,’ but—together with the redress of grievances— 
‘to a strong executive, a just administration.’ 

Since then there have been four ‘rebellions’ of sorts in the 
unhappy country. Young Ireland, which came to a head and 
exploded, harmlessly enough, four years after Disraeli’s speech, 
was in its origin a revolt from the timidity and ‘legality’ of 
O’Connell’s methods. ‘Physical force’ rose against ‘ moral 
force,’ and, as Lord Clarendon complained, the armed resources 
of the Government were strained in their well-meant efforts to 
protect the ‘ physical forcers’ and their meetings from being 
‘destroyed’ by those whose hopes were placed in moral force. 
The Fenian rising was purely political and was to some degree 
a sequel of the American Civil War. The Land League and Plan 
of Campaign, which came nearer to being a true revolution than 
any of the other three, was partly agrarian and partly Fenian. 
As for the Sinn Feiners of to-day, they began by deriding and 
thwarting the ‘United’ Leaguers as Duffy and Mitchel did the 
O’Connellites, and ended by becoming the catspaws of 
‘ Larkinites ’ and sheer anarchists. 

Those who, from conviction or from mere resignation, have 
accepted the Home Rule remedy will naturally say that the way 
to bring about the conditions called for by Disraeli—a strong 
executive, and a just administration—is that adopted by Mr. 
Gladstone and inherited without overmuch exuberance of enthu- 
siasm by Mr. Asquith—to hand over the destinies of Ireland to be 
fought for by Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. William 
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O’Brien, not to mention the Larkinites and the Sinn Feiners. 
Unionists have, of course, many objections to that step, but this is 
not the time for party politics. I would only indicate two con- 
siderations suggested by recent events, that may give pause to 
Englishmen and Irishmen of good will, whether they call them- 
selves Home Rulers or Unionists. The first is the fact, now 
officially admitted by a Home Rule Government, that any attempt 
to foree Home Rule on Ulster would result in civil war with 
incidents vastly more serious than any recorded in ’48 or 67. And 
it may be remarked here that a short visit to Belfast as part of a 
journey through Ireland during the course of the rising was 
sufficient to convince me that the attitude of anxious watchful- 
ness that characterised the origin and development of the armed 
Volunteer movement in the North had been in no degree 
modified. 

And the second weighty consideration is this. Taking for 
granted the good will and loyalty of which Mr. Redmond and his 
immediate followers have given ample and gratifying assurances, 
where is the security that he will be able to fulfil his contract or 
to maintain order and the Imperial connexion in a country 
notoriously turbulent and unstable, and containing, as we have 
just seen, constantly smouldering beneath the surface elements 
that only await their opportunity to burst into flame? What 
power has he shown, for example, to meet or deal with this present 
rising, which was primarily a revolt against his own authority? 
In the course of a visit to the various centres of actual or threatened 
rebellion I saw no evidence of any concerted or vigorous action on 
the part of the authorities of the League or of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians to check the evil activities of the Sinn Feiners. 
Here and there the ‘ Loyal’ Volunteers had proffered their ser- 
vices to help to maintain order—in one case alongside the Ulster 
Volunteers! In Cork the Bishop and the Lord Mayor had 
courageously formed a joint deputation to a body of armed Sinn 
Feiners and remonstrated with them—without much success— 
on their conduct. In at least two places I found the local M.P.s 
doing their best to maintain or to restore order by vigorous appeals 
to the self-interest—if not to the loyalty—of their people. But as 
an organisation, and as the predominant political force in the 
country, the League obviously did not possess the power or the 
resource to intervene promptly and authoritatively. 

Their attitude as I found it in Dublin when the flames had 
subsided and the strong hand of Sir John Maxwell had grasped 
the rudder and saved the ship, was not materially different from 
that of the rival Executive at Dublin Castle. Indeed it irresistibly 
- recalled to the mind of one Dublin Nationalist with whom I dis- 
cussed it that of the Western settler after his conflict with the 
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bear. When the bear entered the hut, threatening death and 
destruction, the settler promptly made his escape to the loft, 
pulling the ladder up after him. His wife, thus left to her own 
resources, tackled the bear and brained him with the wood-axe. 
Whereupon the head of the house came down rubbing his hands 
and remarked : ‘ Mary, we managed that well.’ Solid people in 
England and Scotland who might be willing to accept a strong 
Home Rule administration for the sake of peace, may not 
unnaturally call for better evidences of strength and statesman- 
like resource on the part of the Parliamentary party and of the 
League than were manifested in their ‘ masterly inactivity ’ during 
Dublin’s ‘ Black Easter.’ 

Some of those English writers who have been uttering amiable 
and misleading platitudes about Ireland for the last few years, but 
who, one would have hoped, might have been stunned into sense 
by the events of the rising, still evidently think that the situation 
is one to be met by smooth words. One gentleman suggests that 
the thing to do in order to cope with a crisis arising from a 
plethora of talk and a paralysis of action is to summon a com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. John Redmond, Sir Edward Carson, 
Mr. John Dillon, Sir John Lonsdale, Mr. Joseph Devlin, Sir 
Horace Plunkett, and a number of miscellaneous ‘ representatives 
of agriculture, industry, and banking.’ This he thinks ‘could 
not fail to strengthen the Executive.’ For a country in con- 
vulsions, and a house on fire, he proposes—another debating 
society which, from its very constitution, could not possibly agree 
about anything! There are already engaged in the Government 
of Ireland a wilderness of departments, boards, and offices—Lord 
Macdonnell, while he was Under Secretary, succeeded, I believe, 
in counting up forty-seven—all engaged in spinning webs of red 
tape. And now it is suggested that we should create still another 
centre of talk and inaction. 

Every political reform that the wit of man, or of debating 
societies, could suggest has already been tried. English money 
and English credit have been lavished in the endeavour to restore 
agricultural prosperity. And, by universal consent, and judging 
from the appearances on every hand, never has rural Ireland 
enjoyed such superabundant prosperity as at the present moment. 
Even a Home Rule Act is passed in solemn form. There is no 
pretence of a material grievance left. Yet this is the time chosen 
for the bitterest, the most bloodthirsty, and the most malignant 
rebellion for over a century. The manifesto of the rebels was 
indeed a curiosity in its way, for it alleged not a single grievance 
or act of oppression. It suggested no reform—except rebellion. 
The men of ’98, of Emmet’s rising, of the Tithe War, of ’48, of 
the Fenian rising, of the Land War, had their grievances, and 
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even those whose duty it was to suppress these revolts and to 
restore order differed not so much about the disease as about the 
remedy. Yet at the moment when the remedy—so far as politi- 
cians can provide a remedy—is admittedly complete, the old ‘red 
fool-fury ’ breaks out, and in a most aggravated form. 

Is it not evident that there is something behind and below 
all this ; that there are two different complaints at work, and that 
the remedies that deal with the one do not reach, do rather 
aggravate, the other? There are two Irish writers of rare patience 
and sympathy and insight to whom Irishmen in difficulties have 
learnt instinctively to turn—Mr. Lecky and Sir Horace Plunkett. 
Opening, almost at random, Sir Horace’s Ireland in the New 
Century, I find in the very first chapter a passage dealing with 
Irish ‘ sentiment,’ which, in view of events, throws a somewhat 
discouraging light on the situation. Mr. Lecky, it will be re- 
membered, began as a Nationalist of the sentimental school and 
ended as a militant Unionist ; Sir Horace Plunkett began as an 
Irish Unionist M.P., but has in the course of time, and while 
in no sense lowering his Imperialist standard, displayed an ever 
growing sympathy with national sentiment. Yet each bears 
witness—or rather Sir Hurace calls Mr. Lecky to witness—to 
the ineradicable and unreasoning hatred of England entertained 
by successive generations of Irishmen. Sir Horace naturally 
hopes that it is passing away—his life is devoted to the blessed 
work of appeasement—but he wrote before the recent staggering 
outburst. Mr. Lecky appears to be frankly pessimistic. The 
former writes of the ‘ undying hatred of the English name ’ which 
he found in Irish America, and the latter speaks of ‘ the savage 
hatred of England that animates great bodies of Irishmen on both 
sides of the Atlantic.’ * 

This is a sentiment which it is foolish and futile to get angry 
with or to scold about : it is equally foolish and futile to ignore it 
or to pretend that it does not exist. It is evidently rooted in some 
deep racial, historical, and religious origins which keep it fresh 
and vigorous in spite of reforms and concessions. Time, assisted 
by that ‘strong Executive and just administration’ of which 
Disraeli spoke, will, we may hope, wear it down in the long run : 
it is evidently not in the least affected by constitution-tinkering, 

2 Since the above sentence was in type Mr. Birrell, in his evidence before 
the Royal Commission to inquire into the causes of the Insurrection, speaking 
from an experience longer than that of any previous Chief Secretary, made the 
following statement (sitting of May 19) : 

‘ The spirit of Sinn Feinism is mainly composed of the old hatred and distrust 
of the British connexion, always noticeable in all classes and in all places, 
varying in degree and finding different ways of expression, but always there 
as the background of Irish politics and character. . . . This dislike, hatred, 
disloyalty, so unintelligible to many Englishmen . . . is always there and always 


dangerous.’ 
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by well-meant reforms, or even by material prosperity. There is no 
doubt a certain amount of unemployment and of constantly recur- 
ring poverty in cities like Dublin and Cork, but here again it is 
remarkable that the provisional Government made no reference 
to the economic question. Mr. Lecky’s ‘ savage hatred of 
England ’ is the only sentiment appealed to. 

This sentiment asks for no reforms and will accept none. 
‘ Begone Saxon’ is its motto. There is no suggestion of Home 
Rule, of economic reform, or of representative institutions in the 
rebel manifesto. It is a sheer appeal to revolution : 

Having organised and trained her manhood through her secret revolu- 
tionary organisation, the Irish Republican Brotherhood, and through her 
open military organisations, the Irish Volunteers and the Irish Citizen 
Army; having patiently perfected her discipline, having resolutely waited 
for the right moment to reveal itself, she now seizes that moment, and, 
supported by her exiled children in America and by gallant allies in 
Europe, but relying in the first place on her own strength, she strikes in 
full confidence of victory. We declare the right of the people of Ireland 
to the ownership of Ireland and to the unfettered control of Irish destinies 
to be sovereign and indefeasible. 


This is the movement that has been encouraged to gather 
strength and to prepare its plans by a few years of notoriously 
incompetent rule in Dublin. Not, indeed, that the indictment 
need be confined to so short a period, for the whole institution and 
incidents of the Viceroyalty itself are tainted. Nassau Senior 
long ago found it to be ‘a hot-bed of jobbery, incompetence, and 
maladministration.’ More than once its abolition has figured 
on the programme of reforming Governments, but the clamour 
of the various interests concerned always succeeded in stifling the 
movement. If Mr. Asquith wishes even to outline a course of 
radical reform in Dublin he will have to begin at the top and 
give Ireland a properly organised Executive, responsible directly 
to Parliament. Only time and just government can cure the 
diseased sentiment that underlies Irish discontent, but in the 
meantime capable administration will go a long way to mitigate 


the more urgent evils of the situation. 
JOSEPH R. FISHER. 
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THE IRISH ENIGMA AGAIN 
(II) 


AN APPEAL FOR AN IRISH ENTENTE: A LESSON FROM 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Since the lamentable revolt in Ireland broke on an unexpecting 
world many expositions have been given of the causes of the Irish 
trouble, but most of them have been given from a remote or an 
external point of view. For an understanding from within one 
must share the Irish nature in addition to knowing the actual facts 
and circumstances. 

The structure of the Irish population and its relations to 
government are very peculiar, and the main reason for this 
peculiarity is that the system and spirit of government are more 
related to the past than to the present. In the ordinary course of 
things the form of government in any country, if it is indigenous 
to the country, takes its character from the people and develops or 
changes as they change or develop; but if it is placed and held 
there by an exotic authority it becomes stereotyped to its original 
objects, or moves only in conformity to the influences of the exotic 
authority by which it is maintained. The Prussian government 
of the Polish provinces of Prussia is and remains wholly Prussian, 
not Polish but anti-Polish, and although the Poles subject to its 
jurisdiction may accede to the electoral and other civil rights of 
Prussian citizenship, yet, so long as they remain Polish in their 
ideals and hopes, there can be no sympathy or harmony between 
them and the system of government which has been set over them. 
The position of the Government in Ireland is quite similar. It is 
not an Irish Government: it is the British Government in Ire- 
land, and the lineal descendant and successor of all those anti- 
Irish forms of government which British power set up in the past 
to protect the British within the Pale from the Irish without the 
Pale, and to endeavour to reform the Irish within and without 
the Pale, first of all, from being Irish and next by conversion to 
British ways and ideals. The savagery of the past is gone, but 

‘the taint and character survive. The thought of governing Ireland 
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according to Irish ideas or with the co-operation of the people 
themselves was never conceived in the policy of the past unless to 
be ruled out as a thing quite impossible, and the methods of the 
past are the basis of the working system of the present. The 
established usage is, whenever a new Cabinet is formed, to allot the 
two or three chief executive officers in Ireland to Englishmen, and 
these men go to Ireland—usually for the first time in their lives— 
to rule the Irish; and the traditional theory and explanation of 
that usage is, that Ireland being a conquered possession is ruled 
for the benefit of England and by Englishmen according to 
English ideas. This feature of existing relations between Ire- 
land and Great Britain is strikingly manifest at the present 
moment, when the positions of Permanent Under Secretary, 
Chief Secretary, and Viceroy have all fallen vacant together, and 
but for the present extraordinary circumstances would be filled 
up as described. 

The Irish population in relation to its government stands in 
three distinct parties. The first of these, comprising a group about 
a sixth of the population, though in Ireland is not of it, for it 
makes itself alien in all its sympathies. That is to say, the people 
who compose it, believing themselves the special representatives 
and custodians of the British tradition among the Irish, 
through their striving to be ultra-British—more aggressively 
British than any British—have themselves become un-Irish, or 
rather anti-Irish, in being openly antagonistic to the aspirations 
and feelings of the people who surround them. And the sadly 
pathetic part of it all is that the struggle to be ultra-British 
presents an unattractive, sometimes a repelling, type, which the 
true British type would be the first to disclaim, and which ends 
in alienating the other people so much the more instead of 
winning them. All the outward marks of difference, relating 
particularly to race, religion, social habits, are within this group 
strongly emphasised as denoting non-Irish from Irish. Those 
differences do not signify necessarily that either side is wrong 
and the other right, but they do strongly signify the failure of 
assimilation, and in such a position the fault of failure cannot be 
wholly on one side. Their failure with the surrounding people 
exasperates them, and long-standing exasperation has hardened 
into habitual political mood and attitude. When one meets these 
same people out of Ireland, one finds them often enough defending 
things Irish for which they show no attachment when at home; 
but, on the other hand, one often finds them inclined to expose 
and parade all the faults of Ireland and its people and to have 
little to say of their virtues. Unlike the Scottish nobles and 
leaders, who have achieved by the graces and charities of 
friendly mutual intercourse through generations a striking unity 
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with their people and brought those people into unity with them, 
the corresponding class in Ireland have remained a kind of outpost 
garrison amongst unfriendly surroundings. As a British mission 
to gain over a conquered race to acceptance of and reconciliation 
with the conquerors, they have signally failed ; for that the blame 
is not altogether theirs, for the class-ruled England of former 
days did not mean to be acceptable or conciliatory. In such a 
hopeless position and while it continued unchanged they were 
bound to fail, but since the dominant English power has been 
converted to the policy of democracy and justice, the inability 
of its representatives among the Irish to take up the new spirit has 
been conspicuous. They still claim by right of ancient prescrip- 
tion a place of preference in the body politic, and with that the 
old-possessed right to dictate the spirit and policy of the Govern- 
ment—this is what the Nationalists mean when they talk of 
Dublin Castle being swayed by Kildare Street Club; they treat 
every extension of popular rights and privileges as an impious 
encroachment on their own, frankly regard the other inhabitants 
as inferior, and never miss a chance of protesting that the only 
treatment proper for the common people is steady and unrelenting 
coercion. 

Opposed to that set of extremists is another set—also about a 
sixth—who are, and profess to be, anti-English. They feel and 
resent intensely the old wrongs and sufferings which have been 
inflicted on their race and country, to them the dead past is the 
living present, and the democratic England of to-day is the same 
cruel and despotic England which was guilty of those wrongs and 
oppressions and has made no atonement; consequently they still 
feel themselves in the full grip of the tyrant and despair of any 
good for Ireland being won from British power unless by force or 
through fear of danger or injury. It isa mournful gospel, but they 
have the courage of their convictions and are ready to act up to 
them and to bear all the risks and consequences. Although their 
patriotism is corrupted by enmity and lust for revenge, it is pure 
and unselfish in the strong and devoted love they have for their 
own country. In their natures there is the firmest loyalty towards 
the persons or cause or faith they believe in. These people 
attached themselves, especially the youthful element amongst 
them, to the Sinn Fein (‘ by ourselves’) movement, and it was they 
who broke out in the recent revolt, believing their long-looked-for 
opportunity had come. 

Between those two sets of extremists stands the great bulk of 
the population, the remaining two-thirds. This large group is 
made up of various elements : in politics it is mostly Nationalist or 


somewhat Radical, in religion it is mostly Catholic or Noncon- 


formist, in feeling it is strongly Irish, but entirely well-disposed 
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to and ready for friendship with Great Britain, if not rebuffed. 
Like the mass of the people in every civilised country it understands 
the need for public order and could be relied on to co-operate in 
maintaining peace and security ; its ambition is to pursue its daily 
business in security and peace, and to live and let live in such 
enjoyment and happiness as may be one’s lot. The people of this 
group, if crossed by perverse or stupid handling, can be very nasty ; 
if driven to take sides they would go with the pro-Irish extreme 
rather than with the anti-Irish, but of choice they would keep aloof 
from both ; and they can be held and led by sympathy and under- 
standing more surely than in any other manner. In many of their 
susceptibilities I see a close resemblance to a colonial population, 
particularly in their strong attachment to local rights and ideals ; 
these they would, like Colonial populations, stand for even to the 
verge of active resistance, but in spite of that tenacity they are in 
all other directions open-hearted and responsive and ready, if a 
welcome is given, to enter into their rightful place and fulfil their 
part in the fellowship of the Empire. But they must feel assured 
that the national individuality which belongs to themselves and 
their country, like the national individuality which belongs to the 
Scotch and their country or to the Canadians and their country, 
shall not be absorbed or submerged in the offered fellowship, but 
shall be recognised and provided for. 

An Englishman who does not know or appreciate the condi- 
tions in Ireland, and reasons from the conditions in his own 
country, will assume as of course that the large intermediate group 
of the Irish inhabitants which has just been described represents, 
as it certainly should represent, the moral force which stands 
behind the Government of the country, and the regulating power 
by which the two sets of extremists are kept in order. But in that 
assumption he would be altogether wrong. To those who do not 
know the situation, the truth of it must sound very extraordinary. 
Nevertheless it is wholly and literally true that the sentiments and 
opinions of this main part of the population have but little, and 
sometimes no, influence on the conduct and policy of government 
within the country. That absurdity is, after all, if one will only 
reflect on the matter, the natural product of the theory on which 
the government of Ireland was constructed and on which it is in 
a great degree still carried on. The Government in Ireland is not 
responsible to public opinion in Ireland, and therefore is not subject 
to its influence ; it is often in direct antagonism to popular feeling, 
for it believes itself to be, and in reality is, the instrument of 
British feeling and opinion with regard to Ireland ; accordingly it 
disregards Irish opinion and relies on British opinion for its force 
and sanction. So far as it takes notice of any body of opinion in 
Treland it is of the opinion of the old governing caste, the anti-Irish 
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section which still endeavours to maintain an hereditary ascend- 


ancy ; and the worst taunt this once powerful class can fling at its 
Government is for showing any disposition to look out on the 
masses of the Irish people and recognise that they exist otherwise 
than for the purpose of being kept under. Hence the clamour 
against Mr. Birrell’s attempt to bring Irish government into touch 
with, and make it responsive to, the general public of the country. 
His misfortune was the fall that takes place between two stools ; 
the old governing caste had been antagonised and the place of 
power intended for the masses was not yet ready for possession and 
use by them. As regards the Irish government the policy of Mr. 
Birrell was an attempt to put new wine into old bottles. The 
situation in which Mr. Birrell found himself was not of his 
making ; he saw how that situation cried for reform, and he gently 
tried to promote gradual reform. The praise due for the attempt 
is now turned to blame because it has been demonstrated by events 
almost beyond his control that drastic reform was the thing 
required and drastic reform was shut out for the time. It was the 
closed door that produced the catastrophe. 

Many people who are unacquainted with the archaic kind of 
government that exists in Ireland, and were therefore at a loss to 
understand the refusal of Mr. Redmond to accept the office of 
Chief Secretary, and thereby become the Minister responsible for 
carrying on the existing form of Irish Government, or to be 
associated with that form of government by holding membership 
in the Coalition Cabinet, will now perhaps better understand the 
reasons for his refusal. 

The Irish Government suffers, as is to be expected, the dis- 
advantages of its character, and as time goes on those disadvan- 
tages must increase. It was meant to live and work in the dark, 
but in these days it is forced into the light; it was meant to live 
on strength not its own : now thrown back on itself by the march 
of time it has no source of vitality—like a parasite deprived of its 
outside support, there is nothing for it but decay and then extinc- 
tion. Estranged from the mass of the governed who should be its 
foundation and support, it is driven into pre-occupation with the 
two extreme sections, the one for ever crying ‘ Wolf’ and goading 
it on to hostility towards the masses and their sympathies, and to 
acts of severity against their outstanding personalities, the other 
as constantly given to devising and utilising every chance and 
means that offer for circumvention and resistance. From the 
days when it stood for the one purpose of protecting the 
ascendancy class against the mere Irish it carries the taint and 
form which made it the enemy and oppressor of the common 
people, and for that reason it has never been able to rehabilitate 
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itself with them. Their tradition is still that Government is by its 
nature their enemy, and so when it most needs help it is left most 
helpless. So far does this go that even some of the most law- 
abiding and well-disposed amongst the estranged masses will 
withhold information, perhaps information that is wanted for 
the doing of public justice, from agents of Government, because 
from days of old the giving of help or information to Government 
was traitorous to the people. The stigma of ‘informer’ ranks to 
this day with the stigma of Judas. So it is little to be wondered at 
that the recent outbreak took the Government in Ireland quite by 
surprise. Its ignorance and failure on that occasion are but fresh 
evidences of its inherent weakness and unfitness, and these again 
are but fruits of the intentions and system in which it had its 
being. 

The malady is constitutional and must of itself take its course 
from bad to worse. Special treatment has arrested the malignancy 
from time to time, but the root lay deep and the disease had taken 
complete hold of all parts and organs. The caste that formerly 
ruled has fallen from its power and brought down in its fall the 
Government which was its creature and agent. That caste was 
established in manifold privileges and endowments and might 
have won the people’s hearts, but for reasons all too obvious it 
failed with a failure without parallel. In its failure it holds 
pathetically true to the ways which have caused its failure. It 
was planted amongst the Irish to win them to loyalty, and it 
never knew or tried but one way, and that was the way of stern 
treatment and the stronghand. Learning nothing, its tale to-day 
is the same oft-told tale and without a note of variation. It un- 
ceasingly declaims the national faults and foretells ever-approach- 
ing dangers, so that when any danger does really arrive it says 
‘I told you so.’ That was the burden of Lord Midleton’s speech 
in the House of Lords. And from the usual quarters we have had 
the same unvarying calls for ‘ stern retribution.’ There have been 
several centuries, without a break, of government which it is 
indeed mild to describe as stern, and yet the Irish have not been 
won by it. As each new generation grows to manhood and realises 
how it stands and is hemmed in in its own country, the young fire 
in its soul sinks back into apathy or bursts out in revolt. The 
divorce that exists between people and institutions reacts un- 
favourably on both; the institutions suffer and remain alien for 
want of the kindling fire of popular pride and enthusiasm, and the 
people are left without the healthy stimulating momentum which 
is diffused from truly national institutions. It cannot be said that 
there is in Ireland even a national cathedral, a national university, 
a national symbol, or a national centre of unity of any kind round 
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which the people as a whole could be gathered or rallied. And 
that is a real misfortune, the kind of misfortune that even reaches 
to a people’s soul. There is no binding of classes where there 
is no bond of unity, no common cause wherein all may work and 
strive together, and a society riven into groups like the Irish 
population by hereditary differences needs above all things a cause 
that will establish unity and heal divisions. The Anglo-Irish in 
Ireland have no motherland, so eager are they to proclaim them- 
selves children of the Empire out of opposition to the others who 
in a like perverse spirit believe they must repudiate the Empire 
to cherish the motherland. In Scotland, in Canada, in Australia, 
and elsewhere, love for and pride in motherland go hand in hand 
with love for and pride in the Empire, the local and the greater 
patriotism stand and harmonise and grow together; a Scotsman 
is Scottish and a son of Canada is Canadian as against all who 
would expect anything different ; the human heart must well up 
and be made sure in its inborn first loves before it can overflow to 
loves that are more outside and remote. In Ireland the first stage 
having been thwarted, its fulfilment must be awaited before the 
second stage can be expected. How can those successive stages 
be brought about so that Ireland, while being truly Irish, can, 
nevertheless, like other parts of the Empire take her place in the 
Imperial fellowship with entire pride and enjoyment and without 
the least shade of detriment to her deep local patriotism ? 

As against the stern treatment always advocated by the old 
school, I think what is required is drastic treatment, but it must 
be in the way of drastic change. This is the day of drastic 
changes, so the time is propitious. The change must be funda- 
mental, not a change of persons. The system of government 
from without—that is, of government deriving its efficacy and 
policy from British opinion, and always subject to the fluctua- 
tions of that opinion—must be absolutely and wholly discontinued, 
and in its place must be established a system which will genuinely 
represent the Irish people themselves, carry on the internal 
government in their name and by their authority, be truly and 
really their own, and be efficacious through their adherence and 
support. Only do on this occasion avoid the traditional British 
way of unlimited waiting to dwell on actual and possible difficul- 
ties before changes can be made; a comprehensive change will 
dispose of most antecedent difficulties and will provide in its own 
way for any difficulties incidental to itself. Under a native 
government in Ireland the great intermediate group of the popu- 
lation will be converted into supporters of government, and will 
draw to itself probably one-half of the extremists on either wing, 
thus rendering what remains a negligible or governable quantity. 
It is most probable that the recent revolt could not have broken 
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out under a native government, because in the first place the latter 
would receive information of what was going on, and the revolt 
would not have been allowed to work to a head ; and in the second 
place it is nearly impossible to stimulate a revolt against a 
people’s own government. But supposing the revolt to have 
taken place, the putting down of the revolt which Government 
would have had to undertake as an obligation of duty and honour 
would have drawn to its side all the stable and orderly elements 
of the population. This is what happened with us in South 
Africa. If the people of South Africa had not been in possession 
of the real self-government they enjoy, if outside military forces 
had had to be sent in to quell the late rebellion, and if military 
tribunals drawn from those outside forces had been set up to 
deal with the rebels and their leaders, I know what the result 
would now be, but I will not shock people by stating it. At any 
rate, the country would be at present in a state of hopeless chaos 
or even worse. But through wisdom the day of black menace 
has been turned into a day of promise, and the wisdom which 
worked the transformation was the wisdom innate in the people 
sprung from the soil. The same would hold in regard to Ireland ; 
but, even as things are, it seems to me that at this moment we 
hold in our hands the opportunity of a thousand years for winning 
over the Irish people, and if this opportunity is but wisely used 
even the calamity of the revolt may be turned into good. The 
example of South Africa stands before us, so recent and con- 
spicuous in its lessons that no one can miss their teaching who 
is sincerely disposed. Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Redmond 
have drawn together in denunciation of the revolt, and still better, 
in pleading for leniency towards the young and ignorant and mis- 
led, and it is to be presumed that in this first rapprochement they 
represent their respective followings. But is their co-operation 
to be allowed to end there? The anguish and danger through 
which the Empire is now passing call for greater, higher, and 
enduring action. The nation is undergoing its supreme trial— 
perhaps also its chastening ; before this ghastly war comes to an 
end the nation’s fight will be a fight for very existence; we took 
up the fight for the protection of smaller nationalities, and who 
knows but before Providence we are being put to the fulfilment 
of our word, and that its fulfilment towards Ireland, to whom we 
are specially bound, and to whose sad past we owe much atone- 
ment, may not be the test of our courage and sincerity, and 
deserving in this hour of our trial? 

To-the average British mind the discovery must be truly 
shocking that at this day there are thousands of people in Ireland 
—ignorant and mistaken, maybe, but also totally unselfish and 
patriotic in their mistaken way—who, knowing all that is now 
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known of ourselves and our enemies, have been ready to give their 
own lives and risk a German hold of the country they love so well, 
in the mad hope of bringing British rule of their country to an 
end. It is sad beyond words that this should be, but let us*take 
it patiently and bravely, remembering that the deliberate 
planting of thorns during many centuries must continue to yield 
thorns for some time after that culture has been abandoned. 
Courage, and perseverance in the right course without faltering 
even in the face of discouragement, is now the duty placed on the 
nation, and that duty is clearly traced out for us both by the 
darkness of the past and the hope of the future. British liberty 
and institutions have conferred growth and strength on the 
Dominions, while at the same time drawing them more closely 
to the Motherland ; they must produce like results in Ireland if 
they are made as real in Ireland, but let it be remembered that 
the form of institutions without their spirit can be valueless. 
Mexico under Huerta was in form a republic but in fact a tyranny. 
The working and vital principle of the British Constitution is that 
government is the power of the people exercised for the good of 
the people themselves according to their ideas and with their 
consent ; this principle must be applied in Ireland in its genuine 
sense, namely, that the governed people, whose ideas and consent 
are in question, are the Irish people themselves taken as a whole, 
and not merely the Anglo-Irish in Ireland, or the English or 
Scottish people in Great Britain. At present the Irishman sees 
his country and its most serious affairs made a pawn in British 
party politics ; the suspension of the Home Rule Act is in his eyes 
an extra chance in favour of the opposing side still winning the 
party game; for he believes that the feelings and wishes of his 
people and the good gr ill of his country count for little or nothing 
iu the party manoeuvres. If any of our distant possessions were 
subjected to that kind of treatment, the population to a man would 
rise up against it as being grossly wrong in every respect. If it is 
not seen to be grossly wrong to Ireland it is because use has made 
us blind to the wrong. 

Since the Anglo-Boer War my home has cai in South 
Africa. It fell to me also to be chosen for a position of high 
administrative responsibility, by reason of which I have had a 
part in the successive developments—from post-war absolutism 
to the model form of self-government under which the four 
Colonies in that country joined together in the Union—and it has 
also been my luck to be associated with the men who have been 
foremost in those developments. So I have been a witness, at 
close range and with inner knowledge, of the miracle which has 
been wrought before the world in that country by the magic of 
self-government. That magic operates through the sense of oppor- 
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tunity and responsibility which comes into ‘being or becomes 
active when people find themselves left alone to face and solve 
their own problems and manage for good or ill their own concerns. 
Their point of view is thereby at once influenced. Their troubles 
are their own, so also are their successes. There no longer is an 
outside authority to fall back upon or to be held blameable, so 
when you fail you can only blame yourself and try again, each 
time more wisely. It must be left to a people to work out their 
own salvation, no other people can do it for them; and when a 
people find themselves obliged to do it for themselves that is the 
beginning of finding their own salvation. 

The ready and unlimited trust manifested by the people of this 
country in the people of South Africa, by bestowal of the widest 
self-government yet given, stands completely justified by the 
results, and those results point out the way in regard to Ireland. 
A Boer leader once said to me ‘Perhaps your country (Ireland) 
is not strong enough to be worthy of British justice, or perhaps 
being within gunshot range may make a difference’; that sus- 
picion, I am sure, is unwarranted ; but whether it is or not does 
not alter the success achieved by the policy of confidence towards 
South Africa. It may, however, be objected that there are two 
nations in Ireland : so there were in South Africa; Natal dreaded 
entering into Union quite as much—though not so violently 
expressed—as North-East Ulster objects to Irish self-government. 
The Natal delegates at the Convention refused to be bound by 
the Convention resolutions, and the Natal Parliament refused to 
join in the proposed Union without resort to a referendum ; but 
on referendum the Natal people decided to go with the others, 
who were determined to go on with or without Natal. The fear 
of Natal was, and it was then a reasonable fear, that all-British 
Natal would be overwhelmed in a Dutch-ruled South Africa. Yet, 
under Union, Natal has been able to assert herself in a remark- 
able way, and now, after six years of Union, the members for 
Natal—as British in their feelings as they ever were—all belong 
to General Botha’s following, and sometimes are found supporting 
him against the Unionists, who particularly claim to be the 
exponents of British thought and feeling. 

I feel certain that in Ireland the like cure would produce the 
like healing. I am Irish, and I know my people and I understand 
their natures. In any assembly, however composed, of Irish 
people, brought together to consider and decide serious matters 
concerning themselves and their country, there may at first and 
for a time be a clash of unpurged party or sectarian feelings, but 
the common love of country, and the paramount motives inducing 
them to consider and decide with reference to the good or ill 
of the country, will ultimately prevail. Thus a wholesome 
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patriotism will develop and will unite people in spite of antecedent 
prejudices. This is also happening with us in South Africa. 
And I believe that a wholesome friendship towards England 
would also develop. I have seen English and Irish thrown 
together in many situations, and I have always noticed that 
thrown together as individuals they readily become friends, often 
fast friends—much more readily than English and Scottish. 
Their qualities draw them together ; what is in the one responds 
to what is in the other. A similar growth of friendship between 
the countries must arise when the causes which now make for 
friction and keep up prejudices are removed, and the countries 
get a fair chance for mutual and better understanding. 

This brings me to the point at which to make my appeal, and 
the appeal I make is for an Irish Entente. I make that appeal 
most earnestly : for the sake of Ireland in the first place; also, 
as I shali show hereafter, for the sake of the whole Empire, its 
welfare and its unity ; and I make my appeal individually to all 
concerned, whether nearly or remotely. To British people my 
appeal is for a self-denying determination to place Irish affairs 
outside and above the sphere of party politics, and to resolve on 
leaving all the internal affairs of Ireland severely alone (in the 
same manner as, say, purely Scottish or South African affairs 
are now left alone), so that its people themselves shall be left 
and have it put on them to take up the responsibility and charge 
of their own affairs; and to the Irish people I appeal for an 
entente between classes and denominations, and between North- 
East Ulster and the rest of the country, on the basis of all being 
Irish and all owing it to do their best and work together for the 
good of their country and people—all the country and all its 
people irrespective of creed, or race, or antecedents. At this 
moment Irish affairs, if left without attention, must suffer injury 
by neglect, and if forced on public attention must create embar- 
rassments and distractions prejudicial to the supreme attention 
due to conducting the War to victory ; therefore it is an obligation 
on the people of Ireland, whether of the North or the South, to 
join in a common and an earnest attempt to take up their own 
burdens and make themselves responsible for the control and 
carrying-on of their own affairs. I would advise, as the first 
practical step, that a chosen Conference of wise, and patriotic, 
and moderate representative Irishmen be brought together to 
agree on and frame whatever amendments to the Irish Self- 
government Act are necessary for transferring, without further 
delay, the power and responsibility of self-government to the 
Irish people in such a manner as can be accepted as being 
honourable and fair and just by all reasonably minded people in 
Ireland. When that stage is reached, any Bill so framed should 
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be enacted as it stands (as the South African Bill was), and 
thereafter the British people should resolutely hold aloof from 
the cries of extremists of either side and firmly refer back the 
criers to the judgment of their own country and people. 

All that I suggest for Ireland was fully accomplished for and 
by South Africa, although when the South African Conference 
began in 1908 the chances for agreement were very much less than 
even the worst pessimists may now think in regard to an Irish 
Conference. A strong common patriotism, which was both South 
African and Imperial, impelled towards agreement, and differences 
were overcome and settled with the aid of a feeling of self-respect 
that refused to carry differences to any outside authority. And 
when an Irish Conference has framed its plan, no time should be 
lost in putting self-government into operation. Every day of 
postponement is a day for the unwise and unreasonable. There 
is no wisdom in waiting for the end of the War, for how far off 
that is no man can tell, and we cannot too well prepare for all 
that the making of peace and the end of the War will bring. 

As a resident of the Dominions I venture to say a last word 
on their behalf. They look for a consolidation of the Empire by 
closer organisation of the several parts and a central organisation 
of Imperial interests and government. Their part in the War 
entitles them to the fullest and speediest consideration of their 
wishes; and everyone who is in touch with Dominions people 
knows that they expect proposals of a far-reaching and statesman- 
like kind to be brought forward at the close of the War. If they 
are disappointed or baulked in those expectations it is certain that 
awkward questionings will be suggested in their minds as to the 
capacity of the people in the Mother Country to understand or 
manage affairs of Empire. Anyone of clear vision who takes the 
least pains to think must perceive that there is only one road to 
Imperial consolidation, and that is by the way of devolution— 
wide and entire devolution of all affairs of a local character to 
locally constituted legislatures or parliaments, Irish, Scottish, or 
English, as may be—in order to make room for the organisation 
and working of an Imperial or Federal Government. Now, where 
is devolution to begin if not with the Irish, who are wanting it 
so eagerly? The prevalent belief in Ireland—namely, that the 
opponents of Home Rule mean the suspension of the Act to be 
its death if any chance gives them the power to compass that end— 
has spread from Ireland to the Dominions, and it is there felt 
that England has yet to be converted to devolution. So the posi- 
tion remains that the Irish question blocks the way to Imperial 
Federation, and unless that question be wisely and permanently 
settled it will continue to block the way until at last, ‘by causing 
ever-widening embarrassments, it will force itself into cognisance 
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as an Imperial question. Well, if ever the Dominions have to 
participate in deciding whether it is right and proper that the 
Irish should have self-government if they want it, the history and 
experience of the Dominions will lead them to a speedy and certain 
affirmative ; but their estimate of the Mother Country’s capacity 
for leading in Imperial Federation would be sensibly damaged if 
they were given any reason to believe that the Mother Country 
was in any degree herself responsible for the long-continuing 


failure to settle the Irish question. 
J. CLeRc SHERIDAN. 








THE IRISH ENIGMA AGAIN 
(IT) 
THE SINN FEIN REBELLION 


IN his history of ‘ The Oxford Movement ’ Dean Church has much 
to say about the influence of W. G. Ward upon the develop- 
ment of Cardinal Newman’s thought. Ward was as logical as 
the French: Newman was as illogical as the English. Ward 
constantly asked Newman ‘If you think so and so, surely you 
must also say something more.’ Newman was thus obliged to 
make each conclusion Ward drew the basis of a fresh set of 
premises. The result was that the leader of the Oxford Move- 
ment advanced at a pace much more rapid than his natural one. 
When a thinker is in a state of doubt a questioner such as Ward 
not only forces him to resolve but also by the persistence of his 
interrogatories raises additional difficulties. 

There is no doubt [remarks Dean Church] that Mr. Newman felt the 
annoyance and unfairness of this perpetual questioning for the benefit 
of Mr. Ward’s theories, and there can be little doubt that, in effect, 
it drove him onwards and cut short his time of waiting. Engineers tell 
us that, in the case of a ship rolling in a sea-way, when the periodic 
times of the ship’s roll coincide with those of the undulations of the waves, 
a condition of things arises highly dangerous to the ship’s stability. So 
the agitations of Mr. Newman’s mind were reinforced by the impulses of 
Mr. Ward’s.? 


In Ireland the Home Rule Party has always been at the mercy 
of its own extremists. The agitators of the main body have been 
and are reinforced by the impulses of the advanced section in it. 
The result has been a condition of things highly dangerous to the 
stability of the country. What, in effect, Ward was to Newman 
is the extreme man to those who stand for the chief Home Rule 
Party. No doubt all parties have their right, left, and centre. 
In normal times in England we suspect that there is little differ- 
ence bétween the opinions of an advanced Conservative and those 
of a moderate Liberal : extremes do meet. In Ireland this is not 


* Church, The Oxford Movement, p. 365. 
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the case. Men are born Unionists or Nationalists, just as they are 
born Platonists or Aristotelians. In England the lines of division 
between parties on certain questions tend to fade. It is possible 
for members of the two chief political parties to meet in social 
intercourse. In Ireland, on the other hand, there is only one 
vital question, and that is the question of Unionism versus Home 
Rule. Party divisions, then, are so strong that the lines of 
demarcation are always obvious. At the house of a Unionist 
you meet Unionists, and at the house of a Nationalist you meet 
Nationalists. Doubtless the former are as ‘stupid’ as J. 8. Mill 
imagined the Conservatives to be, but they at least preserve 
unity in their ranks. On the other hand, the Nationalists have 
never been able to secure this inestimable advantage. 

At the door of the General Post Office, Dublin, on last Easter 
Monday a Volunteer handed to the public copies of the proclama- 
tion of the Irish Republic. Two sentences in this document call 
for particular notice. ‘In every generation,’ it states, ‘the Irish 
people have asserted their right to national freedom and 
sovereignty. Six times in the last three hundred years they have 
asserted it in arms.’ The first time was the rebellion of 1641. 
Soon the party of the left and the extreme left appeared, and 
there was no love lost between General Preston, the leader of the 
one, and Owen Roe O’Neill, the leader of-the other. In the 
revolution of 1688 the extreme and the moderate sections united 
in making use of James the Second as a means to their diverse 
ends, but they united in nothing else. In the rebellions of 1796-8 
—from this point of view they can conveniently be regarded as 
one—there was an Extreme Left Party invoking French aid, while 
there was another whose members largely trusted in their own 
efforts. The latter stood for the policy of Sinn Fein, which 
literally means ‘ Ourselves alone.’ (It may be useful to add that 
these words are pronounced shinn fain.) In these three rebellions 
the assistance of France was invariably summoned.” The left and 
the extreme left are very much en évidence. 

The three rebellions of the nineteenth century change in 
character. For in them the extreme left plays its terrible part, 
but the left stands aloof. In 1803 the extreme left in the person of 
young Robert Emmet attempted to capture Dublin Castle. The 
attempt to seize this headquarters of the Government failed as 
completely in 1803 as in 1916. In each instance brutal murder 
was committed. In 1803 Lord Kilwarden, an eminent Irish judge, 
was done to death. In 1916 Constable James O’Neill O’Brien 
attempted to keep back the advancing Sinn Feiners. He was 

one : they were many. He was unarmed : they were armed. He 


* M. Hanotaux has sent me evidence of the complicity of Richelieu in the 
1641 rebellion. Cf. Report on Franciscan Manuscripts, Hist. MSS. Com., p. 251. 
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might easily have been taken prisoner by the superior force of 
the rebels : they preferred to shoot him dead. But we return to 
the fifth effort to which the proclamation of the Irish Republic 
refers. There is much that is noble in the Young Ireland 
Movement of the ‘forties. Men like Thomas Davis and Sir 
Charles G. Duffy possessed some of the highest qualities that 
private life can exhibit. There were, however, divisions between 
Daniel O’Connell and the Young Ireland Party. O’Connell 
put his faith in Roman Catholic Ireland: his opponents put 
theirs in all Ireland. He believed in moral force: they believed 
in physical as stoutly as M. Georges Sorel. He supported 
the Roman Catholic policy of denouncing the Queen’s Colleges 
as godless : they were willing to try the experiment of educating 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant side by side. The rift 
between these two sections grew wider and wider, and at last 
the violent broke out into rebellion in 1848, that famous year of 
revolution. The Lord Lieutenant then was Lord Clarendon. 
He acted in statesmanlike fashion, and the rebellion, if such it 
can be called, was immediately crushed. One leader, Smith 
O’Brien, was an honourable man filled with self-conceit. 
Another was John Finton Lalor, who, unlike many leaders of the 
Home Rule Party, really understood Irish history. Disraeli was 
entirely right when he said ‘Irish policy is Irish history, and 
I have no faith in any statesman who attempts to remedy the 
evils of Ireland who is either ignorant of the past or who will 
not deign to learn from it.’ Lalor learnt from his study of the 
past that Irish revolutionary movements from 1641 to 1848 had 
persistently failed, and that one supreme cause of the failure was 
that they had not been joined with a demand for the reform of the 
Land Laws. Combine the desire for independence with the strong 
desire of the farmer to own his holding, and there was an irre- 
sistible appeal to be made to the majority of the population. His 
ideas were unnoticed by Isaac Butt, but they were afterwards 
imbibed by the shrewd mind of Charles 8. Parnell. The com- 
parative success of the latter is the strongest testimony to the 
insight of Lalor. 

The left stood aloof in 1848 : it also stood aloof in 1867 when 
the extremists, the Fenians, made the last attempt in arms 
against England till the present lamentable one. This body 
originated in America, and, like the Sinn Fein Movement of 
to-day, its operations were directed by leaders who were unknown 
to the mass of their followers. In Paris Stephens had his ‘ Com- 
mittee of Public Safety,’ conducting the affairs of the ‘ Brother- 
hood of the Irish Republic.’ In New York O’Mahony had the 
corresponding body, ‘The Fenian Association,’ thus assuming 
an old Gaelic name. Conspiracy is in the blood of the Irish: 
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successful conspiracy is not. Conspiracy is in the blood of the Scots : 
successful conspiracy is. The Irishman likes passwords, oaths, 
and mysterious signs : he also likes drill. The Fenians tried to 
corrupt regiments as Sir Roger Casement is accused of trying to cor- 
rupt the Irish prisoners in Germany. The Fenians set the soldier 
against his officer as they set the tenant against his landlord. 
England was of course described as cowardly, brutal, and hypo- 
critical. The landlord was the supporter of the English ‘ garri- 
son,’ and war to the death was proclaimed against him. Bitter as 
was the hatred of the Jacobin Press of 1792-3 against the seigneur, 
more bitter was the Fenian Press against the landlord. But the 
Roman Catholic Church frowned upon the whole Movement. The 
Government received trusty information from spies, the inevit- 
able accompaniment of every Irish rebellion from 1641 to 1916. 
Dissensions broke out among the Fenians themselves. In their 
extreme left there was an even more extreme section. Stephens 
thought that he who fights and runs away may live to fight 
another day, and he therefore disappeared when the time for 
action came. O’Mahony was deposed by his colleagues. In 
spite of this, a few half-armed men rose in Kerry, Limerick, and 
one or two other counties; but the Royal Irish Constabulary was 
able to cope with the ridiculous pretence at a rising. 

Since 1867 to the present time there has been no outbreak in 
arms. Yet can any middle-aged man forget the ‘eighties with 
their tale of murdered men and women? Can he forget the 
terrors of the boycott? C. 8. Parnell came to see the evil side of 
the employment of force by the Extreme Party. Turn to the 
record of a conversation he held with Michael Davitt after the 
results of the 1886 Election were known: it is to be found on 
p. 407 of Mr. R. Barry O’Brien’s Life of Charles Stewart Parnell. 
Davitt, as a keen Radical, was pressing for a more severe measure 
of Land Reform. ‘ There might,’ answered Parnell, ‘ be an amend- 
ment of the Act of 1881 and of the Act of 1885. We should pro- 
ceed slowly. But there should be no revolutionary changes. No 
attack upon the land system as a whole.’ The soul of the revolu- 
tionary was shocked by this answer of the conservative, and 
Davitt burst forth with an indignant remonstrance, ‘ Mr. Parnell, 

how on earth could you resist attacking the land system as a 
whole, after all your speeches? If you were Irish Secretary in 
an Irish Parliament, how could you defend yourself in the face 
of these speeches? What would you do?’ Swiftly came the 
stern reply, ‘ The first thing I would do would be to lock you up.’ 

The situation of 1886 in this respect is repeated in 1916. 

There is Mr. John Redmond, not a statesman of the Parnell 
order, for he made a mistake Parnell would never have committed. 
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Parnell was at least vertebrate, but what are we to think of a- 
man who cursed a Bill for compulsory service one day and blessed 
it the very next day? What confidence can anyone feel in the 
statesmanship of Mr. Redmond? There is, or rather there was, 
Mr. Pearse, who headed the most extreme section of the 
Nationalist Party. Parnell, we are certain, would have had the 
courage to lock up Mr. Pearse, but had Mr. Redmond had the 
power he would have lacked the will. 

Men of the Pearse type are like the poor: they are always ° 
with us in Ireland. There were men of the extreme left in 1641, 
in 1688, in 1796-8, in 1803, in 1848, in 1867, and in 1916. Sinn 
Feinism can boast of a long if not of an honourable pedigree. 
The idea has long been known, though it is but recently that the 
name has become so notorious. The weekly paper, Sinn Fein, 
dates from the 5th of May 1906, and it continued till the 19th of 
October 1914, when it was suppressed for its treasonable utter- 
ances. The last number was 233, Vol. 5, of the new series, and 
No. 433 of the old series. Able as the founder of the Sinn Fein 
Movement undoubtedly is, it would be wrong to give him the 
credit for the conception of the ‘Ourselves alone’ idea. We 
should also remember that the Fenian Party used physical force 
in 1867, when Sir Edward Carson was thirteen years of age, and 
if the leader of the Ulster Volunteers had never lived Sinn 
Feinism would have come into existence. In The Irish Year 
Book, 1909 (p. 366) occurs the following remark : ‘ Whatever is 
to be said in favour of the use of physical force against England, 
there is nothing to be said in favour of Irishmen making use of 
it against each other.’ (‘The Ethics of Sinn Fein,’ which opened 
with this pregnant sentence, were omitted in the issue of the year 
following ; obviously the publication was deemed inexpedient.) It 
is plain that the policy of physical force had been strongly advo- 
cated and supported as early as 1909. The Ulster Volunteers 
were not in existence till 1912. In the short space of eleven 
years Sinn Fein has established itself in twenty-eight counties 
in Ireland. One of the strange things about it is the unequal 
way in which it has spread itself. There are towns where there 
is scarcely a Sinn Feiner, and there are others where almost 
every man belongs to the organisation. One who has intimate 
knowledge of County Wexford tells me there are few of them in 
Gorey, while Enniscorthy is full of them. These two towns are 
only sixteen miles apart. I ought to mention that my informant 
added that he was surprised, when the rebellion happened, to find 
out that there were more in both towns than he had anticipated. 
The organisation, it is important to note, is not confined to Ire- 
land. There are branches in the chief cities of the United States, 


the capital of the Argentina, and in the large towns in England 
4n2 
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and Scotland. From the official year-book of the party we take 
our account of its policy ®* : 


Constitution. 
The object of Sinn Fein is the re-establishment of the Independence 


of Ireland. 

The aim of the Sinn Fein Policy is to unite Ireland on this broad 
National platform. 1st. That we are a distinct nation. 2nd. That we 
_will not make any voluntary agreement with Great Britain until Great 
Britain keeps her own compact which she made by the Renunciation 
Act of 1783, which enacted ‘that the right claimed by the people of Ire- 
land to be bound only by the laws enacted by His Majesty and the Par- 
liament of the Kingdom is hereby declared to be established, and 
ascertained for ever, and shall, at no time hereafter, be questioned or 
questionable.’ 3rd. That we are determined to make any use of any 
powers we have, or may have, at any time in the future, to work for our 
own advancement, and for the creation of a prosperous, virile, and 
independent nation. 

That the people of Ireland are a free people, and that no law made 
without their authority or consent is, or ever can be, binding on their 
conscience. 

That the General Council of County Councils presents the nucleus 
of a national authority, and we urge upon it to extend the scope of its 
deliberation and action; to take within its purview every question of 
national interest, and to formulate lines of procedure for the nation. 

That national self-development through the recognition of the duties 
and rights of citizenship on the part of the individual and by the aid and 
support of all movements originating from within Ireland, instinct 
with national tradition and not looking outside Ireland for the accom- 
plishment of their aims, is vital to Ireland. 


Now what appeal did this idealistic constitution make to the 
people of Ireland? There can be no doubt that it had a wide- 
spread attraction. Of course, none but a member of the Sinn 
Fein inner council could estimate the numbers accurately. 
According to Sir Matthew Nathan the total is 15,200. This repre- 
sents the official list, but who can reckon the number of sym- 
pathisers? During the Rebellion, in one town 200 out of 250 
National Volunteers joined the rebels. According to this propor- 
tion there are 84,000 National Volunteers who feel that, in spite 
of a conflict of opinions, they have much in common with the 
Sinn Fein body. What classes joined? To this question there is 
no trouble in giving an answer. Many of the farming class and 
some tradesmen—this is significant in view of the union of this 
party with the Syndicalists—came to respond to the call. More 
important still, Government clerks, grocers’ assistants, and 
drapers’ assistants came in large numbers. In the first class there 
were many representatives from the General Post Office, the Con- 
gested Districts Board, and, above all, the Land Commission, 


* The Irish Year Book, 1909, p. 356. 4 The italics are mine. 
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which was a hotbed of Sinn Feiners. The fact may be noted that 
the three sons of Count Plunkett, Directors of the National 
Museum of Science and Art, Dublin, were among the leaders of 
the rebellion. How officials could reconcile it with their con- 
science to serve His Majesty King George the Fifth and belong 
to a body whose root object was to establish a republic 
we cannot divine. A leading Dublin citizen gave me an 
account of an interview he had with a man who held views akin 
to those of the founder of Sinn Fein. He had been a first- 
class clerk in the India Office, resigned when he became 
imbued with Nationalist ideas, and came to this gentleman 
to obtain employment. It was suggested that the Army was his 
proper place. The answer was that he could not undertake to 
fight the ‘battles of England, that he was an advocate of the 
complete independence of Ireland. When pressed with the 
suggestion that the fate of Belgium might be the fate of another 
small country, he replied that England, for her own sake, could 
not afford to allow any nation—e.g. the United States or Ger- 
many—to occupy Ireland, that it would be too dangerous for 
her. That is, this individual was willing to acknowledge that in 
the last resort the independence of Ireland was entirely dependent 
upon the might of England, but refused to admit that any obliga- 
tion to the Empire was incumbent upon him in consequence of 
this position. 

Of course we see that this clerk sacrificed much for his 
conscience. The very same can be said for others among the 
Sinn Feiners, though the position of (say) the Land Commission 
clerk is impossible to justify. We also freely admit that within 
the organisation were men whose lives were pure, whose 
honesty was unimpeachable. Take one example. Thomas 
Clarke was one of the very few old men in the Movement: 
indeed, he is the direct link between the Fenians and the Sinn 
Feiners. He had taken part in the dynamite outrages of the 
‘eighties, and had been sent to penal servitude. In Dublin he 
kept a tobacconist’s shop and sold papers. He refused to sell any 
paper containing racing intelligence or any that was in the least 
degree vulgar. Clarke was a fanatic, but he was that most 
dangerous fanatic of all, one who is devoted to a single object, 
and that the utter destruction of England. One of the most 
dreadful things about the extremists is to note the enormous part 
that hate occupies with them. Love of Ireland there is in such 
men, but hate of England is a far stronger motive in their actions. 
‘The Hymn of Hate’ is now familiar in Germany, but its senti- 
ments have been always familiar in Ireland. ‘To what do you 
ascribe Parnell’s success?’ Sir Charles Dilke was asked. He 
answered : ‘ To his aloofness. He hated England, English ways, 
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English ways of thought.’ Except one goes through issue after 
issue of Sinn Fein it is impossible to credit how largely hate bulks 
in its articles. Read the number of the 19th of September 1914. 
There is an article on ‘ The Slave Mind,’ which runs thus : 


England is fighting for her life—the same England that we Irish for 
generations past have charged with all the crimes that one nation can 
charge against another. We have charged her with the assassination of 
our people, we have charged her with the suppression of our trade and 
commerce, we have charged her with the wasting of our fields and the 
enforced ignorance that has left us today the most backward people in 
Western Europe. We have charged against her more than the Poles 
have charged against the Russians, more than the Hungarians fifty years 
ago charged against the Austrians, more than the Netherlands; when 
they were under its yoke, charged against Spain. We have professed to 
hate her. And if the charges we made against her were true, we would 
be curs if we did not hate her. 


What were the plans by which the founder of Sinn Fein pro- 
posed to accomplish his vast designs? They are outlined in the 
constitution he drew up. He started the United Irishmen, which 
set forth some of the details, and inter alia advocated the Fenian 
policy of physical force. Here, indeed, he derived inspiration 
from the speech Mr. Gladstone delivered at Dalkeith on the 26th 
of November 1879 : 


When it came to this [spoke Mr. Gladstone] that a great gaol in the 
heart of the Metropolis was broken open under circumstances which drew 
the attention of the English people to the state of Ireland; and when 
in Manchester policemen were murdered in the execution of their duty, 
at once the whole country became alive to Irish questions, and the ques- 
tion of the Irish Church revived. It came within the range of practical 
politics. 

In October 1881 Parnell and his followers could be described 
as men who were ‘ marching through rapine to the disintegration 
and dismemberment of the Empire.’ Men like the chiefs of the 
Sinn Feiners saw the importance of the earlier announcements 
not altogether in the same light as that in which Lord Morley 
viewed them in his biography. Unlike Mr. Gladstone, unlike 
Mr. Asquith, and unlike Mr. Redmond, they saw that there was 
no logical half-way house between union with England and com- 
plete separation. The Redmondites are pledged to a scheme 
which seems to them a base compromise. In 1904 their founder 
wrote a vigorous pamphlet on The Resurrection of Hungary. 
This he published anonymously at the modest price of a 
penny, for he was more anxious to gain currency for his ideas 
than to make money. In this stirring work he advocated that 
the Irish representatives should withdraw from Westminster and 
form in Ireland a voluntary Legislature endowed with the moral 
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authority of the Irish nation. This Legislature should be com- 
posed of the 103 members of the Imperial Parliament united to 
two hundred additional members :.these were to be nominated 
by the Corporations of the different towns, the representatives of 
the Urban Councils and the Poor-Law Boards. Courts of Arbi- 
tration were to be established, to which people were to bring their 
disputes, after the manner of the primitive Christians, instead of 
the Law Courts. There was to be passive resistance to Irish 
taxation. There are traces of the Swadeshi Movement in regula- 
tions laying down that articles paying duty to the British 
Exchequer should, so far as practicable, not be consumed, There 
was to be a complete withdrawal of all support to the British 
armed forces. The development of Irish industries, Irish arts 
and crafts, and Irish literature was to be encouraged to the fullest 
extent. 

The motto of the founder of Sinn Fein was ‘ We cannot over- 
throw England, but we can ignore her.’ The United Irishmen 
was succeeded by another paper, Sinn Fein, and in its 433 
numbers the reader can study the workings of the mind of 
an able wrong-headed man. Take an article in the issue of the 
26th of September 1914 : 


This Home Rule Parliament, to which there is no analogy in any 
part of the world, is forbidden to make laws respecting the Crown, Peace 
and War, the Army and Navy, Alienage or Naturalisation, 

It is forbidden to raise a territorial force or any armed force what- 
ever. It is forbidden to make any trade treaties or any other treaty with 
any other nation. .. . 

It is forbidden to make any quarantine laws or navigation laws... . 

It is forbidden to alter the Merchandise Marks Act and similar 
Acts. . 

It is forbidden to control Irish customs. .. . 

It is forbidden to collect Irish taxes. . . . 

Were it not that Sinn Fein has been temporarily reduced in size 
owing to the shortage of paper, we could fill another column with the 
vital things the Home Rule Parliament is forbidden to legislate on. The 
paltriest Diet in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the smallest State in the 
German Empire, has powers a hundredfold superior to this proposed 
Parliament. Every business man, every man of intelligence, will see 
that Ireland has her hands deliberately tied against any adyance in 
trade and commerce, and any direct control of her own money. 


This quotation explains perfectly why there is—why there 
must be—unceasing opposition between the honest. Redmondites 
and the Sinn Feiners. In these words speaks the determined 
opponent of compromise. Here speaks the man who is in the 
true line.of succession of the extreme left of the six rebellions to 
which the proclamation eloquently refers. 

The President, nominal or otherwise, of Sinn Fein is Professor 
John MacNeill, who held the Chair of Early and Medieval 
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History in University College, Dublin, a constituent college of 
the National University. In common with so many ordinary 
members of his body, Eion MacNeill, as he calls himself, began 
life as a Government official, and he did not leave His Majesty’s 
direct service till 1909, being then forty-two years of age. He is 
not a native-born speaker of Irish; he acquired it as any of us 
might acquire French. Like J. M. Synge, he went to the Arran 
Islands where he began to learn Irish in 1890. He was the first 
honorary secretary of the Gaelic League, and for some time 
edited its weekly bi-lingual organ, An Claidheamah Solus (‘The 
Sword of Light’). His attitude to the use of force can be seen in 
the speech he made on the 6th of April 1916, protesting against 
the expulsion of three men for treasonable speeches and acts. In 
the Hibernian of the 8th of April, under the title of ‘ Our Plans 
are our Plans,’ Mr. J. J. Scollan writes : 





















Professor Eion MacNeill, the gifted leader of the Volunteers, is not a 
man in the habit of using strong or intimidatory language, and when he 
finds reason to speak in the manner in which he did at the monster Protest 
Meeting, held at the Mansion House (i.e. the Guildhall of Dublin) on Thurs- 
day evening last against the banishment of Messrs. Mellowes, Blythe, 
and Monaghan, his grave words should be studied and pondered upon 
by friend and foe alike. ‘Our plans are our plans,’ he told the vast 
assembly, and amidst a breathless pent-up silence that could be felt, he 
proceeded to tell his audience, ‘And we will not be diverted from what 
we have undertaken to do by any attempts at exasperation or provocation.’ 
Towards the close of his appeal when his soul seemed to be flashing from 
his eyes, with head erect, and right arm extended, a voice vibrant with 
feeling and earnestness, he exclaimed, ‘If they desire to suppress the 
Irish Volunteers there was one way possible to do it, and that is to let 
them move their military force against them. If General Friend, or 
whatever general there is, wants to put down the Irish Volunteers, let 
them call out the forces of the Crown against them, and we will meet 
them.’ 
















When he said this there was a spontaneous outburst of enthu- 
siastic cheering which literally shook the building. 










‘Whether’ [the leader of the Volunteers continued] ‘it is on equal 
terms, or two, or five, or ten, or forty to one, let them come against us 
and we will not shirk it, and until they move their forces against us, we 
will go on as we have up ‘o the present with our preparations.’ When 
the Professor thundered his last words, his audience leapt to its feet as 
one man, and there was no vestige of doubt but that thousands of the 
Volunteers and young men there would, did necessity arise, make Mr. 
MacNeill’s words good. 














It is well to state that the chairman of this meeting was Alderman 
Corrigan, the locum tenens for the Lord Mayor, and the other 
speakers included Alderman Tom Kelly, the Rev. Father 
’Connolly, Mr. Sheehy Skeffington, the Rev. Father Costello, 
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and ex-Alderman Macken. In another report of Professor 
MacNeill’s speech these words occur : 


Another pretence against these men was that their conduct had been 
prejudicial to recruiting. Now let them produce the evidence and give 
these men their trial. In whatever degree these men were guilty he was 
guilty of it, and if they could make anything of it let them bring it toa 
trial. 


Chief of the Staff of the Irish Volunteers though Professor 
MacNeill be, it was Mr. P. H. Pearse who assumed practical 
control when the rebellion burst forth. Padraic MacPiarais, as 
he styled himself, was only thirty-six when he was shot. From 
his youth he was enthusiastically in favour of Irish studies. At 
seventeen he had founded an Irish literary society, and at eighteen 
he was elected a member of the Executive of the Gaelic League. 
In spite of his many tramps in the west of Connaught he never 
spoke Irish well. Indeed, the only scientific scholar among the 
Sinn Feiners is Eion MacNeill. One critic said that Pearse 
translated tales of the Christ-child from baby-English into baby- 
Irish, and the criticism, harsh as it is, expressed the exact truth. 
He had zeal in abundance, but it was not a zeal according to 
knowledge. If ever a man required Talleyrand’s warning of 
* Above all things, no zeal,’ it was Pearse. In his school at Rath- 
mines, St. Enda’s College, he tried to be consistently Irish in 
the curriculum. Instruction was largely in Irish but, like so 
much instruction given in Irish, it was much more of a supposi- 
tion than a reality. The school of hundreds of boys required 
masters, and it is no easy matter to secure men who speak Irish. 
Pearse endeavoured to teach mathematics, physics, philosophy, 
and literature on a bi-lingual basis. His plays were acted by the 
teachers and boys, and a Passion play given in the Abbey Theatre 
at Easter 1911 deserved and received much praise. His recent 
pamphlet, The Separatist Idea, aims at finding a reasoned 
defence for nationality, and the reasoning is both eloquent and 
sincere. It is interesting to note in it the connexion between the 
ideals of 1796-8 and those of 1916. Wolfe Tone was the leading 
spirit in the former outbreak, and Mr. Pearse furnishes us with 
a searching study of the ideals of Wolfe Tone. When Lord 
Plunket was found perusing the columns of the Nation, the 
organ of the Young Irelanders, a friend asked him the tone of 
the new journal. He answered laconically ‘ Wolfe Tone.’ Mr. 
Pearse by his glorification of rebels was consciously adopting this 
note also. He traces Tone’s own development from an inherited 
distrust of the English Government to cautious separatism, and 
then to the uncompromising creed, ‘I believe in one Ireland and 
that Free.’ The conclusion of the pamphlet is that the populace 
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is always right, and that those who have much to lose are poor 
revolutionaries. 

One of Pearse’s colleagues at St. Enda’s College was Thomas 
MacDonagh, who was also Lecturer in English at University 
College, Dublin. He was a young man of not more than thirty, 
and gave promise of a brilliant future in literature. He wrote 
three or four books of verse, and already some of his poems are 
in anthologies. Though he gave much time and thought to Irish, 
his published work is all in English. In 1911-he received the 
degree of M.A. from the National University for his thesis on 
Thomas Campion, the poet and musician, who was a contem- 
porary of Shakespeare. In this thesis, characteristically enough, 
he seeks to.show that Campion was an Irishman. As one reads 
his poems it is impossible not to feel pity for one who perished 
so untimely. Yet the feeling is misplaced. He devised a scheme 
which ended in the death and wounding of over 450 officers and 
men. And what are we to say of the dead men, women, and 
their children, our fellow-citizens? What about the men who 
were his dupes? A few days ago they were alive and well. Now 
fifteen have died a traitor’s death, more than a hundred are 
doomed to spend their best years in prison, whilst a large num- 
ber has been deported. What about the divisions in Ireland that 
this unhappy rebellion has so inevitably made deeper than 
they were before? For years to come the noblest street in 
Ireland will look to our eyes as if the Germans had done to us 
what they have done to Ypres or Rheims. It is melancholy to 
think that it is not an open enemy who has wrought this 
destruction but those of our own household. 

Madame Markievicz is difficult to class with any school of 
opinion, though she is the link uniting the Nationalists with 
the working-men. Born of the old West of Ireland family of 
Gore-Booth, but with English blood in her yeins to give energy 
to Irish imagination, she was notorious in the Dublin strike of 
1918 as an active supporter of James Larkin. Her histrionic 
temperament and gifts are great: we admired her delightful 
acting in the title-réle of Mr. George A. Birmingham’s best play 
Eleanor’s Enterprise. But in Irish life these qualities have been 
singularly unsuitable. Without balance or judgment, she 
attached herself to every rebel cause. When the Irishman 
landed near New York he was examined by the Customs official. 
‘ What,’ he exclaimed in surprise, ‘is there a Government here? 
Then I’m agin the Government.’ The story fits Madame 
Markievicz precisely : she has always been ‘agin’ the Govern- 
ment, whether social or political. For some years she employed 
her energies, or at least some of them, in training Boy Scouts in 
order to develop future enemies against England. It is to be 
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hoped that the sentence which has been inflicted upon her will 
prevent her for ever from taking any active part in the life of 
Dublin or any other part of Ireland. 

Madame Markievicz knew Mr. James Connolly well, and 
through these two, for the first time in the annals of Irish history, 
there is a bond between Nationalism and International Syndi- 
calism. It is a new and a strange feature. When William 
Morris came to Dublin in 1877 and 1886 he did not find a trace 
of any sympathy with his views from the Irish. According to 
himself, ‘ the last meeting on Tuesday evening was peaceful and 
even enthusiastic.’ The meeting certainly was not peaceful, 
for when the audience of extremists saw that they were not going 
to hear about Home Rule Morris was howled down. Socialistic 
ideas are not likely to obtain widespread influence in a country 
where so many of the farmers own their holdings, and where 
necessarily individualism has so strong a following. In the towns 
the situation is altogether different, though even here the influ- 
ence of politics is widely felt. The artisan of Dublin sympathises 
but faintly with the artisan of Belfast because the one is 
Nationalist and the other is Unionist. In town and country oné 
never gets away from this line of cleavage. At the same time, 
during the last ten years the Socialists in Dublin and Belfast have 
been gradually increasing in numbers. But though their ideas 
are the same, there is little communication between them. 

Mr. James Larkin, of Liverpool, and Mr. James Connolly, 
of Glasgow, were the founders of Socialist ideas in the Irish 
metropolis. There is really nothing in common between their aims 
and objects and those of the Sinn Feiners. ‘ Misfortune makes 
strange bedfellows ’ was the remark that occurred to one when the 
alliance was heard of. There is, however, a natural explanation. 
The Syndicalists loathe the Irish Party, because it, according to 
them, safeguards the interests of the capitalist. Up to the present 
the Imperial Parliament has been so much concerned with the 
Irish farmer that it has somewhat lost sight of the Irish labouring 
man. Messrs. Larkin and Connolly were clever enough to take 
advantage of this feeling, and to couple with it the dislike of the 
Sinn Feiners to the Redmondites. The proclamation of the Irish 
Republic states that ‘the Republic guarantees religious liberty, 
equal rights, and equal opportunities to all its citizens, and declares 
its resolve to pursue the happiness and prosperity of the whole 
nation and of all its parts, cherishing all the children of the nation 
equally.’ Here we trace the characteristic note of Mr. Connolly. 
In his paper, the Irish Worker, he capably combined the curious 
amalgam of Sinn Fein and Syndicalism. He wrote articles 
insinuating a connexion between such fundamentally different 


5 Mackail, Life of William Morris, vol. ii. p. 165. 
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doctrines as the individualism of Irish Nationalism and the cos- 
mopolitanism he really had at heart. The desire to avenge the 
defeat of the Labour Party in the 1913 strike is another reason 
for the temporary union. 

In the Workers’ Republic the facile pen of Mr. Connolly is 
constantly at work. In the issue of the 6th of April of this year 
we read that : 


The Council of the Irish Citizen Army has resolved after grave and 
earnest deliberation to hoist the Green Flag of Ireland over Liberty Hall, 


as over a Fortress held for Ireland by the arms of Irishmen. . . . Green 
flags wave over recruiting offices in England and Ireland as a bait to 
lure poor fools to dishonourable deaths in England’s uniform. . . . The 


Cause of Labour is the Cause of Ireland, the Cause of Ireland is the 
Cause of Labour. They cannot be dissevered. Ireland seeks freedom. 
Labour seeks that an Ireland Free should be the sole mistress of her own 
destiny, supreme owner of all the material things upon her soil. 


His book on Labour and Irish Nationality contains a power- 
ful statement of this thesis. 

The issue of the Workers’ Republic of April 8, 1916, gives a 
critique of a play by Mr. Connolly. ‘Under which Flag?’ is the 
significant title of this ‘ patriotic’ play. Of course the one flag 
is the ‘ cruel red’ of England and the other is the green flag of 
Ireland. The dramatic conflict is fought round the person of 
Frank O’Donnell, a farmer’s son, who in the first act announces 
his intention of joining the English Army, but at the end of the 
third act, having been shown the right path by his parents, his 
sweetheart, and the old blind patriot, Brian MacMahon, joins the 
fighting forces of the Irish Republican Brotherhood instead. Here 
are some of the dicta of Brian MacMahon: ‘ Both the soldier 
and the policeman are traitors, but the policeman is a spy as well.’ 
‘Tf the soldier is a traitor to Ireland, the emigrant is a deserter as 
well.’ 

It is with no surprise we read in this number the following 
poem by Miss Maeve Cavanagh, published sixteen days before 
the present rebellion : 


Tue Catt To ARMs. 


(On the Recent Mobilisation of the Citizen Army.) 


Make way, oh gaping, careless crowds, 
Fall back, and let them by, 

Fate even now may weave their shrouds, 
They go—to win or die. 

Some moments since, at work they bent, 
In factory, mill, or street, 

Till Eire her Reveille sent, 

Then thronged they to their feet. 
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Machines were stay’d, tools thrown aside, 
’Twas Hire’s hosting day, 
Ne’er bridegroom to a regal bride 
Went half so fleet as they. 
With bandolier and trusty gun, 
Each busy street they tread, 
Whilst England’s craven garrison, 
Looks on in hate and dread. 


They needed neither bribe nor threat, 
’Twas love their service bought, 
Had yielded life without regret, 
If but its gift had brought 
The great, shy bird of Freedom near, 
To fold her wings at last, 
And nest upon the land so dear, e 
Till Time should wind his blast. 


They kept their vigil brave and true, 
No foe that fort assailed, 

The British Bull-dog loth to woo 
New dangers, backed and quailed 

And slunk to kennel, baffled, sore, 
Too scared to bark or bite, 

To weave his dastard plots once more, 
’Gainst men he dare not fight. 


? 


Hight days before the outbreak Madame Markievicz wrote 
‘The Call.’ Here are the last two verses : 


Do you hear the call in the howling wind? 
It storms down the mountain side, 

For Freedom, for Ireland, for Honour, for Right, 
Choose now, ’tis the time to decide. 


We answer the call with a ringing cheer, 
With bayonets fixed we stand ; 


We are ready and steady without a fear 
To die for our native land. 


When these poems appeared one at least of the writers was 
aware that she was not merely writing poetry, but lines inciting 
to rank rebellion. As we turn over the files of the papers in 
which such verse was published we do not wonder that the readers 
thereof imagined, and rightly imagined, that the Government was 
afraid to act. The Hibernian gives week by week Ireland’s 
Roll of Honour, which is not the names of men who have fallen 
gloriously at the Front, but a list of those who have been expelled 
from their native land for inciting men to high treason. In the 
issue of April 15, 1916, no less than twenty-nine names are 
enumerated in this Roll of Honour. Here is a case: ‘ James 
Kerrigan, Glencar, Manorhamilton (for refusing to allow a foul- 
mouthed ruffian named O’Donnell, a Kitchener captain, to insult 
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him, 1l.).’. In such papers German losses are steadily minimised, 
and we are repeatedly informed that the Germans are in good 
spirits and that they are certain to win. 

Honesty of April 8, 1916, has a dastardly story told in order 
to frighten devout Roman Catholics. In an article entitled 
‘Mother’s Letter’ it is imagined that an Irish mother and a 
German mother stand at the gates of Paradise. ‘ Suddenly the 
gate of heaven opened, and we . . . turned eagerly to see who 
might be waiting for us beyond. ‘‘ Mother,”’ cried a soul inside, 
‘*T am here, and so are Fritz and Karl.”’ ‘‘ Hans! Hans! Oh! God 
be praised ! ’’ said the German mother, and with a face all radiant 
she went to her rest. I could see no sign of Joe or Tom or Paddy 
orJemmie. ‘‘Oh! God have mercy on me!”’ I cried ; and, turn- 
ing to a saint that somehow I knew to be Saint Patrick, I said 
**Oh! blessed Patrick, where are my boys?’’ He looked at me 
sadly. ‘‘ The German mother was right,’’ he said, ‘‘they died 
in a bad cause. They are not here.’’’ 

The streets of Dublin are free from the barricades of the Sinn 
Feiners, and the pedestrian may wander where he will. But 
how are the minds of men and women who have read such 
poisonous stuff to be cleared? The circulation of these papers— 
and there were many of them—was from two thousand to eight 
thousand a week. Will their effects be removed in a day? If 
people think that Sinn Feinism is at an end they are laying up 
for themselves the most serious disappointment. Men and women 
have been told that if their boys join the British Army they will 
go to the bad in this world, and they will certainly go to hell 
in the world to come. At the gates of Portobello Barracks, 
Dublin, we have seen men distributing handbills to the soldiers 
telling them of the unmentionable diseases they were certain to 
be infected with if they remained in the Army. This distribution 
took place not in piping times of peace but in the stern 
days of war. The truth is that ideas of rebellion are not con- 
fined to the intellectuals who belong to the Sinn Fein Party. 
Doctrines of disloyalty have been preached with impunity in 
Ireland during the last ten years, and now we are reaping some 
of the harvest—there is a plentiful crop still to be reaped. 
Take a case in Cork this very year. A magistrate in that town 
was asked by a solicitor to refrain from adjudicating in a trial 
on the ground that the previous Saturday he had said that ‘So 
long as they were bound up with that accursed Empire, so long 
would they be on the verge of starvation.’ The retort of the 
magistrate to the solicitor was ‘I am responsible for any words I 
have used, and it is for another authority to take any action they 
wish. I will sit here till removed by higher authority.’ So far 
as I know he is still adjudicating upon cases. No higher authority 
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intervened, and some Irishmen not unnaturally drew the con- 
clusion that there was no such authority. 

Some have expressed surprise that men of sanity, not to say 
ability, could have believed it possible with such resources as they 
possessed to defy the British Government. We give the reasons 
as we heard them from a Sinn Fein officer. Neither he nor his 
comrades realised that England, embarrassed as she is by her 
need for troops abroad, could send a sufficient force to deal with 
them. Germany, they were confident, was about to land 150,000 
troops in Connaught. One of the striking features of the rebellion 
is the apt pupils of Germany that the rebels proved to be. They 
used dum-dum bullets ; they kept officers hostages in the General 
Post Office, and, when escaping from it, drove them in front in 
order to draw off fire from themselves ; they seized Jacob’s factory 
knowing the difficulties of dislodging them from it because of its 
proximity to the Adelaide Hospital. 

There are people who have cherished sympathies with the 
Sinn Feiners because they seemed to them to stand for idealism. 
And if indeed idealism has been present in this Movement let none 
mock at one of the divine qualities of the human race. But the 
pity, the sad pity, is that this noble attribute should dissipate 
itself in so mischievous and dangerous a direction. Ireland as 
a separate nation is a vain and empty dream. For within Ire- 
land is not the material by which a nation may live alone. She 
can never by her own resources build or maintain a fleet. Yet 
to an island a fleet is the first essential of national existence. 
There are after all but two alternatives, two national ideals. 
Ireland must either be one with England as a portion of the 
Empire to which she contributes in a large measure imagination, 
soul, intensity, wit, resourcefulness ; or she may refuse her share 
in a great and glorious Empire—she may spend her soul, her 
intensity, her wit, her resourcefulness in fostering a scheme which 
is essentially and eternally impracticable. It may lead in the 
future, as in the present, to the detriment of England. It may lead 
Ireland to the destruction, partial or complete, of herself. But 
there is one goal to which it can never lead, and that is to National 
Independence. For if not on England, she is forced by the cir- 
cumstance of position and destiny to rely upon some other Power. 
And the Anglo-Saxon race with which she is inextricably inter- 
twined, and whose language has become her mother-tongue, cries 
out against the outrage of submission to an alien rule. We have 
met in the course of these painful days Irish people, who, in the 
midst of the shock and consternation, have bewailed their 
nationality. ‘They were once proud of their native land, but now 
disloyalty has poured dishonour upon it, and they are overcome 
with shame. Their impulse is to turn their backs upon Ireland 
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and to leave her to the fate of her own misguided factions. It is a 
natural instinct but not a healthy one. Never was a time when 
the need of loyal co-operation was greater. For public opinion 
must be formed upon new lines. The vacillating policy of political 
compromise and unsatisfying measures for a quasi-self-government 
have proved a complete and disastrous failure. In some other 
solution must the yearnings of the Nationalist spirit be fulfilled. 
It is for Irishmen of every shade of opinion to join together to 
find it. 

We do not ignore the difficulties in making the South and West 
of Ireland as contented under the union with Great Britain as 
Ulster is. Yet little more than a hundred years ago Ulster was 
one of the most disloyal parts of all Ireland. To-day there is no 
part of His Majesty King George the Fifth’s dominions where 
hearts beat so warmly for him. Loyalty will not come to-day or 
to-morrow in the rest of Ireland, but though it may tarry there is 
no cause for despair. Even while Irishmen were trying to betray 
the Empire, Irish soldiers were laying down their lives under its 
flag. We do well to remember this, for in this fact lies the promise 
of a new, a loyal, and an united Ireland. 


Rospert H. Murray. 
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THE FUTURE OF ASIATIC TURKEY 


TuE problem of Constantinople has perplexed and distressed the 
world during many centuries. Numerous wars have been waged, 
and innumerable lives have been sacrificed by the nations desiring 
to possess or control that glorious city and the wonderful Narrows 
which separate Europe from Asia and connect the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean, the East and the West, the Slavonic 
and the Latin-Germanic world. Hitherto it was generally 
believed that an attempt to settle the question of Constantinople 
would inevitably lead to a world war among the claimant States, 
that their agreement was impossible. Hence diplomats thought 
with dread of the question of Constantinople, which seemed 
insoluble. The present War has broadened men’s minds, and 
has bridged many historic differences. It has created new 
enemies, but it has also created new friends, and it appears that’ 
the problem of Constantinople will peacefully and permanently 
be settled when the Entente Powers have achieved their final 
victory. However, while we may rejoice that the ever-threaten- 
ing problem of Constantinople has at last been eliminated, it 
is possible that another may arise in its place. The question 
of Asiatic Turkey may convulse the world in a series of devastat- 
ing wars unless it be solved together with the other great ques- 
tions which will come up for settlement at the Peace Congress. 
Innumerable great and small problems will have to be con- 
sidered at the Peace. Not only the map of Europe, but that 
of the world, will have to be redrawn. The coming seftle- 
ment will be greater, and may be far more difficult, than that 
made at Vienna a hundred years ago. It would therefore not 
be surprising if those of the assembled statesmen who are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the significance, the importance, 
and the danger of the problem of Asiatic Turkey should say 
‘We have our hands full. Let us not touch the question of 
Asiatic Turkey. That is a matter for another generation.’ 
That attitude’ is understandable, but it should not deter those 
statesmen who realise the portent and the peril of the Turco- 
Asiatic problem, and the danger of leaving it in abeyance, from 
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impressing upon their less well-informed colleagues the necessity 
of a settlement. 

The question of Asiatic Turkey is undoubtedly a far more 
difficult question than that of Constantinople. Constantinople 
and the Straits are, as I was allowed to show last year in this 
Review,’ not the key to the Dominion of the World as Napoleon 
the First asserted, but merely the key to the Black Sea. Former 
generations, uncritically repeating Napoleon’s celebrated dictum, 
have greatly overrated the strategical importance of that 
wonderful site. The importance and value of Asiatic Turkey 
on the other hand can scarcely be exaggerated, for it occupies 
undoubtedly the most important strategical position in the 
world. It forms the nucleus and centre of the Old World. It 
separates, and at the same time connects, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, three continents which are inhabited by approximately 
nine tenths of the human race. 

If we wish clearly to understand the importance of Asiatic 
Turkey we must study its position not only from the strategical 
point of view, but also from the religio-political and from the 
economic points of view. 

Asiatic Turkey occupies a most commanding position, both 
for war and for trade. A glance at a map shows that Asiatic 
Turkey is the link and the bridge which connects Africa with 
Asia and both with Europe. It occupies a position whence three 
continents may easily be threatened and attacked. The strategi- 
cal importance of a site depends obviously not only on its geo- 
graphical position, but also on its military value, on the facilities 
which it offers both for defence and for attack. Looked at 
from the defensive point of view, Asiatic Turkey forms an enor- 
mous natural fortress of the greatest strength. The waters of 
the Black Sea, of the Mediterranean, of the Red Sea and of the 
Persian Gulf efficiently shelter the larger part of its borders, 
while its land frontiers are as powerfully protected by gigantic 
waterless deserts and lofty mountain ranges. Range after 
range of mountains protect Asiatic Turkey towards Russia 
and Persia. The non-Turkish part of Arabia is a torrid desert, 
and one of the least-known and least-explored countries in the 
world. In the South-West, Asiatic Turkey is protected by the 
barren waste of the Sinai Peninsula, the Suez Canal, and the 
Sahara. Thus, Asiatic Turkey enjoys virtually all the advantages 
of an island, being surrounded on all sides by the sea and sandy 
and mountainous wastes. 

Asia Minor is the nucleus, the territorial base and the citadel 
of Asiatic Turkey. High mountain walls rise on its Black Sea 

- and Mediterranean shores, and it is sheltered towards the south 


* ‘The Future of Constantinople,’ Nineteenth Century and After, March 1915. 
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by the mighty Taurus chain of mountains which stretches from 
the Gulf of Alexandretta, opposite Cyprus, to the Persian 
frontier. The Taurus forms a wall of defence from 7000 to 
10,000 feet high against an enemy advancing upon Asia Minor 
from the Red Sea and Syria, or from the Persian Gulf and 
Mesopotamia. 

The best defence is the attack. The importance of a fortress 
lies not so much in its strength for purely passive defence as in 
its usefulness as a base for an attack. An impregnable fortress 
which cannot serve as a base of attack because it lies on an 
inaccessible mountain or on an out-of-the-way island can safely 
be disregarded by an enemy, and is therefore militarily worth- 
less. Asiatic Turkey is a natural fortress which possesses vast 
possibilities for attack, for it borders upon some of the most valu- 
able and most vulnerable positions in the world, and it is able 
to dominate them and to seize them by a surprise attack. In 
the north it can threaten the rich Caucasian provinces of Russia 
and their oilfields, with Tiflis, Batum, Baku. From its 600 miles 
of Black Sea coast it can attack the rich Russian Black Sea 
provinces with the Crimea, Odessa, Nikolaeff, and Kherson. It 
can easily strike across the narrow Bosphorus at Constantinople. 
Towards the west of Asia Minor, and in easy reach of it, lie 
the beautiful Greek and Italian islands in the Aegean, which 
until recently belonged to Turkey, and lies Greece itself, which 
for centuries was a Turkish possession. West of Turkish Syria 
lie the Suez Canal, Egypt, Erythrea, and the Italian and French 
Colonies of North Africa. 

A powerful Asiatic Turkey can obviously dominate not only 
the Bosphorus, the Dardanelles, and the Suez Canal, but the 
very narrow entrance of the Red Sea near Aden, and that of the 
Persian Gulf near Muscat as well. It must also not be forgotten 
that only a comparatively short distance, a stretch of country 
under the nominal rule of weak and decadent Persia, separates 
Asiatic Turkey from the Indian frontier. It is clear that Asiatic 
Turkey, lying in the centre of the Old World, is at the same time 
a natural fortress of the greatest defensive strength and an ideal 
base for a surprise attack upon Southern Russia, Constantinople, 
the Aegean Islands, Greece, the Suez Canal, Egypt, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and India. 

Time is money. From year to year international traffic tends 
more and more toward the shortest and the most direct, the 
best strategical, routes. Asia Minor lies across one of the greatest 
lines of world traffic. It lies across the direct line which con- 
nects London, Paris and Berlin with Karachi, Delhi, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Canton and Shanghai. The enormous mountains of 
Afghanistan and of Tibet and the great Russian inland seas 
412 
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compel the main railway lines connecting Europe and Asia, which 
undoubtedly will be built in the future, to be led via Constanti- 
nople and Asia Minor, and not via Russia and Southern Siberia. 
Year by year the importance of the land route to India and China 
by way of Asia Minor will therefore grow. Year by year the 
strategical value of the railways running through Asia Minor from 
Constantinople towards Mosul and Baghdad will increase. 
Asiatic Turkey commands by its position the shortest, and there- 
fore the best, land route to India and China, the route of the 
future. By commanding the Suez Canal and the narrow straits 
which lead from the Indian Ocean to the Red Sea and to the 
Persian Gulf, that country is able to threaten with a flank attack 
the sea route to India and China not merely in one but in three 
places. As the opening of the Persian Gulf lies not far from 
the Indian coast, it is obvious that a strong Power holding Asiatic 
Turkey would be able to threaten with its navy not only the 
Mediterranean route to India and the Far East but the Cape 
route as well. 

The strategical position of Asiatic Turkey curiously resembles 
that of Switzerland. Being surrounded by lofty mountains, vast 
deserts and the sea, Nature has made Asiatic Turkey an im- 
pregnable fortress, another Switzerland. However, while little 
Switzerland dominates by its natural strength and strategical 
position merely three European States, Germany, France and 
Italy, Asiatic Turkey dominates the three most populous, and 
therefore the three most important, continents of the world. 

Asiatic Turkey looks small on the ordinary maps ; but it is, as 
the following table shows, a very large and very sparsely populated 
country. 


Gomere Inhabitants Population per 
es 


at Last Census Square Mile 
Asiatic Turkey . 699,342 19,382,900 28.0 
United Kingdom . 121,633 45,370,530 372.6 
Germany A " 208,780 64,925,993 310.4 
France . ; , 207,054 39,601,509 189.5 
Spain . ‘ , 194,783 19,588,688 100.5 
European Russia . 1,862,524 122,550,700 64.6 


Asiatic Turkey is three and a half times as large as Germany 
and nearly six times as large as the United Kingdom. Its popu- 
lation is quite insignificant. Compared with Asiatic Turkey even 
Russia is a densely populated country. Asiatic Turkey is at 
present almost a desert, although it may be made to support a 
very large population for it possesses vast possibilities as will 
be shown further on. The country has certainly room for at 
least a hundred million inhabitants. 

Austria-Hungary has become an appendage of Germany, and 
Turkey and Bulgaria German vassal States. During many 
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decades patriotic Germans dreamed of creating a Greater 
Germany, reaching not merely from Hamburg to Trieste but from 
Antwerp to Aden, to Koweyt and perhaps to Muscat and far 
into Southern Persia. German thinkers were attracted towards 
Asiatic Turkey not only because of its great past and its vast 
economic possibilities, but also because of its matchless position 
at a spot where three continents meet, whence three continents 
may be dominated, whence Russia and the British Empire may 
most effectively be attacked, whence the rule of the world may 
be won. The present War undoubtedly was largely a war for the 
control of Asia Minor. 

In the middle of the last century leading German economists 
and thinkers who exerted a most powerful influence upon German 
statesmanship and upon German public opinion, such as Wilhelm 
Roscher, Friedrich List, Paul de Lagarde, Ferdinand Lassalle, 
J. K. Rodbertus, Karl Ritter, the great Moltke, and others, writ- 
ing long before the unification of Germany, advocated the creation 
of a Greater Germany embracing all the German and Austro- 
Hungarian States and the acquisition of Asia Minor in some 
form or other, and dreamt of the creation of an organic con- 
nexion between Berlin and Baghdad by including the Balkan 
States in an Austro-German Federation. The creation of a 
Greater Germany, stretching from the North Sea to the Bos- 
phorus, and across the Straits to the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean, was lately advocated unceasingly by many pan-Germans. 
The acquisition of Asia Minor was urged by many eminent 
writers and men of action, such as Hasse, Dehn, Rohrbach, 
Sprenger, Sachau, Von der Goltz, Karger, Naumann, Schlag- 
intweit, and many others. I would give a characteristic example 
out of many. Professor Dr. A. Sprenger, the former director of 
the Mohammedan College of Calcutta, wrote in his book Baby- 
lonia, the Richest Land of Antiquity, and the most Valuable Field 
of Colonisation at the Present Time, published in 1886 : 


The Orient is the only territory of the earth which has not ~yet been 
seized by the expanding nations. It is the most valuable field of coloni- 
sation. If Germany does not miss its opportunity and seizes it before 
the Cossacks have put their hands upon it, the whole German nation will 
gain by the colonisation of the East. As soon as several hundred thousand 
German soldier-colonists are at work in that glorious country the German 
Emperor can control the fate of Western Asia and the peace of all Asia. 


Similar views were expressed by many eminent Germans. 
The Baghdad Railway was evidently not merely a financial enter- 
prise of the Deutsche Bank, undertaken for the development of 
Asia Minor. Konia, the natural capital of Asiatic Turkey, lying 
on the Baghdad Railway, is situated almost exactly midway 
between Berlin and Karachi. 
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Let us imagine the Turkish Government in Asia replaced by 
that of a strong and ambitious military Power. Such a Power 
would develop the country in every way and would double and 
treble its population. It would open the country in every direc- 
tion by means of railways. It would construct lines capable of 
carrying a vast amount of traffic towards the Russian, Egyptian, 
and Persian frontiers, and it would continue the last of these 
lines, ‘on economic grounds,’ through Persia towards Balu- 
chistan, towards India. It would create a powerful navy and 
construct strong naval bases on the shores of the Black Sea and 
near the southern openings of the Red Sea and of the Persian 
Gulf. Having done all this it would be able to throw at the 
shortest notice an immense army either across the Bosphorus 
into Constantinople, or across the Suez Canal into Egypt, or 
across Persia into India. A strong European military Power, 
firmly settled in Asiatic Turkey, disposing of 2,000,000 Turkish- 
Asiatic soldiers and of a sufficiency of railways and of a fleet, 
could make Constantinople and Egypt almost untenable. It 
could gravely threaten Southern Russia and India and the most 
important sea-route of the world. At the same time, such a 
Power, if it should become a danger, could not easily be dislodged 
or defeated, because the enormous defensive strength of the 
country would make its resistance most formidable. 

If we wish clearly to understand the strategic importance of 
Asiatic Turkey and the dangers with which the world might 
be threatened from that most commanding point, we need not 
draw upon the imagination, but may usefully turn towards the 
history of the past. In the Middle Ages a small but exceedingly 
warlike Power arose within the borders of Asiatic Turkey. 
Using as their base of operations that most wonderful position 
where three continents meet, Mohammedan warrior tribes swept 
north, south, east, and west. They rapidly overran and con- 
quered Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, Spain, Sicily, and even 
invaded France and Italy. They conquered all the lands around 
the Black Sea and subjected to themselves Arabia, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Northern India as far as the Indus and the 
Syr-Daria, the ancient Jaxartes. They crossed the Straits, 
seized Constantinople, the whole Balkan Peninsula and Hun- 
gary, and advanced up to the walls of Vienna. They ruled the 
Sea. The word Admiral, from Amir, the Arabic word for Chief, 
Commander, the same word as ameer or emir, reminds us of 
their former naval pre-eminence. 

The strategical value of Asiatic Turkey is very greatly in- 
creased by the vast religio-political importance of the country. 
Asiatic Turkey contains the holy places of Christianity and 
of Islam. Mecca and Medina exercise an infinitely greater 
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influence over Mohammedanism than Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
do over Christianity. Mecca and Medina give an enormous power 
to the nation which possesses or controls these towns. Asiatic 
Turkey is not only the religious, but also the physical, centre 
of Mohammedanism. From Asiatic Turkey Mohammedanism 
spread in every direction. Starting thence it conquered all North 
Africa down to the tenth degree of Northern latitude, and ex- 
panded eastward as far as Orenburg and Omsk in Russia and 
penetrated through Afghanistan as far as Delhi and Kashmir in 
India. The followers of Mohammed form a solid block which 
stretches from the west coast of Morocco and from Sierra Leone 
across Asia Minor deeply into Russia and Siberia and into India. 

Lying in the centre of the Mohammedan world, Asiatic Turkey 
would be an ideal spot whence to organise and to govern a great 
Mohammedan Federation or Empire. Mohammedanism may 
conceivably have a new lease of life. Pan-Islamism need not 
necessarily remain an idle dream. A strong leader and able 
organiser, possessed of the necessary prestige, might make it a 
reality. Turkey as the guardian of Mecca and Medina, and there- 
fore of Islam, has naturally exercised little influence over the 
Islamic world. The Mohammedans throughout the world have 
rejected with scorn the Turks as their leaders, because they have 
incurred the contempt of their brother Mohammedans by their 
moral and material degeneration. However, it seems not im- 
possible that a strong military Power controlling the Holy Places 
might succeed once more in controlling all Islam, and might 
thus be able to utilise the serried ranks of 300,000,000 Moham- 
medans against its enemies. That idea was probably in the 
German Emperor’s mind when, on the 8th of November 1898, 
speaking in the ancient town of Damascus and addressing his 
Mohammedan guests, he emphatically proclaimed: ‘ May the 
Sultan of Turkey and may the three hundred million Moham- 
medans throughout the world who worship him as their Caliph 
be assured that the German Emperor will be their friend for 
all time.’ Since then the German Emperor has assumed the 
role of Protector of Islam. 

Mahomet was a warrior. Islam is a conquerors’ creed. A. 
strong military Power, controlling Mecca and Medina, might 
bring about a revival of conquering Mohammedanism and might 
make Pan-Islamism a dangerous reality. The greatest Moham- 
medan Powers are the British Empire, Russia, and France. 
British India alone has 70,000,000 Mohammedans, all French 
North Africa is Mohammedan, and Russia has no less than 
20,000,000 Mohammedan citizens. The religio-political import- 
ance of Asiatic Turkey is so very great that its control by a strong 
military Power might endanger not only France, Russia, and 
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the British Empire, but the whole world. France, Russia, and 
the British Empire desire the maintenance of peace and are 
therefore most strongly interested in preventing a revival of a 
fanatically aggressive Mohammedanism, especially if it be 
directed by a non-Mohammedan Power for non-Mohammedan 
ends. 

The economic importance of Asiatic Turkey is exceedingly 
great. Asiatic Turkey is the oldest and by far the most important 
nucleus of Western civilisation. All the most glorious seats of 
ancient power and culture had the misfortune of being con- 
quered by Turkish barbarians. The wonderful empires of Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Egypt, Phoenicia, Lydia, Media, Carthage, 
Persia, Greece, Palestine and the Arab Empire were seized by the 
followers of Sultan Othman and his successors, and wherever 
the Turks went they created nothing except disorder, ruin, and 
utter desolation. The country which gave rise to the far-famed 
towns of Babylon, Nineveh, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Opis, Artemita, 
Apollonia, Corsote, Thapsacus, Baghdad, Ilium, Pergamon, 
Magnesia, Smyrna, Sardes, Susa, Ephesus, Tralles, Miletus, 
Halicarnassus, Antiochia, Laodicea, Iconium, Tarsus, Berytus, 
Sidon, Tyre, Damascus, Palmyra, Memphis, Thebes—this 
country became a wilderness. Poverty-stricken villages, or 
mere heaps of debris, indicate the sites of nearly all the greatest 
and most flourishing cities of the Ancient World. 

How great and how general is the desolation of Asiatic 
Turkey, which formerly was one of the most densely populated 
countries of the world, may be seen from the following figures : 





Population 

Square per Square 
fles Inhabitants Mile 
Asia Minor ‘ j ;: 199,272 10,186,900 52 
Armenia and Kurdistan . 71,990 2,470,900 34 
Mesopotamia . ‘ ® 143,250 2,000,000 14 
Syria . ‘ : a 114,530 3,675,100 33 
Turkish Arabia . : ‘ 170,300 1,050,000 6 
Total Asiatic Turkey ‘ 699,342 19,382,900 28 


The most densely populated vilayet of Asia Minor is that of 
Trebizond, with 76 people per square mile. It is followed by 
Ismid with 71, Smyrna with 64, and Brussa with 64 people per 
square mile. How small the population is even in the most 
favoured and most advanced vilayets of Asia Minor may be seen 
by the fact that all Bulgaria has a population of 116.4 per square 
mile, Serbia 144.0, and Italy 313.5 per square mile. The culti- 
vated part of Egypt had, according to the census of 1907, a popu- 
lation of 915 per square mile, but it should now amount to about 
1000 per square mile. 
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How wonderfully countries which have been under the wither- 
ing rule of the Turk may flourish when this rule has been 
abolished may be seen by the example of Egypt. In 1882, in 
the year of England’s intervention, the population of Egypt 
was, according to the census of that year, 6,831,131. At the 
census of 1907 it came to 11,287,359, and by now it should amount 
to about 13,000,000. During the brief span of England’s occupa- 
tion the population of Egypt has doubled, and its wealth has 
grown prodigiously. Between 1879 and 1881, three particularly 
favourable years, Egypt’s imports amounted on an average to 
7,000,000/. per year. In 1913 they came to 27,000,000I. 

Trade by itself produces but little. The vast wealth of 
ancient Babylonia, Assyria, Lydia, Media, Persia, Phoenicia, 
and of the glorious Greek towns on the western coast of Asia 
Minor was founded on the broad and solid basis of agriculture. 
Asiatic Turkey was in ancient times famous for its agricultural 
wealth. Numerous existing ruins show that even the uplands 
in the interior abounded in large and prosperous towns. At 
present Asia Minor has only 10,000,000 inhabitants. From a 
statement contained in the Historia Naturalis of Pliny, we learn 
that Pompey subjected in the war against Mithridates a popula- 
tion of 12,183,000. If we deduct from that number the pirates 
against whom he fought, the soldiers of Mithridates, the in- 
habitants of Crete, and those of Armenia and the Caucasus, 
together about 3,000,000, and add the inhabitants of Western 
Asia Minor, who, according to Beloch, should then have num- 
bered from 8,000,000 to 9,000,000, the whole of Asia Minor, 
that is the territories this side of the Euphrates, should have con- 
tained between 17,000,000 and 18,000,000 people 2000 years 
ago. 

Asiatic Turkey has large stretches of good soil and an excel- 
lent climate. Cereals of every kind, cotton, rice, and tobacco 
flourish. On the lower slopes of the west, figs, olives, and grapes 
grow in profusion and in perfection, ‘and in the higher altitudes 
flourish the pine, the fir, the cedar, the oak, and the beech. 
Agriculture, aided by modern methods of production and trans- 
portation, should be able to nourish an enormous population in - 
that favoured land, and should make it once more highly pros- 
perous. Besides, Asiatic Turkey is extremely rich in minerals, 
including coal, gold, silver, nickel, mercury, copper, iron, and 
lead, but these resources have so far remained practically un- 
touched. Under a good Government Asia Minor may once 
more become an exceedingly wealthy and well-peopled country. 
The possession or the control of Asiatic Turkey will produce both 
power and wealth. A military State controlling it would con- 
vert its wealth into power. Under its direction Asiatic Turkey 
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would not become a second Egypt but another military State, 
and its mineral wealth would lead to the establishment of enor- 
mous arsenals and armament factories. 

On the Turkish coast there are numerous excellent bays and 
inlets where in olden times flourishing City States carried on an 
active trade. Under the Turkish Government these old harbour 
works, like the old towns, roads and canals, have been destroyed 
or have been allowed to fall into ruin. In many places good 
harbours could be constructed at moderate expense, and the re- 
vival of agriculture and the exploitation of the mineral resources 
of the country would once more create a flourishing coast trade, 
would re-create the old Greek settlements. 

Asiatic Turkey is economically very important not only 
because it is possible to increase enormously its stunted power 
of production but also because, with the building of railways, 
an enormous passenger and goods traffic may be developed on 
the direct line which connects Central Europe with India and 
China via Asia Minor. The intercourse between East and West 
is rapidly increasing. The Suez Canal traffic came in 1870 to 
436,609 tons net. In 1876 it came to 2,096,771 tons, in 1882 
to 5,074,808 tons, in 1901 to 10,823,840 tons, and in 1912 to 
20,275,120 tons net. The geographical position of Asia Minor on 
the shortest trade route connecting the East with the West, 
which gave wealth to Phoenicia, and which made Sidon 
and Tyre the merchants of the Ancient World and the founders 
of a far-flung sea-empire, may greatly enrich its inhabitants. 

The Turks have no gifts either for government or for busi- 
ness. Their administration in all its branches is a byword for 
corruption, neglect, disorder, and incompetence, and as they 
display the same qualities, or rather defects, in business their 
trade is carried on almost entirely by foreigners, especially 
by Western Europeans, Greeks, and Armenians. In their vast 
Asiatic provinces the Turks possess, admittedly, one of the richest 
countries in the world, a country which imperatively calls for 
development. 

Asiatic Turkey is the stronghold of the Turkish race. How- 
ever, only a part of the inhabitants are Turks. In Western 
Asia Minor, and especially in the harbour towns, live about 
1,500,000 Greeks. Smyrna is a Greek town. In Eastern Asia 
Minor, near the Russian frontier, dwelled before the War about 
2,000,000 Armenians. Chiefly in the South there are about 
10,000,000 Arabs. Besides these there are numerous other races, 
Syrians, Kurds, Circassians, Jews, etc. 

. Wherever the Turks rule, they rule by misrule, by persecu- 
tion, by extortion, and by massacre. The Greeks in the West, 
the Armenians in the East, and the Arabs in the South sigh for 
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freedom from Turkish oppression. Hitherto, Europe has been 
horrified chiefly by Turkish misrule in the Balkan Peninsula, the 
sufferings of which have overshadowed the equally scandalous 
misrule in Asiatic Turkey. When the Turks have lost Con- 
stantinople and have been finally driven out of Europe their 
singular capacity for misgovernment will find full scope in their 
Asiatic provinces. These will become a gigantic Macedonia, and 
the outrageous treatment of the Greeks, Armenians, and Arabs 
will bring about in Asia Minor the same disorders which formerly 
prevailed in the Turkish part of the Balkan Peninsula. Here, 
as in the Balkans, the sufferings of the subject nationalities will 
arouse among other, and especially among the related, nations 
@ desire to interfere and to protect the unfortunate peoples against 
their masters. 

The facts given in these pages allow us, then, to draw the 
following conclusions : 

1. Asiatic Turkey occupies a position of great defensive 
strength and of great potential danger to its neighbours, a posi- 
tion which dominates the three old continents. A powerful 
military State, possessing or controlling the country, would be 
able to threaten its neighbours in some highly vulnerable quarters. 
It would be able to convert it into an enormous military camp, 
and it might mobilise Islam throughout the world and bring about 
@ gigantic catastrophe. 

2. The great latent wealth of Asiatic Turkey, its matchless 
position for trade and commerce, and the fearful neglect from 
which it suffers are bound to arouse among all progressive nations 
a keen desire to open up the country by means of railways and 
harbours, and to exploit its precious agricultural and mineral 
resources. 

3. The presence of subject nationalities, Greeks, Armenians, 
Arabs, etc., in Asia Minor, who are likely to suffer persecution 
-at the hands of the ruling Turks, is bound to bring about a desire 
for intervention on the part of other Powers. In view of the 
commanding position occupied by Asia Minor and the possibility 
of some nation or other wishing to make use of that country for 
aggressive purposes, the European Powers may as little be able 
to act in harmony in endeavouring to create good order in Asiatic 
Turkey as they were in European Turkey. Once more philo- 
Turkish and anti-Turkish Powers may struggle for ascendancy. 
Consequently the same intrigues and counter-intrigues, dangerous 
to the peace of the world, of which during four centuries Con- 
stantinople was the scene, might take place in Konia or where- 
ever the Turks should place their new seat of Government. 

Apparently the problem of Asiatic Turkey is insoluble. 

If we look merely at the world-commanding strategical 
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position of Asiatic Turkey and the danger which its occupation 
by a strong, enterprising and ambitious military Power would 
involve, not merely for its neighbours, but for the whole world, 
the best solution of the problem would seem to consist in pre- 
serving the integrity of Asiatic Turkey under unrestricted 
Ottoman rule. It is obvious that if one military nation should 
occupy part of Asiatic Turkey other nations would become 
alarmed and, fearing that that most valuable strategical position 
should fall entirely under the control of that military State which 
had first encroached upon its integrity, the other States interested 
in Asiatic Turkey would naturally endeavour also to secure 
shares. A general scramble for Turkish territory would ensue. 
Asiatic Turkey would be partitioned. Russia, France, Italy, 
Greece, and Great Britain, and perhaps other nations as well, 
would divide the country among themselves. Its commanding 
position would generate mutual suspicion among the sharing 
nations. A tension similar to that which prevailed among the 
Balkan States would prevail in Asia Minor. Dangerous friction 
would ensue which might lead to a world-war for the control of 
Asia Minor. The policy of partition would obviously be most 
dangerous to the peace of the world. 

The policy of preserving the integrity of Asiatic Turkey in its 
entirety and of abstaining from all interference with the Turkish 
Government would, of course, prevent these evils, but unfortun- 
ately that policy is not a practicable one. As Asiatic Turkey is 
one of the richest, and at the same time one of the most neglected, 
countries in the world, and as it lies right across one of the most 
necessary and most valuable of the world’s highways, across the 
direct line which conects Central Europe with India and China, 
the importance of which is bound to increase from year to year, 
the citizens of various nations would naturally seek to develop 
the country by means of railways, public works, etc. History 
would soon repeat itself. Under the cloak of economic develop- 
ment, important strategical railways, threatening one or the other 
of the States bordering on Asiatic Turkey, would be constructed. 
Thus the economic exploitation of the strategical centre of the 
world by private enterprise would in all probability lead to a 
scramble among the Great Powers for spheres of influence, and 
to an economic partition of Asia Minor which might be quite as 
dangerous as a complete territorial partition. 

If the Powers should desire to make Asiatic Turkey a purely 
Turco-Asiatic buffer State, a No-man’s-land as far as Europe is 
concerned, stipulating that both its political and economic in- 
tegrity should be preserved, leaving the Turks entirely to them- 
selves and solemnly binding themselves to abstain from both 
political and economic interference in its affairs, the difficulty 
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would by no means be overcome. Turkish misgovernment, 
Armenian, Greek, or Arab massacres, or some grave political inci- 
dent, might cause some Power or Powers to interfere. Then inter- 
national intrigues similar to those which formerly took place about 
Constantinople would begin, and they would be far more danger- 
ous because they would concern a position which is not merely 
the key to the Black Sea, but which is indeed the key to the 
dominion of the world. Besides, as Asiatic Turkey occupies a 
most valuable position for effecting a flank attack either upon 
Russia in the very vulnerable South, or upon the British Empire 
in Egypt and Asia, the enemies of Russia and of Great Britain 
would obviously endeavour to stir up trouble between the two 
countries. They would strive to bring about a struggle between 
Russia and England for the control of Asiatic Turkey. They 
would probably try once more to re-create the army of an in- 
dependent Turkey and to hurl it at Russia or at Great Britain, 
or simultaneously at both countries. 

Unfortunately it appears that the policy of leaving Asiatic 
Turkey alone would be quite as dangerous as that of partitioning 
it. Therefore a third policy ought to be found. 

The strategical position of Asiatic Turkey closely resembles, 
as has been shown, that of Switzerland. Switzerland is a small 
natural fortress which separates, and dominates, three important 
Central European States. Asiatic Turkey is a gigantic natural 
fortress which separates, and dominates, the three most populous 
continents. Switzerland has been neutralised, not for the sake 
of the Swiss but for the sake of all Europe. The fact that 
Switzerland was permanently neutralised for the security of 
Europe may be seen from the diplomatic documents signed by 
the Allied Powers a century ago. A Declaration made at the 
Congress at Vienna on the 20th of March 1815, which will be 
found in Kliiber’s Acten des Wiener Congresses, stated : 


Les puissances appelées, en exécution du 6° art. du traité de Paris 
du 30 Mai 1814, & régler les affaires de la Suisse, ayant reconnu que 
l’intérét général demande que le corps helvétique jouisse des avantages 
d’une neutralité permanente... déclarent, qu’aussitét que la diéte 
helvétique aura accédé, en bonne et due forme, aux articles contenus dans 
la présente convention, il sera expédié, au nom de toutes les puissances, 
un acte solennel, pour reconnaitre et garantir la neutralité permanente de 
la Suisse dans ses nouvelles frontiéres. 


It will be observed that Switzerland was to be made per- 
manently neutral for the intérét général. The ‘acte solennel’ 
above mentioned was signed in Paris on the 20th of November 
1815, and it-stated : 


. . . Les puissances qui ont signé la déclaration de Vienne du 20 mars 
reconnaissent, d’une maniére formelle et authentique, par le présent acte 
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la neutralité perpétuelle de la Suisse, et lui garantissent l’inviolabilité 
de son territoire, circonscrit dans ses nouvelles limites, telles qu’elles sont 
fixées par le congrés de Vienne et la paix de Paris d’aujourd’hui. . . . 
Les puissances signataires de la déclaration du 20 mars font connaitre, 
d’une maniére authentique, par le présent acte, que la neutralité et 
l’inviolabilité de la Suisse, ainsi que son indépendance de toute influence 
étrangére, est conforme aux véritables intéréts de la politique européenne. 


It will be noticed that the ‘ acte solennel’’ emphasised the pre- 
vious declaration by stating that the permanent neutrality of 
Switzerland was ‘conforme aux véritables intéréts de la politique 


* européenne.’ 
It is noteworthy that Russia has been one of the most con- 


vinced and one of the most determined champions of Swiss 
neutrality. In the instructions which, on the 14th of January 
1827, Count Nesselrode, perhaps the greatest Russian diplomat of 
modern times, sent on behalf of the Cabinet to M. de Severine, 
the Russian Minister to the Swiss Confederation,’ we read : 


Par sa position géographique la Suisse est la clef de trois grands pays. 
Par ses lumiéres et ses moeurs, elle occupe un rang distingué dans la 
civilisation Européenne. Enfin par les actes des Congrés de Vienne et 
de Paris, elle a obtenu la garantie de son organisation présente, de sa 
neutralité, et de son indépendance. . . . 

Dés que la diplomatie, participant aux améliorations de tout genre 
qui s’opéraient en Europe, eut pour but dans ses combinaisons les plus 
profondes et les plus utiles, d’établir entre les diverses puissances un 
équilibre qui assurat la durée de la paix, l’indépendance de la Suisse 
devint une des premiers axiémes de la Politique. Les Traités de West- 
phalie la consacrérent, et il est facile de prouver, l’histoire & la main, 
qu’elle ne fut jamais violée sans que l’Europe n’efit & gémir de guerres 
et de calamités universelles, 

Lors de la révolution frangaise, la Suisse éprouva fortement la secousse 
qui vint ébranler les deux mondes. Son territoire fut envahi, des armées 
le franchirent, et des batailles ensanglantérent un sol que les discordes 
des états avait longtemps respecté. 

Lors de la domination de Buonaparte, la Suisse eut sa part du 
despotisme qui pressait sur le continent. Finalement apparut 1’ Alliance 
avec ses nobles triomphes, et la Suisse, qui avait été bouleversée pendant 
la tourmente révolutionnaire, et asservie pendant le régime des conquétes, 
redevint indépendante et neutre du jour ou les droits des Nations re- 
couvrérent leur empire, et ot la paix fut le veu du Monarque dont le 
changement était le salutaire ouvrage. 

Ce fut alors que la Confédération Helvétique occupa la pensée de 
l’Empereur Alexandre de glorieuse mémoire, et alors aussi que son 
indépendance recat par les actes de 1814 et 1815 une sanction solennelle, 
qui compléta et assura le rétablissement solide de la tranquillité générale. 

La Suisse est par conséquent, on peut le dire, un des points sur 
lesquels repose ]’équilibre de l'Europe, le mode d’existence politique dont 


2 The full text may be found in A. ©. Grenville Murray’s Droits et Devoirs 
des Envoyés Diplomatiques. 
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elle jouit, forme un des élémens du systéme conservateur qui a succédé & 
trente années d’orages, et la Russie doit souhaiter que cet état continue 
& ne relever et & ne dépendre d’aucun autre. 

Elle y est intéressée comme puissance, que ses principes et le sentiment 
de son propre bien portent 4 vouloir la paix. Elle en a le droit, comme 
puissance qui a signé les actes de 1814 et 1815. 


The irrefutable arguments advanced with such force, clear- 
ness, and eloquence by Count Nesselrode with regard to 
Switzerland apply obviously still more strongly to the closely 
similar, but far more important, case of Asiatic Turkey. 

A State which has been permanently neutralised by inter- 
national agreement can preserve its neutrality only if it is 
sufficiently strong and well governed. If it is weak its neutrality 
may be disregarded, as was that of Belgium. If it is badly 
governed and suffers from internal disorders it cannot be strong, 
and foreign nations will find reasons for interfering in its domestic 
affairs. When, in the course of the last century, Switzerland 
was torn by internal dissensions, the great guarantors of its per- 
manent neutrality and independence became alarmed. They 
were anxious to intervene, and as they took different sides their 
intervention nearly led to a great war. 

If the arguments given so far should, on examination, be 
found to be unchallengeable, it would appear that the problem 
of Asiatic Turkey can be solved only by making that country 
another Switzerland—a strong, independent and well-governed 
neutral buffer State. 

Can Turkey be regenerated aud converted into another 
Switzerland? At first sight the task seems hopeless. The ex- 
perience of centuries certainly supports those who doubt it. The 
Turkish Government, both under the rule of the Sultans and 
under @ nominally Constitutional regime, has proved a continuous 
cause of oppression and revolt, of dissatisfaction and misery, of 
conspiracy and rebellion. In fact, the Turkish Government, in 
whatever hands, is, and always has been, a public nuisance, a 
scandal and a public danger, a danger not only to Europe but 
to the Turks themselves. The experience of centuries has shown 
that the Turks cannot govern other peoples, that they cannot 
even govern themselves. This being the case, it follows that 
Turkey requires, for its own security and for that of the world, 
guardians, or a guardian, appointed by Europe. Only then can 
we hope for peace and order, happiness and prosperity, in that 
unfortunate land. 

The problem of appointing European guardians, or a guardian, 
for Asiatic Turkey is complicated by the fact that various Euro- 
pean Powers possess strong separate interests in that country. 
Before considering the way in which good government might be 
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introduced in a neutralised Asiatic Turkey we must therefore con- 
sider the special interests of various nations which, of course, 
have to be safeguarded. 

Russia has a twofold interest in that country—a sentimental 
and a practical one. In the Caucasian provinces of Russia, close 
to the Turkish border, dwell about 2,000,000 Armenians. Their 
brothers in Turkey have suffered from outrageous persecution. 
The fearful massacres among them from 1894 to 1897 are still in 
everybody’s memory, but they have been exceeded by those of 
recent date. Not unnaturally, the Russian Armenians and the 
Russian people themselves desire that the Armenians in Asiatic 
Turkey should be humanely treated. With this object in view the 
Russian Press has demanded that Turkish Armenia should be 
ceded to Russia. 

As I have shown in my article on ‘ The Future of Constanti- 
nople’ in this Review for March 1915, the possession of Con- 
stantinople would be for Russia perhaps not so much an asset as 
a liability. Constantinople and the Straits cover a very large area. 
Its defence requires a very considerable military force and will 
by so much weaken the strength of the Russian Army. Further- 
more, its defence entails considerable difficulty because Russia 
can reach Constantinople only by sea. As Roumania and Bul- 
garia separate Russia from Constantinople on the European side 
of the Black Sea, Russia can secure an organic connexion with 
that town only from the Asiatic side, by acquiring the whole of 
the Turkish south coast of the Black Sea. It would not be 
unnatural, and indeed quite understandable, if Russian patriots 
should wish, or at least hope, that Russia should not only. acquire 
Constantinople and Turkish Armenia, but that she should in 
ardition obtain easy access to that city by a secure overland route. 
A narrow strip of coast would, of course, suffice for constructing 
a railway from Southern Russia to the Bosphorus. However, 
as that route would be liable to be cut by the Turks at many points 
in case of war, an attempt to link the Bosphorus to Southern 
Russia would probably involve Russia against her will in an 
attempt to occupy a large part, or the whole, of Asia Minor, for 
thus only could the safety of the Black Sea coast railway be 
assured. That would be a very large and a very venturesome 
undertaking which might have incalculable consequences to 
Russia and to the world, for-Russia would create, on a very much 
larger scale, a position similar to that which would arise if 
Germany should seize Switzerland. 

Greece has, on the ground of nationality, a claim on Smyrna, 
the busiest harbour of Asia Minor, which is practically a Greek 
town, and on certain coastal districts, especially about Smyrna, 
which are largely inhabited by Gréeks. Naturally she would 
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like to obtain with the strip of costal territory, which is primarily 
Greek, a proportionate sphere of the hinterland. 

Italy retains the Island of Rhodes, which, by the way, is 
very largely peopled by Greeks, and she is supposed to be desirous 
of obtaining a piece of the mainland. The sphere claimed on 
her behalf is rather extensive. It contains the excellent harbour 
of Adalia, in the neighbourhood of which she has secured con- 
cessions, and includes territories of considerable agricultural and 
mineral potentialities where large numbers of Italian emigrants 
may be able to find a home. 

Great Britain has important claims upon Mesopotamia and 
the Persian Gulf, and upon Arabia, as will be shown later on. 

France has strong historic and economic claims upon Asiatic 
Turkey, especially upon Syria with the Holy Places of -Christi- 
anity, and upon Cilicia, which adjoins it. Her historic claims are 
so very interesting and important that it is worth while to con- 
sider them somewhat closely. 

From the earliest ages France has followed a twofold policy 
towards Islam. She has been the most determined defender of 
Christendom against conquering Mohammedanism when the 
latter was a danger to the world. At the same time, considering 
a strong Turkey a necessary factor in Europe, she has for 
centuries endeavoured to support that country. France con- 
cluded her first alliance with Turkey in 1535 and remained 
Turkey’s ally up to the Peace of Versailles. Since then her place 
as Turkey’s champion has been taken by Germany. 

It will be found that by the Treaty of 1604, between Henri 
Quatre and Ahmad I., the ‘Empereur de France’ was made the 
Protector of all the Christians in the East, that France was 
made the guardian of the Holy Places of Christianity, that the 
other great Christian nations, the Venetians, the English, the 
Spaniards, the Portuguese, the Catalans, the citizens of Ragusa, 
the Genoese, the Neapolitans and the Florentines were allowed 
to travel and trade freely and securely in Turkey—under the 
French flag and protected by the Consuls of France. At that 
time France was indeed ‘la grande nation,’ and enjoyed the 
greatest prestige in the East. According to Birch’s Memoirs 
of Queen Elizabeth, ‘the Turks believed for a long time that 
England was a Province of France.’ 

When, at the time of the French Revolution, nearly all 
Europe made war upon France, France tried to use Turkey 
against her enemies. In 1792 Citoyen Sémonville, the French 
Ambassador to Turkey, was given instructions by the Convention 
to secure Turkey’s support and 8,000,000 livres were placed at 
his disposal, of which sum 2,000,000 were to be ‘ exclusively used 
for bribing the entourage of the Grand Vizier.’ 

Vou. LXXIX—No. 472 4 
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In 1795 Napoleon Buonaparte, then a young general only 
twenty-six years old, had fallen into disfavour and disgrace with 
the Government. He lived in penury and obscurity, and was un- 
employed and practically destitute. In his despair, on the 30th 
of August of that year, he very humbly offered to the Comité de 
Salut Public his services as an, artillery officer for service in 
Turkey in a little-known letter which was worded as follows : 


Dans un temps ou l’impératrice de Russie a resserré les liens qui 
l’unissent & |’ Autriche, il est de l’intérét de la France de faire tout ce qui 
dépend d’elle pour rendre plus redoutables les moyens militaires de la 
Turquie. 

Cette puissance a des milices nombreuses et braves, mais fort ignorantes 
sur les principes de l’art de guerre. 

La formation et le service de l’artillerie, qui influe si puissamment dans 
notre tactique moderne sur le gain des batailles, et presque exclusivement 
sur la prise et la défense des places fortes, est encore dans son enfance en 
Turquie. 

La Porte, qui l’a senti, a plusieurs fois demandé des officiers d’artillerie 
et du génie; nous y en avons effectivement quelques-uns dans ce moment-ci, 
mais ils ne sont ni assez nombreux ni assez instruits pour produire un 
résultat de quelque conséquence. 

Le général Buonaparte, qui a acquis quelque réputation en command- 
ant l’artillerie de nos armées en différents circonstances, et spécialement 
au siége de Toulon, s’ofire pour passer en Turquie avec une mission du 
gouvernement; il ménera avec lui six ou sept officiers dont chacun aura 
une connaisance particuliére des sciences relatives & l’art de la guerre. 

S’il peut dans cette nouvelle carriére, rendre les armées turques plus 
redoutables et perfectionner la défense des places fortes de cet empire, il 
croira avoir rendu un service signalé & la patrie, et avoir, & son retour, 
bien mérité d’elle. ' 


Had the Comité de Salut Public accepted Napoleon’s offer, he 
might have lived and died unknown to history. The world might 
have been spared some of the greatest wars. 

Although the first French Republic was atheistic and anti- 
Christian, it carefully continued the traditional policy of France 
in the East in its threefold aspect. It strove to maintain France’s 
supremacy in the East, desiring to use Turkey as a counterpoise 
to France’s enemies, to dominate the Near Eastern markets and 
to maintain its ancient protectorate over the Christians in the 
East. That may be seen from the instructions given to the 
French Ambassadors. In those sent by the First Consul Buona- 
parte to Ambassador Brune on the 18th of October 1802, we read, 
for instance : 

1°. L’intention du gouvernement est que l’ambassadeur & Constantinople 
reprenne, par tous les moyens, la suprématie que la France avait depuis 
deux cents ans dans cette capitale. La maison qui est occupée par 
Pambassadeur est la plus belle. Il doit tenir constamment un rang au- 


dessus des ambassadeurs des autres nations, et ne marcher qu’avec un 
grand éclat. I] doit reprendre sous sa protection tous les hospices et tous 
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les chrétiens de Syrie et d’Arménie, et spécialement toutes les caravanes 
qui visitent les Lieux-Saints. 

2°. Notre commerce doit étre protegé sous tous les points de vue. Dans 
l’état de faiblesse oh se trouve l’empire ottoman, nous ne pouvons pas 
espérer qu’il fasse une diversion en notre faveur contre |’Autriche, il ne 
nous intéresse donc plus que sous le rapport du commerce. Le gouverne- 
ment ne veut souffrir aucune avanie de pachas, et la moindre insulte & nos 
commergants doit donner lieu & des explications fort vives, et conduire 
notre ambassadeur & obtenir une satisfaction éclatante. On doit accoutumer 
les pachas et beys des différentes provinces & ne regarder désormais notre 
pavillon qu’avec respect et considération. 

3°. Dans toutes les circonstances, on ne doit pas manquer de dire et de 
faire sentir que si la Russie et 1’ Autriche ont quelque intérét de localité & 
se partager les états du Grand-Seigneur, l’intérét de la France est de 
maintenir une balance entre ces deux grandes puissances. On doit 
montrer des égards 4 l’ambassadeur de Russie, mais se servir souvent de 
l’ambassadeur de Prusse qui est plus sinctrement dans nos intérets. 

4°, S’il survient des événements dans les environs de Constantinople, 
ofirir sa médiation 4 la Porte, et, en général, saisir toutes les occasions de 
fixer les yeux de l’empire sur l’ambassadeur de France. C’est d’aprés ce 
principe que le jour de la féte du prophéte il n’y a point d’inconvenient & 
illuminer le palais de France selon |’usage orientale, aprés toutefois s’en 
étre expliqué avec la Porte. 

En fixant les yeux du peuple sur l’ambassadeur de France avoir soin 
de ne jamais choquer ses mceurs et ses usages, mais faire voir que nous 
nous estimons les uns les autres. 


It will be noticed that the French Republic and Napoleon 
the First followed in every particular the same policy in Turkey 
which in more recent times was pursued by Prince Bismarck 
and William the Second. 

In the Middle Ages and in the time of the first Capitulations, 
France could easily act as the protectress of Christianity, for she 
was the strongest Power in Europe and in the Mediterranean 
and nearly all important States were Roman Catholic. Times 
have changed. The other nations no longer trade in the East 
under the French flag, or appeal to the French Consuls when 
they are in need of protection. Besides, with the rise of powerful 
Protestant and Greek Orthodox States and of influential Arme- 
nian, Coptic and Abyssinian Christian Churches, France can no 
longer act as the protectress of the Holy Sepulchre on behalf “f 
all Christendom. She acted in that capacity for the last time 
during the reign of Napoleon the Third. It is not generally 
known that the Crimean War was not merely a war for the 
control of Constantinople, but was in the first place a struggle 
for the key to the Church in Bethlehem. Small causes often 
have great consequences. 

The Crimean War arose out of a quarrel between the Greek 
and Latin Churches. It was largely caused by the fact that 
Russia was unwilling to allow France to remain any longer the 
protectress of Christianity in the East. 

4x2 
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The Holy Places have for centuries been in the guardian- 
ship of the Turks, and the Turks, being Mohammedans, have 
been able to act as disinterested, and therefore impartial, guar- 
dians. Great jealousy prevails between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, between the Eastern and the Western Churches. All the 
other Churches would keenly resent it if France, by the acquisi- 
tion of Syria, should obtain the guardianship of the Holy Places, 
and even the Roman Catholics belonging to other nations would 
be dissatisfied. Russia has assumed a leading position in the 
Holy Land. Every year enormous pilgrimages leave Russia for 
Jerusalem, and on the heights which command Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem the Russian Church has erected huge buildings for its 
pilgrims which overshadow these towns. In 1896 M. Emile Delmas 
wrote very truly in his book Egypte et Palestine: ‘ La Russie 
qui est partout ailleurs notre amie, est, dans le Levant, notre 
rivale pérséverante.’ France’s guardianship of the Holy Places 
would be disliked by other nations and possibly by Russia her- 
self. It might involve France in most serious troubles. France 
has strong economic interests in Syria and Cilicia, where she has 
built railways and harbour works, and where she possesses numer- 
ous schools, clerical establishments, etc. Syria and Cicilia possess 
very great agricultural and mineral possibilities. If France 
wishes to occupy and exploit these territories she would probably 
act wisely in excluding the Holy Places, putting these under an 
international guardianship. However, that step would no doubt 
greatly reduce the value of Syria in the eyes of the French people. 
Much of its attraction would be gone. 

The control of the Asiatic shore of the Black Sea would be 
convenient to Russia, supposing she occupied Constantinople, 
but it would, as has been shown, scarcely benefit her unless she 
had the hinterland as well. The possession of Syria would gratify, 
but would only moderately benefit, France. The control of 
Mesopotamia and of the Persian Gulf and of Arabia seems almost 
a necessity to the British Empire for strategical and economic 
reasons. Admiral Mahan wrote in his book Retrospect and 
Prospect : 

The control of the Persian Gulf by a foreign State of considerable 
naval potentiality, a ‘fleet in being’ there, based upon a strong military 
port, would reproduce the relations of Cadiz, Gibraltar, and Malta to 
the Mediterranean. It would flank all the routes to the Farther East, 
to India, and to Australia, the last two actually internal to the Empire 
regarded as a political system; and, although at present Great Britain 
unquestionably could check such a fleet #0 placed by a division of her 
own, it might well require a detachment large enough to affect seriously 


the general strength of her naval position. 
A glance at a map confirms Admiral Mahan’s statement. 
However, the control not only of the Persian Gulf but of Meso- 
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potamia also is an important British interest. India is strongly 
protected towards the north and north-west by enormous moun- 
tains, but can comparatively easily be invaded by way of Meso- 
potamia and Persia, by the road taken by Alexander the Great 
and other conquerors, by which, as has been shown above, the 
railways of the future will connect India with Central Europe. 
Great Britain, as India’s guardian, is therefore strongly interested 
that that most important line of approach should not be dominated 
by a great military Power to India’s danger. Besides, England 
is on India’s behalf strongly interested in Mesopotamia for 
economic reasons. India suffers from two evils: from famine 
and from over-population. Mesopotamia lies at India’s door and 
can, as will presently be shown, produce enormous quantities 
of food and receive many millions of immigrants. As the 
climate of Mesopotamia is not very suitable for Europeans, it 
is only logical that over-populated India should be given an 
outlet upon the Euphrates and Tigris. Great Britain has a good 
claim upon the control of Mesopotamia. She has developed 
the trade along its rivers. British archaeologists and engineers 
have explored the country, and British men of action have for 
decades striven to re-create its prosperity. 

Mesopotamia has almost unlimited agricultural possibilities. 
Babylonia and Assyria were the cradle of Christian civilisation 
and perhaps of mankind. Chapter II, verse 8, of the Book of 
Genesis tells us: ‘ And the Lord God planted a garden eastward 
in Eden ; and there he put the man whom he had formed.’ The 
word ‘Eden’ is the Sumerian word, as Assyriologists have told 
us, for plain. The ancient Babylonians also had a myth of a 
great plain in the centre of which stood the Tree of Knowledge, 
and they possessed likewise the story of the Flood and of the 
Ark. In Genesis, Chapter II, verse 14, we read in the descrip- 
tion of Paradise : ‘ And the name of the third river is Hiddekel : 
that is it which goeth toward the east of Assyria. And the 
fourth river is Euphrates.’ Assyriologists tell us that the four 
rivers mentioned in the Bible were the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and two of the huge artificial canals which the ancients had con- 
structed. In Chapter X of Genesis we are made acquainted with 
Nimrod, Babel, Erech, Accad, Calneh, Nineveh, and other Baby- 
lonian names. Ur on the Euphrates near Babylon was the birth- 
place of Abraham. The ancient Jews placed their Paradise in 
Eden because Eden, the Mesopotamian plain, was then the 
garden of the world. Herodotus, who had visited Mesopotamia 
and the town of Babylon, and who wrote about the year 450 B.c., 
has told us—the translation is Rawlinson’s : 


But little rain falls in Assyria, enough, however, to make the corn 
begin to sprout, after which the plant is nourished and the ears formed 
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by means of irrigation from the river. For the river does not, as in 
Egypt, overflow the cornlands of its own accord, but is spread over them 
by the hand, or by the help of engines. The whole of Babylonia is, like 
Egypt, intersected with canals. The largest of them all, which runs 
towards the winter sun, and is impassable except in boats, is carried 
t from the Euphrates into another stream, called the Tigris, the 2 river upon 
which the town of Nineveh formerly stood. 

Of all the countries that we know, there is none which is so fruit- 
ful in grain. It makes no pretension, indeed, of growing the fig, 
the olive, the vine, or any other tree of the kind, but in grain it 
is so fruitful as to yield commonly two hundredfold. The blade of the 
wheat plant and barley plant is often four fingers in breadth. As for 
the millet and the sesame, I shall not say to what height they grow, 
though within my own knowledge, for I am not ignorant that what I have 
already written concerning the fruitfulness of Babylonia must seem 
incredible to those who have never visited the country. 

Among the many proofs which I shall bring forward of the power and 
resources of the Babylonians the following is of special account. The whole 
country under the domination of the Persians, besides paying a fixed 
tribute, is parcelled out into divisions to supply food to the Great King 
and his Army. Now, out of the twelve months of the year, the district 
[ of Babylon furnished food during four, the other regions of Asia during 
i eight ; by which it appears that Assyria, in respect of resources, is one- 
third the whole of Asia. 


Quintus Curtius, who wrote about 50 B.c., told us : 





The pasturage between the Tigris and the Euphrates is represented as 
so rich and luxuriant that the inhabitants restrain the cattle feeding lest 
they should die by a surfeit. The cause of this fertility is the humidity 
circulated through the soil by subterranean streams, replenished from the 
two Rivers. 


The great fruitfulness of Babylonia was praised by many 
ancient writers such as Theophrastus, a disciple of Aristotle, 
Berosus, Strabo, Pliny, etc. According to Herodotus (III, 91, 92) 
Babylonia and Susiana paid to Darius a tribute of 1300 talents 
per year, and Egypt of only 700. Apparently Mesopotamia was 
i at the time almost fwice as wealthy as Egypt. According to the 
) ancient writers, the fruitfulness of Babylonia exceeded that of 
Egypt. The account of the size of the town of Babylon given 
by Herodotus seems at first sight exaggerated. It seems in- 
credible that Babylon should have covered an area five times as 
large as that of Paris. According to the account of Herodotus 
the circumference of the town was 480 stades, or 56 miles. On 
the other hand, the circumference of the town was, according 
to Strabo, 385 stades ; according to Quintus Curtius, 368 stades ; 
according to Clitarchus, 365 stades ; and according to Ctesias, 360 
ij stades. Four of the estimates given are strangely similar. As 
. Babylon possessed an outer and an inner wall, it is assumed by 
many that Herodotus gave figures for the outer and the other 
writers for the inner line of fortifications. 
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Enormous towns testify to the wealth and populousness of 
a country. After Babylon’s destruction it became a quarry and 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon were built with the stones of that city. 
The former town had, in the time of Pliny, 600,000 inhabitants, 
and 500,000 when destroyed by Cassius in 165 a.p. Ctesiphon, 
when taken by Severus in 232 a.D., must have been approximately 
as large, for it furnished 100,000 prisoners. 

Assyria and Babylonia were the wealthiest countries of 
antiquity, and Mesopotamia was the richest part of the great 
Persian Empire. Persia’s wealth was chiefly Babylonian 
wealth. In the Middle Ages, Bagdad arose among the Baby- 
lonian ruins, and between the tenth and eleventh centuries it 
had 2,000,000 inhabitants, 60,000 baths, 80,000 bazaars, etc. 
It was the capital of the gigantic Arab Empire, the wealth of 
which was founded upon the flourishing agriculture of the Baby- 
lonian plain. . 

In olden times Babylonia was perfectly irrigated. Under the 
Turks, the wonderful system of canals fell into neglect. The 
Babylonian plain became partly a desert and partly a swamp. 
Mesopotamia, which, in olden times, was the most densely popu- 
lated. part of the world, is at present the most sparsely peopled 
part of the Turkish Empire, as will be seen by reference to the 
Table given earlier in this article. All Mesopotamia has at 
present only 2,000,000 inhabitants, or fourteen people per square 
mile. 

Sir William Willcocks, a very eminent engineer, who has sur- 
veyed the country and planned a gigantic irrigation system, 
delivered, on the 25th of March 1903, before the Khedivial 
Geographical Society at Cairo, a lecture on the irrigation of 
Mesopotamia, in the course of which he stated : 


We have before us the restoration of that ancient land whose name 
was a synonym for abundance, prosperity, and grandeur for many genera- 
tions. Records as old as those of Egypt and as well attested tell of 
fertile lands and teeming populations, mighty kings and warriors, sages 
and wise men, over periods of thousands of years. And over and above 
everything else there is this unfailing record that the teeming wealth of 
this land was the goal of all Eastern conquerors and its possession the 
crown of their conquests. The Eastern Power which held this land in 
old historic days held the East. .A land such as this is worth resuscitating. 
Once we have apprehended the true cause of its present desolate and 
abandoned condition we are on our way to restoring it to its ancient 
fertility. A land which so readily responded to ancient science and gave 
a return which sufficed for the maintenance of a Persian Court in all 
its splendour will surely respond to the efforts of modern science and 
return manifold the money and talent spent on its regeneration. . . . Of 
all the regions of the earth, no region is more favoured by Nature for the 
production of cereals than the lands on the Tigris. Indeed, I have heard 
our former President, Dr. Schweinfurth, say, in this very hall, that wheat, 
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in its wild uncultivated state, has its home in these semi-arid regions and 
from here it has been transported to every quarter of the globe. Cotton, 
sugar-cane, Indian corn, and all the summer products of Egypt will 
flourish here as on the Nile, while the winter products of cereals, leguminous 
plants, Egyptian clover, opium, and tobacco will find themselves at home 
as they do in Egypt. Of the historic gardens of Babylon and Bagdad it 
is not necessary for me to speak. A land whose climate allows her to 
produce such crops in tropical profusion, and whose snow-fed rivers permit 
of perennial irrigation over millions of acres, cannot be barren and 
desolate when the Bagdad Railway is traversing her fields and European 
capital is seeking a remunerative outlet. 


According to the painstaking and conscientious investigations 
of Sir William Willcocks, the irrigable area of Mesopotamia is 
from two to three times as large as that of Egypt. It follows 
that that country should be able to nourish from two to three 
times as many people as Egypt, that its population might be 
increased from 2,000,000 to about 30,000,000. Mesopotamia 
might once more become one of the great granaries of the world, 
and owing to its position it ought obviously to become the granary 
of famine-stricken and over-populated India. Mesopotamia 
might become, and ought to become, another, and a greater, 
Egypt under the united efforts of Great Britain and India. Great 
Britain’s experience in Egypt and in India in the best methods 
of irrigation should convert the Babylonian waste once more into 
@ paradise. 

One of the most important routes, if not the most important, 
of the British Empire is the sea-route from England to India 
and Australia by way of the Suez Canal. Admiral Mahan has 
stated that the control of the Persian Gulf is an important British 
interest because thence a flank attack may be made on the sea- 
route to India and China. A glance at the map shows that the 
control of the Red Sea is at least as important because the Red 
Sea is merely a prolongation of the Suez Canal. The Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf are long and narrow inlets from the shores 
of which British shipping can easily be attacked by means of 
mines, submarines, and torpedo boats. It is therefore clear that 
Great Britain is most strongly interested in the integrity of the 
shores both of the Persian Gulf and of the Red Sea. Arabia 
forms the eastern shore of the Red Sea and the western shore 
of the Persian Gulf. As Great Britain is vitally interested in 
the integrity of the Persian Gulf and of the Red Sea, she is 
equally strongly interested in the integrity of Arabia. A hostile 
Power controlling Arabia might make both inlets untenable to 
Great Britain and block the Suez Canal somewhere between Suez 
and Aden. Great Britain and India have shown in the past that 
they are strongly interested in the integrity both of Southern 
Persia, which forms the eastern shore of the Persian Gulf, and 
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of Arabia. A hostile Power controlling Arabia could not only 
attack British shipping in the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, but 
could attack the Suez Canal as well. 

On the eastern shore of the Red Sea lie the Holy Places 
of Mohammedanism, Mecca and Medina. All Mohammedans 
desire that their Holy Places should be controlled by an indepen- 
dent Mohammedan Power, not by Christian States. Great 
Britain is certain to respect that wish. 


If the arguments given in these pages should, after a careful 
scrutiny, be found correct, it would appear that the problem of 
Asiatic Turkey can be solved only by placing the country under 
a European guardianship, and the question arises whether several 
Powers or a single one should fill this office. As several Powers 
possess strong interests in Asiatic Turkey, and as the country 
is of the greatest strategical importance, the ideal solution would 
seem to be a joint guardianship exercised by some body either on 
behalf of all Europe or on behalf of the victorious Entente Powers. 
It is questionable, however, whether the Powers exercising 
control over one of the most valuable and important territories 
in the world would be able to act in harmony. 

Natura non facit saltum. A guardianship should not be im- 
posed upon Turkey by violent means. It might be exercised in 
the form of the strictest financial control. A European financial 
authority might be made to control and direct the entire expendi- 
ture of Asiatic Turkey and might by purely financial means keep 
the country in order and shape its policy and internal development. 
If we look for a precedent we find one in the Caisse de la Dette, 
a Turkish organisation directed by Europeans which has managed 
the Turkish finances with conspicuous honesty and ability with- 
out causing serious international friction. However, the example 
of the Caisse de la Dette supplies a false analogy. The Euro- 
pean nations acted in harmony, when represented by that body, 
because the Caisse had no political power. That power was 
exercised by the Sultan and his advisers. Hence, the European 
nations intrigued against each other not in the Caisse de la Dette 
but around the Sultan and his Government. If the Caisse de Ja 
Dette should be given control over the Turkish Government its 
harmony would probably come to an end and the European 
Powers would strive to influence the policy of Asiatic Turkey 
by bringing pressure to bear upon the international financial 
commission of supervision. 

A condominium, whenever and wherever tried, has proved a 
failure and a danger. If the European Powers should desire 
to convert Asiatic Turkey into a peaceful and prosperous buffer 
State, into a gigantic Switzerland, by means of a European 
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guardianship, the duty of controlling, modernising and develop- 
ing the country should be left to a single and a non-military, and 
therefore non-aggressive, Power acting on behalf of Europe. At 
first sight it would appear that some small and capable State 
such as Sweden, Holland or Belgium might act in that capacity. 
But there are several objections to entrusting the guardianship of 
so large and so important a country to a small State. Swedes, 
Dutchmen and Belgians have no experience in dealing with 
Mohammedans. Belonging to a small State, they would not 
enjoy sufficient prestige with the Turks. Last, but not least, 
there would always be the danger that a small State furnishing 
the guardians of Turkey might be influenced in its policy by the 
attitude of a powerful neighbour State, which thus would be able 
to influence the guardian of Asiatic Turkey to its own advantage. 
If the European Powers ‘should decide to place Turkey under a 
guardianship, a single, a strong, a non-military and therefore 
non-aggressive Power experienced in managing Mohammedans 
should be selected. The only Power possessing these qualifica- 
tions is Great Britain. Great Britain might convert Asiatic 
Turkey into another, and a greater, Egypt. Outwardly it would 
remain an independent State, with a Sultan, etc. However, an 
inconspicuous representative of the guardian Power, called 
adviser or consul-general, would control the Turkish administra- 
tion and executive absolutely by controlling the entire finances of 
the country. 

Asiatic Turkey, like Egypt, would not need, and should not 
possess, a real army. A police force and a gendarmerie, possibly 
supported by a few thousand soldiers in case of internal troubles, 
should suffice. The entire energy of the Asiatic Turks should 
be concentrated upon the development of the country. Only then 
would Turkey cease to be a danger to other nations and to itself. 

Great Britain would derive no benefit from its guardianship, 
except the benefit of peace. Her activity on behalf of Europe 
would be distinctly unprofitable to herself. It is true that the 
Turks would have to pay salaries to a number of British officials 
-—a paltry matter—and that Great Britain might possibly provide 
some of the capital needed for developing the country. How- 
ever, Great Britain will, after the War, have no capital to spare 
for exotic enterprises. All her surplus capital will be required 
for developing the Motherland and Empire. Besides, she has no 
superabundance of able administrators available for the service 
of Turkey and of other semi-civilised States. Great Britain 
would see in a guardianship over Turkey rather a duty than an 
advantage. 

If the War should end in the victory of the Entente Powers, 
France will probably receive Alsace-Lorraine and possibly 
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further German territory. Russia will probably obtain con- 
siderable territory from Germany and Austria-Hungary and may 
receive Constantinople. Great Britain will obtain practi- 
cally no material compensation, for the German Colonies can 
scarcely be considered as such. Great Britain has not fought for 
territory but for peace. The neutralisation of Asiatic Turkey 
appears to be the most necessary step for preventing the out- 
break of another world-war. While Russia and France demand 
valuable territories as a reward, Great Britain is surely entitled 
to demand stability and peace as a compensation. No English- 
man has expressed the wish that Great Britain should acquire 
Asiatic Turkey. The aim of the British Government and of all 
Europe should be to enable Turkey to govern herself. But in 
order to be able to govern herself Turkey must be taught the 
art of government, and Great Britain might be her teacher. 

It seems necessary for the peace of the world that Asiatic 
Turkey in its entirety should be neutralised, and it seems likely 
that its neutrality can be maintained only if order and good 
government are introduced into the country under the auspices 
of a strong but non-military and unaggressive State, such as 
Great Britain, which is not likely ever to use the unrivalled 
position occupied by the Turkish provinces as a base for attacking 
the neighbouring Powers with a large army. A British guardian- 
ship would of course not prevent French, Russian, Italian and 
Greek capital and labour participating with England in the 
government and economic development of the country, in accord- 
ance with the policy laid down by the European Powers in 
concert and executed by Great Britain as their appointed guardian. 
Thus Russia might develop Armenia, France Syria and Cilicia, 
Italy the district of Adalia, and Greece that of Smyrna. 

If the Powers should not be able to agree to a British guardian- 
ship, it would become necessary to divide Asiatic Turkey into 
zones of influence. In that case, the Turks would probably be 
restricted to a comparatively narrow territory in the centre of 
Asia Minor. Being cut off from the sea and lacking great 
natural resources, the few million Turks would scarcely be able 
to retain their independence for long. Asiatic Turkey in its 
totality would be partitioned by the Powers. Great Britain would 
probably claim the control, in some form or other, of both Meso- 
potamia and Arabia as her share. However, it seems very doubt- 
ful whether the partition of Asiatic Turkey would prove a final 
one. It is much to be feared that it would lead to a disaster 
perhaps as great as the present War. 

J. ELLIs BARKER. 
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THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


DEMOCRACY AND DIPLOMACY 


Tue French utilitarian philosopher, Helvetius, who, according to 
Madame du Deffand, raised a dialectical storm in the eighteenth 
century because he stated openly what all the rest of the world 
thought secretly, said that ‘in order to love mankind, we must 
expect little from them.’ The same may be said of political 
institutions. The merits and demerits of all forms of govern- 
ment are not absolute but relative. Just at present the civilised 
world is standing aghast at the appalling consequences produced 
by the excesses of German absolutism. It is very naturally held 
that one at all events of the best means of averting similar conse- 
quences in the future lies in the democratisation of German 
institutions. In addressing an English public it would be a mere 
waste of time to vaunt the comparative merits of democracy. To 
do so would, as the French would say, be to preach to the con- 
verted. On the general principles involved we are all of one mind. 
There are different shades of democratic opinion in this country, 
but there is probably not a single subject of King George the 
Fifth who wishes to see the foundations on which democratic rule 
is based subverted. More than this, it is not only possible but 
extremely probable that, as a result of the present War, demo- 
cratic institutions, far from losing, will gain in strength, and 
that a public demand will arise for changes of a more or less 
drastic nature in order to enable the omnipotence of Demos to 
be asserted even more decisively than is at present possible. 
Amidst the various forms which demands of this description will 
assume, it may confidently be predicted that a‘ change in the 
methods under which the relations between the United Kingdom 
and foreign States are regulated will occupy a prominent place. 
It cannot be doubted that, generally speaking, Demos enter- 
tains a profound dislike and mistrust of both diplomacy and 
diplomatists. It is very frequently held that the Foreign Offices 
of Europe, as also their agents, are out of touch with public 
opinion and out of sympathy with democratic ideals, that modern 
diplomacy consists to a very great extent of mere trickery and 
deceit, that attempts are made to throw a veil of mystery over 
proceedings which, if they were generally known, would be 
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strongly condemned, that antiquated and obsolete theories con- 
nected with the Balance of Power are allowed to obscure the 
inherent rights of nationalities, that ambitious schemes based on 
the desirability of territorial aggrandisement are falsely repre- 
sented as being in consonance with national interests and aspira- 
tions, and generally that the action of diplomacy tends, whether 
from deliberate intention or ineptitude, to encourage international 
strife rather than to maintain peace. 

It can be no matter for surprise that opinions of this sort are 
current. The past record of European diplomacy is, in many 
aspects, open to the strongest moral condemnation, and although 
we may perhaps indulge our national pride by reflecting that the 
moral standard of English statesmen during the eighteenth and 
the early part of the nineteenth centuries was somewhat superior 
to that prevailing on the Continent, it must be admitted that 
British diplomacy was not altogether free from the taint which 
has made the proceedings of these periods an historical byword. 
So late as 1805 Lord Granville, when employed on a mission at 
St. Petersburg, wrote to Lady Bessborough in the following 
terms’ : 

Are you aware that the diplomatic service is a school for falsehood 
and dissimulation? I am really sometimes shocked at myself for the 
degree of deceit which I am under the necessity of practising. It is not 
sufficient to be silent or to pretend to be ignorant of things of which one 
is informed, but one must hold a language calculated to inculcate a Belief 
of what is directly the contrary to the real Truth, and you cannot conceive 
the degree of amusement the persons who are in the secret derive from the 
dupery of those whom they deceive. 


More than this, although the present generation will probably 
never be made acquainted with the secrets which lie hidden in 
the archives of the Wilhelmstrasse, it is abundantly clear that 
the principles which have recently guided the diplomatic action 
of the Berlin and Vienna Foreign Offices have been in strict 
conformity with those which prevailed in the days of Frederic 
the Great and Maria Theresa. The British public have perhaps 
not yet sufficiently grasped the fact that for at the very least 
a generation those principles have been wholly banished from 
Downing Street. Whatever be the form of government, modern 
Foreign Ministers and their agents must of necessity to a great 
extent mirror the public opinion and national aspirations of their 
respective countries. Even German diplomacy, although directed 
by an absolutist Government, may be said to be democratic in 
the sense.that it truly represents German public opinion. It 
reflects the aggressiveness, the arrogance, and the disregard for 


2 Lord Granville Leveson-Gower, Private Correspondence, 1781 to 1821, 
vol. ii. p. 115. 
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public morality which are the principal characteristics of modern 
German thought. The idea, which at one time was favoured by 
some people in this country, that we are at war, not with the 
German people but only with a clique who misrepresent German 
aspirations, rests on a complete fallacy. It may very well be 
that modern German tendencies constitute a product which has 
been artificially manufactured by a long and painstaking absolutist 
propaganda. It is certainly true that the downfall of the militarist 
party in Germany is earnestly to be desired. But for the time 
being, as Prince Biilow has very truly said, the German Army is 
synonymous with the German people. Hence, German militarist 
diplomacy is truly national. 

Similarly recent British diplomacy, although it may have 
been, and, in my opinion, has occasionally been, unskilful, 
has of late faithfully represented British public opinion—its 
earnest desire to maintain peace, its respect for the rights of other 
nations, its humanitarianism, and the higher moral standard 
which, by comparison with the past, now prevails. Indeed, anyone 
who was well acquainted with all the facts, and who was inclined 
to indulge in cynicism, would perhaps have no great difficulty, 
more especially with recent Bulgarian history fresh in his 
memory, in making out a plausible case to show that the unskil- 
fulness of British diplomacy has at times been due to the endeavour 
to follow rather than to guide what appeared to be public opinion. 

One circumstance, which has materially contributed to dis- 
credit British diplomacy in public estimation, has been that, 
whilst the failures are patent to all the world, the successes are 
less well known, and therefore far less generally appreciated. 
The distinguished and very useful part played by Lord Lyons 
some fifty years and more ago in averting the calamity of a war 
with the United States has only recently been fully revealed by 
the publication of Lord Newton’s highly instructive work. At 
the risk of appearing egotistical, I venture to adduce another case 
in point drawn from my personal experience. When I was 
appointed to represent Great Britain in Egypt in 1883 the policy 
of withdrawal found favour with the then existing British Govern- 
ment. I endeavoured to give effect to that policy, not only because 
it was my duty to do so, but also because I agreed with it. I soon 
came to the conclusion that it was quite impossible of execution. 
The only alternative, save that of a serious quarrel with France, 
which would have been disastrous to both countries and to the 
whole world, was to come to terms with the French Government. 
For various reasons any idea of concluding an immediate arrange- 
ment had to be abandoned. During my tenure of office in Egypt, 
the country was visited by many Englishmen who faithfully 
represented British democratic opinion. Some were, on the 
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whole, content with what was being done, bet “taael of Wn 
failed to grasp the fact that up to 1904 the corner-stone of Egyp- 
tian policy, to which all other minor considerations had to yield, 
was the necessity of so conducting affairs as to lead up to an 
amicable arrangement between the British and French Govern- 
ments. This was eventually achieved, but only after twenty-one 
years of patient and laborious effort. Few Englishmen have a 
‘more sturdy belief than myself in the merits of democracy as 
compared with absolutism, but I must admit that my Egyptian 
experience was not of a nature to inspire me with unbounded 
confidence in the wisdom and foresight of ultra-democratic 
councillors in dealing with foreign affairs. 

The question of how control over diplomatic action should be 
exercised under democratic rule is, however, really subsidiary to 
the larger issue involved in the consideration of whether demo- 
cracy really makes for peace. It appears to be generally accepted 
in this country that it does so, but, although I am _ personally 
disposed to share this view, it has to be admitted that absolute 
proof of the correctness of this thesis is by no means so easy as 
some of the more ardent advocates of democracy seem to imagine. 
The argument based on the disastrous results achieved by German 
absolutism, though forcible and valuable, is far from being con- 
clusive. In reasoning on political questions there is always a 
danger of falling a victim to the Post hoc, ergo propter hoc fallacy. 
Lord Bryce, in dealing with the affairs of South America, says 
with great truth that it is a mistake to ascribe all political errors 
to the forms of existing Governments, inasmuch as many of them 
' spring from ‘human nature itself.’ It is possible, and even 
probable, but by no means certain, that the present War would 
have been avoided if Germany had been governed by a democracy 
and not by an absolute monarch. The case cannot, however, be 
considered analogous to what occurred in medieval times, and 
even later, when rulers made war on each other without the least 
reference to the wishes of their subjects. Even an absolutist 
ruler like William the Second has to take account of the opinions 
of the people over whom he rules. There is, so far as 1 am aware, 
no reason whatever for supposing that the German people before 
the War were generally less bellicose than their rulers. It is 
quite certain that, as was anticipated by all who had seriously 
considered the subject, the special representatives of German 
democracy made no serious or effective efforts to maintain peace. 
Whether willingly or unwillingly, they were sucked into the war 
maelstrom. It is therefore quite conceivable, though perhaps 
improbable, that the occurrence of the present War is due mainly 
to the temper of the German people, and is less intimately 
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connected with the form of government existing in Germany than 
is generally imagined. 

Judged by the light of history, the case in favour of democracy 
breaks down completely. The democracy of Athens was by no 
means peacefully inclined. The greatest of Athenian statesmen, 
Pericles, endeavoured to check the warlike tendencies of the 
people. The leaders of Greek thought advocated aggression, irre- 
spective of morality, with a zeal and ardour worthy of the German 
Treitschke. Aristotle said : 


War is strictly a means of acquisition, to be employed against wild 
animals and against inferior races of men who, though intended by Nature 
to be in subjection to us, are unwilling to submit; for war of such a 
kind is just by Nature.? 


Moreover, he urged the desirability of always being on the 
side of the strongest* in words very similar to those used by 
the immortal Mr. Pickwick on the celebrated occasion of the 
Eatanswill election. As regards Rome, it has been a 
somewhat unfortunate accident of nomenclature that the 
policy of aggressive expansion has been dubbed Imperialism, as 
it conveys the erroneous idea that its adoption necessarily connotes 
the existence of Emperors. As a matter of fact, the policy of 
Roman world-conquest was initiated in the days of the Republic. 
It received, as M. Ferrero has pointed out, a great stimulus from 
the campaigns of Lucullus (B.c. 73), who ‘ introduced a new con- 
ception into Roman policy—the idea of aggressive Imperialism.’ 
The Roman Senate, and the Roman aristocracy generally at all 
events up to the date of the battle of Pydna (B.c. 168), lagged 
behind the popular feeling in favour of rapid expansion by force 
of arms. The Emperor Augustus tried to evade the popular 
outcry which caused the Parthian War. Cato was a ‘ Little 
Roman.’ The England of Cromwell was certainly no more peace- 
fully inclined than in the days of his predecessors and successors. 
The first French Republic, amidst many flowers of rhetoric, 
adopted a foreign policy and diplomatic methods which did not 
differ materially from those of either Louis the Fourteenth or 
Napoleon. 

History, however, does not repeat itself to the extent of 
enabling us to speak with confidence on the future by reference 
to the past. The public opinion of the world has undergone great 
changes not only since the days of Aristotle and Lucullus, but 
even since those of Kaunitz and Metternich. I¢ will, therefore, 
be more profitable to hazard some conjectures on the future of 
democratic action in the field of diplomacy by reference to more 


? Pol. 1256 b. * Rhet. i. 4, 11. 
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recent experience. This the very opportune publication by 
Professor Carl Fish, of the University of Wisconsin, of a work 
entitled American Diplomacy enables us to do. 

Professor Fish sums up the results of American diplomatic 
action since the Declaration of Independence in the following 
words : ‘The controlling element in our diplomacy has been the 
people at large; and if our policy has on the whole secured us 
what we wanted, and done so without unnecessary friction, it is 
a justification of our democracy and an argument in favour of 
democracy in general.’ It is to be observed that Professor Fish 
does not base his claim to American diplomatic success on any 
very high moral grounds. He does not say that American diplo- 
macy has been tinged with altruistic sentiment, or dominated by 
the general interests of civilisation. All he says, in words which 
might have been uttered by any Bethmann-Hollweg or Berchtold 
of the Old World, is that it has secured to the people of America 
‘what they wanted.’ Now, the people of America, since they 
acquired an independent existence, have mainly wanted three 
things. Their first want has been to prevent any European Power 
from interfering or acquiring possessions in either North or South 
America. This object was secured when the Monroe Doctrine 
was practically accepted by the rest of the world. The second 
want has been to acquire fresh territory. This object was 
accomplished by the successive annexation of Louisiana, Texas, 
Oregon, California, and Alaska, and more recently by the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippine Islands and the subjection of Cuba to 
American control. The third want has been to obtain such a 
recognition of the rights of neutrals as will enable the trade 
of the United States to be carried on without hindrance whilst 
other nations are at war. This object has led, and is still 
leading, to constant bickerings with other Powers, especially 
during the past century with Great Britain, and has only been 
partially secured. All these objects are perfectly legitimate, but 
none of them bear a distinctly democratic character. All are based 
wholly on self-interest, and all have been advanced by diplomatic 
methods which do not differ materially from those adopted by 
British diplomatists. 

My personal opinion is that the case in favour of democratic 
diplomacy is stronger than would appear from the passage quoted 
above from the work of Professor Fish. Notably, it may, I think, 
be shown that the democratic nations, especially those of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, have national consciences. It may be that 
they are consciences from which too much must not be demanded 
in the way of altruistic sacrifice, but from a moral point of view 
it is a distinct advance to have a national conscience at all, even at 
the risk of at times being charged with hypocrisy, rather than, 
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like the absolutist Governments, avowedly to dismiss all con- 
siderations from the mind save those based on the most unabashed 
self-interest. 

Speaking of the assistance rendered by British volunteers 
to the South American cause in the days of Canning and 
Bolivar, Professor Fish, who is apparently not animated by any 
very friendly feelings towards England, seems to consider that 
the guiding British motive was a desire to secure trade advan- 
tages. He adds ‘ England’s interests and her moral convictions 
generally coincide, and she has never spared her blood to advance 
them both.’ Moreover, he insinuates that the ‘ wily Castle- 
reagh,’ in associating himself with the ‘beneficent Clarkson,’ 
during the early Anti-Slavery campaign, was actuated by motives 
of commercial gain rather than by those of philanthropy. Criti- 
cisms of this sort are somewhat out of place in the mouth of an 
American, for, besides being unjust, they may with equal justice 
be levelled at American diplomatic action. For instance, when 
Buchanan and Polk, who were the protagonists of American ex- 
pansion, contemplated the annexation of some Mexican territory, 
they did not boldly proclaim that this course was adopted because 
it was in the interests of the United States that certain territories 
should be annexed. They thought it necessary to veil the aggres- 
sion with a cloak of morality. Buchanan said ‘We must fulfil 
that destiny which Providence may have in store for both 
‘countries.’ 

It would be an injustice to suppose that utterances of this 
description, whether made by the representatives of the British 
or American democracies, are mere hypocrisy. They are nothing of 
the sort. Rather do they bear testimony to the fact that, although 
it may be that at times the democratic conscience is somewhat 
elastic, Demos seeks earnestly and wistfully for a moral sanction 
to all his acts, and is extremely uneasy unless one can be found. 
It is, however, quite certain that the moral basis on which Ameri- 
can diplomacy has at times rested is scarcely, if at all, recognised 
by any other community save that of the kindred Anglo-Saxons 
in Europe. Professor Fish sees this clearly enough. Speaking 
of the recent Spanish-American War, he says : 


Great Britain was the one Great Power ‘who, in spite of her industrial 
fears, welcomed the rise of the United States. Her population had more 
appreciation of the humanitarian impulse that lay behind our inter- 
vention in Cuba. ... For the first time in our national history there 
was a real cordiality between the two peoples, though it was most demon- 
strative on the part of the English. 


In connexion with this subject I may mention an incident 
which is within my personal knowledge, and which is highly 
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illustrative of the view taken by continental statesmen of the aims 
and aspirations of American diplomacy. Shortly before the out- 
break of the Spanish-American War an American friend of mine 
was speaking on the subject to a distinguished French diplomatist. 
The American dwelt on the misgovernment of Cuba, on the 
cruelties practised by General Weyler, and on the imperative 
moral obligation which rested on the Government of the United 
Siates to interfere. The Frenchman, who was animated by a 
very friendly feeling towards America, listened attentively, and 
then replied ‘Enfin, je comprends. Vous voulez vous emparer 
de l’ile de Cuba.’ That was all he could see in the American 
plea. The high morality was brushed wholly on one side. The 
aggressive Imperialism alone remained. The subsequent conduct 
of the United States Government in connexion with Cuban affairs 
shows that the Frenchman’s forecast was unjust. 

In truth, however, if there is one point more than another 
that is clearly proved by the work of Professor Fish, it is that, 
under the stress of circumstances, American diplomatic ideals 
have undergone some very notable modifications. | American 
Imperialism, which is a new growth, has, he says, been developed 
by two influences—that of ‘ capital seeking new fields for exploita- 
tion,” and that of missionaries animated by ‘a general belief in 
the civilising power of our (the Anglo-Saxon) race.’ Manila was 
annexed on the purely opportunist ground, which has a ring of Old 
World diplomacy about it, that the United States required a coal- 
ing station. As regards Samoa, Professor Fish says ‘ Constant 
difficulties having arisen under the General Act of Berlin, and 
our scruples at the extinction of native rule having become 
deadened, we agreed, on the 4th of December 1899, to a treaty 
of division.’ The establishment of what is virtually an American 
Protectorate over Panama is another case in point. Any reader 
of the account given by Mr. Thayer in his life of Colonel John 
Hay of what occurred in connexion with this subject, will have 
no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that the action taken by 
President Roosevelt was fully justified. ‘It is worth noting,’ 
Professor Fish writes, ‘ that between 1846 and 1903 there were 
fifty-three riots and revolutions on the isthmus, and since then, 
peace.’ On the other hand, Professor Fish recognises that 
Colombia was acting perfectly within her rights in- rejecting the 
treaty which was offered to her in the summer of 1903. The 
excuse put forward by Professor Fish for President Roosevelt’s 
somewhat high-handed action is rather flimsy and commonplace. 
It is that ‘ the’ situation was one which never could happen again, 
and was of such unparalleled importance as to exempt it from the 
ordinary laws of morality and of nations.’ The real justification 
consists in the argument that, in dealing with the relations 
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between States, it is sometimes practically impossible to conform 
to the high democratic ideals conceived before any crucial test is 
furnished of their applicability. 

Take, again, the instance of American diplomacy in its deal- 
ings with the Mexican Huerta. ‘President Wilson’s attitude of 
non-recognition,’ Professor Fish says, ‘is by all odds the most 
aggressive turn that has ever been given to our Spanish-American 
policy, as it involves practical intervention in the domestic affairs 
of those republics.’ President Wilson refused to recognise a 
Government which he thought, and without doubt very rightly 
thought, was bad. The Allies, in making the Declaration of Pill- 
nitz at fhe commencement of the Revolutionary wars, refused to 
sanction the abolition of a Government in France which they 
thought, with equal sincerity but more faulty reasoning, was 
good. In the former case coercive measures were not, and in the 
latter case they were, adopted. The difference is substantial. 
Nevertheless, in both cases the action was a complete negation 
of the fundamental democratic principle that every nation has a 
perfect right to choose its own government. 

A further point is worthy of special attention. The United 
States were during the last century engaged in two European 
wars, one in 1812 with England, and another in 1898 with Spain. 
In neither case did the democracy show any particularly peaceful 
disposition. The war of 1812 could perfectly well have been 
avoided. It was largely due to the rise, in 1811, of a Chauvinist 
party in America termed the ‘ War Hawks.’ 


The aroma of war [Professor Fish writes] had for twenty years floated 
across the Atlantic, but it had brought only its glories and not its sorrows. 
To the younger generation war seemed to be almost the normal condition, 
and to offer opportunities of distinction and advancement which peace 
denied. . . . The causes of the war were not Great Britain’s failure to 
agree with us as to the position of neutrals, nor did they spring from the 
jockeying of Napoleon; they lay rather in the national anger roused by 
twenty years’ disregard of our neutral rights. It was not detailed argu- 
ments, but accumulated woes, that moved the ‘War Hawks’ of the East, 
while those of the West felt the added impulse to obtain a free hand for 
the settlement of their own problems. 


The same may be said of the Spanish-American War. Speak- 
ing of the state of affairs in April 1898, Professor Fish says : 


By this time, so far as our Government knew, there remained no 
American citizen in a Cuban prison, the reconcentrado policy had been 
stopped, American relief had been admitted, most questions arising in 
Cuba could be settled directly through our Consul at Havana, Fitzhugh 
Lee, arbitration on the Maine controversy had been offered, and amnesty 
had been granted. In two respects our terms had not been exactly met, 
that the negotiation during the amnesty be conducted officially through 
the President, and that the President be arbiter if the negotiation failed. 
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Our Minister, however, assured the Government that its decision would 
govern the result. This solution McKinley seems to have been content to 
accept. 

Why, therefore, was war waged? The reason was that the 
bellicose spirit of the democracy had got the upper hand and that 
the American people were determined to fight. The Congress, 
Professor Fish says, ‘ entirely out of hand, adopted joint resolu- 
tions on the 17th of April, calling upon Spain to withdraw from 
Cuba and authorising the President to use our forces to compel 
her to do so.’ 

Mr. Jennings Wise, formerly Professor of Political Science 
and International Law at the Virginia Military Institute,* loudly 
challenges the right of the American democracy to be considered 
pacific. He holds that the American people, though strongly 
‘ anti-militarist,’ are both ‘ militant’ and ‘aggressive.’ He says 
that ‘Jingoism dominates Congress even in time of national 
calm,’ that the people of America ‘ have shown themselves willing 
to provoke war whenever self-interest seemed to dictate its expedi- 
ency’ and that ‘the United States has become a great Empire, 
practically without fighting for its expansion,’ not because ‘the 
American people have contributed greatly to the avoidance of war 
but because they have not been sufficiently opposed in most cases 
to make war necessary.’ 

The methods adopted by American diplomacy, moreover, do 
not appear in the past to have differed greatly from those 
sanctioned by the diplomatists of the Old World. Monroe would 
never have been able to carry into execution the famous policy 
with which his name is associated had it not been for strong 
English support. This is what Professor Fish has to say on this 
subject : ‘The confidence with which the bold declarations were 
made in Monroe’s message of the 2nd of December 1823 rested 
more on the efficiency of the British Navy than on our own 
strength.° At the same time it is evident that in theory they bore 
as heavily on England as on the Powers of the Quadruple 
Alliance, in actual fact even more heavily, for Great Britain was 
more interested in America than they were, was in fact as great 
an American Power as we ourselves. Thus, to use for one’s own 
purposes the resources of a rival Power, while yielding nothing 
to her rivalry, is daring, but, if justified, it is the highest mani- 
festation of the diplomatic art.’ The proceeding was perhaps 
legitimate, but it in no way testifies to the superior morality or 
generosity of democratic diplomacy. Monroe’s action has a very 
distinctly Old World savour. 


‘ Empire and Armament, by Jennings C. Wise. 

* On this subject see also ‘The Monroe Doctrine and the Great War,’ by 
Moreton Frewen, in the February number of this Review.—Enpitor, Nineteenth 
Century and After. 
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These considerations are not advanced with any wish to decry 
democracy or to exalt anti-democratic diplomacy. On the con- 
trary, my personal opinion is that on the whole a distinct vein of 
high morality runs through democratic action which is conspicu- 
ously absent under absolutist rule. Moreover, the relatively 
greater degree of publicity ensured under a democratic regime is a 
guarantee that this higher standard is likely to be preserved and 
to increase in importance. But it would be a mistake if, in a fit 
of anti-absolutist enthusiasm, we were to imagine that democratic 
diplomacy can or will assuredly inaugurate an era of universal 
peace or the realisation of all the ideals of democracy. Let us 
remember the warning of Helvetius not to expect too much either 
of mankind or of the institutions framed by men. By all means 
let everything that is possible be done to avert in the future such 
strife as is now taking place, but it should not be forgotten that, 
however earnest the endeavours of statesmen and moralists may 
be, human nature can only gradually be changed, if indeed it can 
be changed at all. It is quite conceivable that some day a demo- 
cratic ruler will arise who will be disposed to treat his most solemn 
engagements with as little respect as a Bethmann-Hollweg or a 


Jagow showed for ‘ a scrap of paper.’ 
CROMER. 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE FRENCH MIND 


In these days of the Anglo-French alliance, when the chances 
of a common struggle bring the thoughts and feelings of our two 
peoples into daily contact, it is fitting that each should give some 
thought to the lurking aspirations and possibilities of the other’s 
soul, with a view to a better mutual understanding and a more 
efficient mutual assistance. Hence the recent celebrations, while 
reviving in the mind of each Englishman a legitimate pride in the 
possession of that unique treasure which is Shakespeare, would 
naturally suggest to him a question regarding the kind of admira- 
tion accorded to the great poet by those who are now fighting 
side by side with his fellow-countrymen. The question is cer- 
tainly one to give pause to all those who take Shakespeare, and 
also the French mind, seriously.- The fact that the French have 
long been the great purveyors for the stage of the world makes 
it all but inevitable that there should have been points of contact 
between the two in the past, and highly probable that more 
points of contact will be found in the future. It will thus be a 
suitable complement to the discussions arising on this occasion of 
Shakespeare’s tercentenary, to examine some of the said points, 
and our efforts will not be in vain if closer union, and thereby 
greater strength, is to result from them. 

Even here, however, a preliminary misunderstanding should 
be removed. Accustomed as the English are to look upon 
Shakespeare in the light of the national poet, as the man who 
made himself the mouthpiece and medium of the poetry that is 
in them, they may have some difficulty in realising that the very 
name of Shakespeare means something quite different to their 
neighbours. If that great name stands for anything to a French- 
man, it stands, first of all, for a conception of the drama very 
unlike that which he has been taught to admire when at school, 
and which he has formed the habit of enjoying when at the theatre. 
Instead of giving his attention to the great musician’s splendid 
concert, he first considers the manner in which the pages of the 
programme are arranged, as though he were not quite sure that 
it has a beginning, a middle, and an end, and wished to begin by 
satisfying himself in that respect. Now, this may be the wrong 
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way of approaching and enjoying Shakespeare, but it would be 
as idle to try to deter the ordinary Frenchman from it as it would 
be to try to persuade the ordinary Englishman that French verse, 
for all its lack of the beat-system, is not deficient in harmony. 
It requires time and reflection before even the most thoughtful 
among us can adopt a point of view not originally his own in 
those matters; and that an equal effort could be made by the 
average man is, at the first blush, extremely unlikely. It is wiser, 
therefore, to admit at the outset that the French attitude towards 
Shakespeare is not and cannot be the English one, as this will 
give us unquestionably the best chance of reconciling the two, if 
they are ever to be reconciled. 

Whatever may be said for or against the attitude just 
described, it certainly rests on a strong historical basis. To take 
the matter at the origin of things, namely about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, it may be said that there were then 
antecedent probabilities against any influence, nay, against any 
fair appreciation of Shakespeare on French soil. Geographical 
reasons had ever conspired with those of an intellectual nature 
to make such an influence or such an appreciation extremely 
unlikely. Her very situation had made France the centre of the 
modern civilised world, even before her polite manners and her 
traditional love of letters had become a matter of admiration to 
the rest of Europe. It followed in consequence that, whereas 
from time to time foreigners would have in effect a familiarity 
with France and things French, Frenchmen would not feel an 
equal tendency to adopt foreign fashions or imitate foreign 
models. A strong influence, it is true, had lately come from 
Ttaly, and another strong influence was even then coming from 
Spain, but linguistic facilities on the one hand, and politics on 
the other, led so naturally to an exchange of ideas with those 
countries that it is not surprising to find an exception to the rule 
being made in their favour. With England the case was entirely 
different. Not only had she been our enemy for centuries, but 
her peculiar position was little calculated to make her an object 
of attraction to a nation which would find in her own soil a 
temptation to remain a race of self-satisfied stay-at-homes. A 
Ronsard or a Brantéme might well have visited England in the 
sixteenth century, and it is even reported that the former of the 
two had learnt the English language to perfection, but then his 
writings show no trace of that wonderful acquisition, and as to 
the latter his dearest recollection of his over-sea voyages seems 
to be that he had seen at the Tower, to his intense delight, 
twenty-four fine spaniels, as black as moles, a splendid race, he 
‘says, for the chasing of hares and partridges. From the slight 
effect produced on those two well-known writers it may be 
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gathered how little the French public at large was prepared to 
understand Shakespeare. 

A second reason was bound soon to tell in the same direction. 
While England, distrusting the absolutist tendencies of the 
Stuarts, was drifting towards the Revolution, France, exhausted 
by her long religious wars, craved with almost immoderate 
longing for the blessings of internal peace. Men who would 
yield, with a sense of gratitude for order at last restored, to the 
strong hand of a Richelieu or a Louis the Fourteenth could 
hardly be expected to become genuine admirers of a Hampden 
or a Pym, and we know that the English Revolution, so far as 
it was heard of in France, caused there much scandal and 
indignation. It would have availed little to represent to our 
orderly forefathers that Shakespeare had nothing to do with the 
Civil War and the Commonwealth, and that the hateful Revolu- 
tion had been, in fact, against him all along, as it had been 
against all dramatic art, in the name of its puritanical principles. 
Though we are not aware that anyone ever made the attempt, 
T am all but convinced that, had it been made, it had remained 
fruitless. What else could be expected in those days of limited 
communications and non-existent daily free press? Shakespeare 
could only stand to the French as the poet of a regicide country 
and be abhorred and abominated as such. Those who counted— 
that is the Court and the social circles around it—would 
readily endorse Bossuet’s severe judgment about the guilty 
country, and all the more so as one of the principal victims of 
the English Revolution had been a French princess. Thus it 
appears that whereas Shakespeare could not be popular in France 
in the years which followed his death simply because he was not 
known, he would be still less so about half a century later because 
he could then only be known as one dear to those who had violated 
the laws and the faith which the French had nearest to their 
hearts. 

It is not only, however, for reasons of linguistic ignorance or 
political difference that Shakespeare had no chance to appeal to 
the French mind in the seventeenth century. His work itself 
did not tend to encourage any possible admirers of Shakespeare. 
We here touch upon what lies at the root of the whole problem, 
and it is fit that we should consider the point with particular 
attention. 

I must first ask my reader to guard against the temptation of 
looking at things in too simple a light and believing that there 
never were features common to the dramas of the two countries. 
This would be to ignore many a drama on both sides of the Channel 
the evidence of which goes very much against that idea. It has 
been ingeniously pointed out by the learned guide to whom we owe 
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part of the history of Shakespeare’s reputation in France’ that 
those elements which are now considered as the essentials of 
French drama once found much favour on the English stage, 
and that conversely those which have long been thought charac- 
teristic of the English drama were for some time very acceptable 
material in French plays. Thus the use of messengers with their 
classical speeches, reporting events which it is thought the spec- 
tators had better not see, is frequent in the dramas of the 
pre-Shakespearean period in England, and on the other hand it 
is not at all an unusual practice with the early French dramatists 
to select their subjects from the pages of recent history, Mary 
Stuart, for instance, being the heroine of a tragedy by Montchres- 
tien, and Sir Thomas More the hero of another by de la Serre. 
There is even, among the curiosities of literature at that time, a 
tragedy of a particularly free kind by Jean de Schelandre, who 
had lived in England and been patronised ‘by King James the 
First, the preface to which, by one Ogier, openly declares against 
the classical unities and advocates a mixture of the comic and 
the tragic. What is more striking still about the period is that 
the very thoughts and expressions of some French playwrights 
of the first part of the seventeenth century occasionally coincide . 
in the most unexpected manner with those of their English con- 
temporaries. Cyrano talks about man being the ‘light dream 
of a light image,’ and Quinault describes life as a farce and all 
the world as a stage. If the sacred rule of the three unities, and 
the no less sacred habit of a rational, dignified language, may be 
said to be typically French, they had become all the more natural 
because they were not fruits of a sudden growth, having been 
produced not without ef‘ort on a soil not wholly congenial. 

What the first of those fruits was, how and to what effect it 
was transplanted from Greece to France is not difficult to say. 
Though Aristotle had never explicitly stated that there should be 
three unities in the drama, he had at least said that a dramatic 
action should have bui one theme, and approved of the habit of 
limiting its development to twenty-four hours. The idea had 
already found favour with the learned wits who, as early as the 
sixteenth century, had composed tragedies for the reading 
dilettanti, but it is only in the following age that it became acces- 
sible to the public at large, when about 1630 Jean Mairet gave 
new expression to the ideal, first in a preface, and a few years 
later in the tragedy of Sophonisbe, which may be said to be the 
first modern tragedy in the new style. In spite of some opposi- 





I mean Monsieur J. J. Jusserand, the present French Ambassador at 
Washington, in his volume on Shakespeare en France sous Vancien régime 
(Paris, Colin, 1898), a2 volume which has been largely laid under contribution 
during the preparation of the present article. 
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tion the formula was to prevail before long, as was but natural’ 
in a time and in a country which thirsted so much for order and 
good sense, and so little for free art and the flights of fancy. For 
two centuries at least the principle of the three unities remained 
an unquestioned dogma among the better sort of French dramatists. 
Throughout his long career we see the great Corneille struggling to 
bring himself within its limits, and there are extant concerning 
him, in addition to a formal justification of it, criticisms of his chief 
plays devoted now to artful defences of the questionable liberties he 
has taken with it, and now to modest confessions of his inevitable 
encroachments upon it. But the perfection of the system was 
realised by Racine, in whose eyes ‘a simple action, containing 
but little matter, as should be an action which is to occupy a single 
day and which, proceeding gradually to its end, is only kept up 
by the characters’ interests, feelings and passions,’ was to be the 
dramatist’s constant ideal. Other dramatists there came, who paid 
less attention to a simple action and longed for elaborate stage- 
craft, but their principles, along with their talents, were outshone 
by the principles and talents of that scrupulous follower of the 
Greeks. 

Of this third reason, this unlikelihood of Shakespeare as a writer 
influencing the French mind, we can perhaps realise something 
if we consider how apt that mind is, now as three hundred years 
ago, to simplify the problems of life and to solve them as clear, 
abstract questions. To take as an example the problem of furni- 
ture, may I ask my reader whether he has never been struck by 
the way in which the problem is understood in a respectable 
French drawing-room of the average kind? Let him notice that 
I am not talking only about the old-fashioned specimens with 
their classical clocks and red velvet arm-chairs: I mean, say, @ 
real bona fide Louis the Sixteenth drawing-room, with the delicate 
grace of its settees and chairs, and the richness of its silken 
curtains. With what symmetry are the photographs arranged on 
the family cabinet! How conscientiously are the large gilt-edged 
books piled up on the side-table! In what splendid isolation do 
the three works of the goldsmith’s art stand on the mantelpiece ! 
It is no wonder if one accustomed to such surroundings should 
feel himself to a certain extent in a new world when entering an 
English sitting-room, with its endless variety of seats and tables 
scattered about, its clock and knick-knacks so often in the most 
unexpected places, its numerous pictures on the walls, and its 
wealth of vases on the surrounding shelf! Or, to take another 
illustration, has my reader ever given a thought to the way in 
which a French provincial newspaper is made up? If so, he 
cannot fail to have noticed in what orderly, well-digested manner 
the contents are marshalled: the front page gives him, first, a 
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leader followed by more or less general matter, then come the 
telegrams of the day, which usually extend to the middle of page 
two, then the second half is occupied by a variety article, and the 
third page by reports about the dogs that were run over by the 
tramcar yesterday or the day before, while the fourth contains 
some Stock Exchange news and a few, a very few, advertisements 
of a somewhat stale kind. Now in view of all this does he think 
that a Frenchman, even if he has learnt English with the proper 
accent at school and feels attracted by the English qualities, will 
understand at first sight why the important political news is not 
on the first page if he hits upon a number of the Manchester 
Guardian or the Liverpool Daily Post? Does he suppose that he 
will find his way at once through those huge sheets, as different in 
size and number from those of his usual source of information as 
in an inverse ratio, though in size and number also, the pieces of 
bread on his host’s dinner-table are different from those he gets 
at home? Does he imagine that the poor fellow will not be 
utterly amazed to come across some ‘ Nature Notes’ before the 
‘London Letter,’ and a paragraph on Agriculture before the 
politics of the day? Now I insist that all this can give one an 
idea of the effect that was likely to be produced on the French 
mind by a first contact with Shakespeare. Antecedent probabili- 
ties there were, I must repeat it, against a fair appreciation of 
Shakespeare by that mind, not only owing to the French ignorance 
of England and things English, and to the feeling of horror 
brought about by the English Revolution, but more than anything 
else through the very constitution of the French mind, which I 
will venture to call a mind of clear-cut lines, and to which Shake- 
speare’s art could appear at best as a monstrous and shapeless 
jewel. 

If we wish to obtain a more precise notion about what the 
requirements of that mind were, we must turn to some specimens 
of the dramatic art in France, and see how the essential concep- 
tion of the three unities is put into practice in them. The main 
characteristic of that art is that the plot, whatever it may be, is 
carried on in one and the same place in the course of one and 
the same day, and is moreover limited to one particular problem, 
the solution of which is imminent when the curtain rises. 
Whether Rodrigue will marry his beloved Chiméne after killing 
her father, whether Queen Berenice will have to leave the 
Emperor Titus and return to Bithynia, is the point to be decided, 
in the Sevillian or in the Roman palace, before the twenty-four 
hours are over, and to which everything else must be made sub- 
servient. The simpler the external means to arrive at the said 
solution, the better. It is true that Corneille, especially in the 
latter and less successful part of his career, indulged in involved, 
heavily loaded plots, some of which are complete puzzles, but it is 
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well known that the last word in the matter was to remain with 
Racine, whose plots, if I may adopt a medical comparison I once 
heard, are actually like so many abscesses on the point of bursting 
open. Never did Carlyle’s famous principle, ‘ Give me facts, feed 
me on facts,’ find a less fitting application than in those achieve- 
ments of a subtle, delicate art which works out psychological 
wonders, on the mere data of the situation, without ever calling 
to its assistance the resources of an intricate action. Racine’s 
tragedies make no use of such resources ; they are in fact entirely 
carried on within the characters’ souls, and mere conversation may 
be said to be the only means at their disposal. I will refrain 
from enlarging upon the possibilities of this conception, on the 
advantage there is from the point of view of naturalness in reduc- 
ing to one day the duration of an action- which is to be acted on 
the stage in a very small number of hours, and on the distinct 
merit there is after all in producing such highly finished works 
out of such apparently poor materials. What I want to point 
out is the marvellous congruity there is between this conception 
and French habits as my reader may know them, in which psycho- 
logical discussions occupy so large a place, and where the longing 
for action is so frequently replaced by conversational strivings 
after the ideal. It is certainly characteristic of the mind of the 
race that one of its most pleasant comedies should consist merely 
in showing how two girls, instead of listening to sensible marriage 
proposals, indulge in the compliments of a sham marquis and a 
pseudo-viscount who, after an hour or two, have to be forcibly 
expelled from their guardian’s drawing-room. 

Having said so much about the French mind, it is high time 
I should come to Shakespeare and the actual way in which his 
works were introduced to the French public. As has been 
admirably shown in the work already referred to, the introduction 
was, as could be expected, a slow one, and the French had come 
to hear of the green hills of England, and even of the free and 
easy way in which the English usually handle their language, 
long before they had discovered Shakespeare. The first judg- 
ment ever written in French on the poet appears on a slip, once 
part of the catalogue of Louis the Fourteenth’s library, which 
contained a copy of the famous comedies, tragedies, and histories— 
‘a@ monument of genuine thought and shrewd expression,’ the 
slip has it, ‘ but disfigured by coarse language.’ It was not, how- 
ever, until the Abbé Prevost and Voltaire visited England, that 
is about 1730, that Shakespeare became, in France, a writer worth 
knowing, The latter’s celebrated Letters concerning the English, 
published first in English in 1733, contained a full declaration by 
the future prophet of his age, in which, together with much 
abuse against the bad taste of the English in general and of their 
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great dramatist in particular, he praised the latter’s strong, 
fruitful, natural, and sublime art. 


The shining monsters of Shakespeare give infinitely more delight than 
the judicious images of the moderns. Hitherto the poetical genius of the 
English resembles a tufted tree planted by the hand of Nature, that throws 
out a thousand branches at random, and spreads unequally but with 
great vigour. It dies, if you attempt to force its nature, and to lop and 
dress it in some manner as the trees of the garden of Marli. 


Tt would be a mistake to think that the author of these lines 
ever went very far in the way of imitating what he professed to 
understand so well. The dogma of the three unities and the 
respect for the Alexandrine were too deeply rooted in the minds of 
his fellow-countrymen to allow of much liberty, and he was not 
the man to run counter to such a prejudice. To borrow one more 
remark from my authority, he would assail God’s altars without 
fearing either hell or the Bastille, but shrink with horror at the 
idea that the Alexandrine could ever be given up.” And yet, for 
all his love of the sacred rules and his insistence on the peri- 
phrastic style, his tragedies show him constantly haunted by the 
memory of Shakespeare’s dramas, of the processes and situations 
of which he is ever anxious to avail himself. La Mort de César 
is, like Julius Caesar, a drama devoid of love, and Zaire has, 
like Othello, jealousy for its subject; it may be added that the 
former play struck Voltaire’s contemporaries by certain repub- 
lican features such, it is said, as might be familiar to him when 
he was in London, and that the latter is distinguished by another 
piece of boldness, consisting in the fact that, though the heroine 
is not murdered on the stage, something of the effect of a murder 
is achieved in the spectator’s eyes, for the stage receives some 
splashings of her blood which is shed in a side scene. In 
Semiramis Voltaire went the length of trespassing upon the unity 
of place, removing the scene of action from one part of a town to 
another and even venturing upon a sudden change from a small 
closet to a large drawing-room ; he also made use of complicated 
scenery, including an awe-inspiring mausoleum and a mysterious 
maze, and created an equally complicated action, the main object 
of which was to show how the son of Queen Semiramis, warned 
by his father’s ghost that she had poisoned him in order to reign 
in his place, after turning his anger against her accomplice, 
finally revenged his father by killing his mother. The imitation 
of the plot of Hamlet under an ancient name is here obvious 


? I need hardly add that the notion of rendering Shakespeare in uniform 
Alexandrine does not permit of following the text closely, and of this there 
is no better example than the free translation of Hamlet’s famous monologue 
by Voltaire himself, in which, by the way, he manages to talk about lying 
priests and questions the justice of God. 
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enough; yet the plot of Semiramis remains French first by its 
comparative simplicity, then by the use it makes of the Alexandrine 
throughout, and, last but not least, by the omission of the murder- 
scene on the stage, for that operation here takes place in a dark 
corner of the mysterious maze, the victim, moreover, being 
Semiramis only by mistake. Thus, ever drawn by the attraction 
of Shakespeare’s dramatic power, ever tempted to acclimatise 
on the French stage what he thought would broaden its prin- 
ciples, Voltaire would nevertheless stand aloof from such means 
of the Shakespearean drama as he deemed dangerous to his own 
reputation. On the whole his attitude towards Shakespeare 
during this the first part of his career may be said to have been, 
although distinctly diffident, not unfriendly and singularly 
interested. 

When Voltaire wrote Semiramis, in 1748, not only had the 
ignorance of Shakespeare among our fellow-countrymen grown 
somewhat less, thanks to himself and others, but a French render- 
ing of Shakespeare’s dramas, part translation and part analysis, 
had been out for three years. The book, the work of one La Place, 
a native of Calais, was preceded by a Discourse on the English 
Theatre, which was a wonder of good sense and open-minded- 
ness. Starting from the fact that Shakespeare’s fame had not 
waned during a century and a half, La Place declared that such 
a phenomenon was certainly worthy of some consideration. Per- 
haps Shakespeare should not be admired, but he should at least 
be known—and it is not difficult to read into La Place’s words 
that in his opinion he should be both. In fact there were, he 
represented, justifications for what seemed at first sight violations 
of the necessary laws of the stage : thus the habit of mixing verse 
and prose might be defended as natural and in accordance with 
the varying quality of the speakers, and in the same manner the 
practice of introducing into a play secondary episodes, foreign to 
the main action, had at least this of good in it, that it would 
refresh the spectator’s mind and make it take a renewed pleasure 
in the doings of the more important characters. Of course it did 
not follow from this that the indispensable unities should not be 
reverently preserved ; still, must that always be the case? Were 
limits to be ascribed to genius? And was there any proof that 
the world was not still in its youth? In this way did La Place 
plead for a comprehensive view of the drama which might one 
day include Shakespeare among the great classics. The founda- 
tion to what was to be Shakespeare’s reputation in France was 
now laid : the progressive principle had been once asserted ; plain 
reason and the justification of received ideas had been shown not 
to be on one side only. Should a radical incompatibility between 
Shakespeare and the French mind ever be asserted in the future 
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the statement was not likely to pass unchallenged, for one man in 
France at least had bridged the space between the two. 

Yet this was little to be feared at the time which we have now 
reached. The seed cast into the ground by Voltaire was already 
bearing its fruit. More seed was also beginning to spring up, 
having been sown by Montesquieu among others, though that fine 
thinker never gave much thought to English poetry and only 
expressed his opinion about Shakespeare once, and then to talk 
utter nonsense. The result was a development of English 
fashions and a vogue of English literature the like of which 
France has seldom seen. It was considered good style to have 
pouding on one’s table and to give up the straight, symmetrical 
lines in one’s garden, and people of taste would admire Young’s 
Night Thoughts. Diderot would indulge in imitations of Sterne’s 
ingenious style, and Prevost’s translations of Richardson 
reaped an even greater harvest of tears in France than did 
the original works in England. The vogue was all the greater as 
England on her side took to assimilating the ideas and tastes of 
France to an unheard-of degree. Lord Chesterfield would write to 
Madame de Tencin that he relied on her to teach his son the method 
of winning hearts; Gibbon would visit Voltaire and express his 
enthusiasm for French art and classical ideas ; in short, the Gallo- 
mania was as complete on one side as the Anglomania on the 
other. 

It was inevitable that this mutual admiration should prove 
profitable to Shakespeare’s fame. Among the many distinguished 
visitors who came to Paris about that time Garrick was one—and 
so great was the impression he produced in the part of Macbeth 
by his true and forcible delivery that dilettanti became anxious 
to see more of him, in London if not in Paris. What ensued can 
easily be guessed—namely, that Garrick, following in this the 
lead of Chesterfield and Gibbon, to say nothing of Hume, came 
to frenchifying Shakespeare: lest the original text should give 
offence to his delicate public, he would cut off the grave-diggers’ 
scene in Hamlet, write a happy ending for King Lear, and make 
Juliet wake up before the death of Romeo; nay more, he would 
even substitute for what he thought the ear-offending words 
Taming of the Shrew the more harmonious Catharine and 
Petruchio, omitting, moreover, the drunkard from the latter 
play. These were serious modifications of the old plays, no doubt, 
but those effected in the dramas then made in France were no less 
important. The idea arose that the strict distinction between 
tragedy and comedy was not an absolute necessity, and an inter- 
mediate type, which for the first time went under the name of 
. drama, was created. For this the additional discovery was made 
that after all there was no reason why prose should not be more 
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liberally admitted upon the stage. Thus after more than a century 
of ignorance or aversion the tables were finally turned in favour 
of Shakespeare. While the English dramatist was despoiled of 
some of his more disquieting features, the French mind renounced 
part of its old formalism; the virtue of the Alexandrine was 
recognised not to be supreme, Voltaire himself writing tragedies 
in prose—though he dissuaded others from following his example ; 
in a word, open diffidence towards English habits gave way ta 
partial adaptation. The reversal of ancient prejudices could. 
hardly be more complete. 

The signs of a reaction, however, were not long in coming. 
As a parallel to the partial adaptation of English dramatic pro- 
cesses in France, there grew up a habit of adapting French 
classical dramas in England, with transformations which con- 
verted Horace the elder into a second Old Capulet, the Emperor 
Titus into a sort of blustering bully, and others in a like fashion. 
This seemed too much to one Abbé Le Blanc, who, in a manual 
entitled A Supplement to Genius, and published as early as 1751, 
professed to describe, in Swift-like style, the methods followed 
by English contemporary dramatists. According to him the main 
recipe was, after a subject had been drawn from a French 
original, to make the plot complicated and to fill it with plenty 
of prodigies and impressive scenes. ‘To go into particulars, it 
was proper that the stage should be. strewn with corpses during 
the second act, and that half a dozen ghosts should make their 
apparition during the fourth ; should the heroine’s lover be killed, 
it was desirable that she should go out of her senses so as never 
to cry without making one laugh, and never to laugh without 
making one cry; and it was, moreover, recommended that the 
play should not end without rabid speeches being uttered against 
kings and the laws, in which the English Government alone 
should be spared. Needless to add, due references to Shake- 
speare’s practice were scattered throughout the manual, inten- 
tionally showing him in a ridiculous light. 

Bitter as this was, it was a mere skirmish to what was soon 
to follow. While the Shakespeare-worship grew and developed 
in spite of the Abbé Le Blanc’s efforts—the Stratford jubilee of 
1764 having its echo in Paris, the famous Encyclopedia enlarging 
upon the great man in article after article, and Diderot declaring 
him to be a Gothic Colossus between whose legs all the literary 
men of France could easily be marched—Voltaire was even now 
raising the standard of revolt. The French spoke too much of 
Shakespeare and too little of Voltaire ; it was time the dangerous 
spell should be broken. This anger of the veteran of French 
letters, visible in his correspondence of many years, came to a 
climax when in 1776 a complete translation of Shakespeare’s 
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dramatic works was announced to the world. Its author, named 
Le Tourneur, had been lucky enough to obtain the financial and 
moral support of His Majesty the King and of all the prominent 
members of the aristocracy in France and out of France, and still 
the insolent fellow had managed not to say a word about Voltaire 
in his preface! The scandal was too glaring, and called for 
exemplary punishment. Voltaire thought that it would be 
fittingly administered by the French Academy, and prepared 
a letter to its secretary d’Alembert, which was loudly advertised 
and impatiently awaited. In this letter the members of the 
Academy were reminded that Voltaire had been the first among 
them to learn the English language and to introduce Shakespeare 
to the French ; he had been misunderstood and despised at first, 
but then an extraordinary movement had come, his compatriots 
going foolishly from one extreme to the other, some insisting on 
making an idol of Shakespeare just as others had insisted on 
having a Vauxhall in Paris or roast sirloin of beef on their tables. 
No condemnation of Shakespeare could be too severe. He had 
lived in a barbarous age, in which the favour of the public went 
to the barbarous drama of Gorboduc. Now, what could the man 
write in such circumstances? ‘Some of you, gentlemen,’ Voltaire 
went on to write, ‘know that there is a tragedy by him entitled 
Hamlet’ ; and he proceeded to say that the plot of Hamlet was 
simply absurd, Ophelia being buried on the stage, a sentinel 
declaring that not a mouse has been stirring, and other mon- 
strosities. The conclusion was that, in spite of some acknow- 
ledged sparks of genius, Shakespeare was ignorant of rules and 
decency, and was therefore to be considered as a savage and a 
mountebank ; as to Le Tourneur’s translation, it laid claim to 
nothing short of making France a sort of burnt-offering to 
England, and that was the crime it was the duty of the Academy 
to prevent! Voltaire was eighty-two years old when he wrote 
that letter ; though it met with complete success, at the Academy 
at least, he prepared another to accompany his tragedy of Irene, 
written almost on his deathbed, in accordance with rules and 
decency ; and in this second letter he once more described the 
great dramatist as a savage with nothing but sparks of genius, 
thus devoting almost the last efforts of his mind to a denunciation 
of Shakespeare. 

It is probably too late at this time of day, and besides it would 
be perfectly idle, to try to discover proofs of the fact that Shake- 
speare is immortal even in France. Still, if some such proof 
were wanted, it could be found in the ease with which Shake- 
speare’s reputation survived Voltaire’s indignation. The 
successor to the wild, exasperated Voltaire at the Academy was 
the meek, ever-smiling Ducis who, even before the days of the 
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patriarch’s solemn anger, had made it the object of his life to 
turn Shakespeare’s plays into regular French tragedies. What 
he had achieved, and was to achieve in that direction, is certainly 
disappointing to lovers of the original plays. That particular 
way of playing Hamlet, which has become the object of a common 
joke and which consists of omitting the Ghost, is actually part 
of Ducis’s conception of the story, another feature of which is 
that the play within the play is replaced by the narrative of a 
crime once committed in London. Of course, Hamlet thus 
simplified is no longer Hamlet, and similarly it is no admissible 
adaptation of Othello to present a tame Moor who, by the way, 
never leaves Venice, effecting a reconciliation in the end with 
his wife in the effusions of a hearty embrace. Generally speak- 
ing, Ducis’s method, which, as a compromise with the French 
tradition, admits of a plot crowded with incidents on condition 
that such of them as are too complex, or too dreadful, will be 
compressed into endless narratives, may be said entirely to dis- 
figure Shakespeare, and the more so as the tiresome confidants 
flourish again in his versions, together with the classical peri- 
phrastic language, bread, for example, being designated as that 
aliment which is granted to bare existence and spies as those 
mortals whose watchfulness is warranted by the State. And 
yet, when all has been said on the shortcomings of that second- 
or third-rate writer who claimed to introduce Shakespeare to the 
French public without even knowing English, it remains that 
his attempt was one step more towards a genuine appreciation of 
Shakespeare in France. After the hour of La Place’s tentative 
summaries, after the passing day of Voltaire’s timid imitations, 
a time had come when not only were Shakespeare’s works in the 
hands of the higher public, but the same works had, after a 
fashion, been seen at last on the French stage. 

Though this was still very far from a triumph, a certain 
triumph was to come. It did not come during the French Revo- 
lution, when, strange as it may sound, the poets and critics proved 
more conservative than ever, with the result that nothing was 
changed then in the dramatic habits of France. Still less could 
it come in the reign of Napoleon, when cares of a very different 
order kept down many literary tendencies of the end of the pre- 
vious century, and the influence of Shakespeare could not 
reasonably be expected to exert itself. It was reserved for the 
time of our Restoration to witness the efflorescence of a taste that 
had long lain dormant in the French mind, and that was the 
work of the’ romantics. 

To all appearances the theory came first. It was asserted by 
Victor Hugo, in the famous preface to his Cromwell in 1827, 
that the drama, instead of being true to rules, had better be true 
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to nature, that in order to be so it should present a mixture of 
the sublime and the grotesque, that local colour should take the 
place of the conventional uniformity of the classics, that much 
freedom should be introduced into the Alexandrine, and more 
to the same effect. Of all this, with the exception of the last 
item, of course, admirable examples were to be found in Shake- 
speare. Ideas of the same kind were advanced in 1829 by Alfred 
de Vigny, who, in his Lettre a Lord, prefixed to a remarkable 
translation of Othello, even placed before future dramatists the 
example of the great Shakespeare. These were radical, epoch- 
making declarations, and if the practice of our innovators had 
been equal to their theory they might possibly have acclimatised 
Shakespeare-like conceptions lastingly on the French boards. 
That it was not so is a thing that no man on earth can deny. In 
spite of their numerous characters, their elaborate scenery, and 
their attempt at representing nature in its variety, Hugo’s dramas, 
Hernani, Ruy Blas, Les Burgraves, stop short of the wonderful 
knowledge of human passions displayed by his unique prede- 
cessor, and, on the other hand, that fine dramatic achievement 
of Vigny’s, the drama of Chatterton, does not show the direct 
influence of Shakespeare, belonging in fact to the classical type 
by the simplicity of its plot. In spite of this comparative 
failure, however, it is not too much to say that the romantic 
period was the beginning of Shakespeare’s triumph in France. 
Then it was that, through Hugo, Vigny, and others, the idea was 
finally established in the French mind that, by the side of its 
own, there existed another kind of dramatic art which, complex 
and unconventional as it might appear at first sight,.was at the 
same time rich in unsuspected psychological possibilities. Per- 
formances in English of some Shakespearean dramas on various 
stages of Paris about that time (1828) had contributed by their 
brilliant success to make this truth admitted by many, buf the 
support given to Shakespeare ‘by the leading literary men of the 
period once for all made his name a household word with the 
lettered class and with the higher public. 

The movement started then has had for its due sequel repeated 
attempts at a fuller understanding of Shakespeare’s text and at 
a more adequate interpretation of it on the stage. Le Tourneur’s 
translation has been revised by no less a man than Guizot, the 
historian and statesman; and then other translations have 
foilowed, being the work of the conscientious pen of Montégut, 
of the daring and often felicitous art of Francois-Victor Hugo, 
and of others—it seems but the other day that I first heard about 
the recent translation of M. Duval, to speak only of those transla- 
tions which embrace the whole of Shakespeare’s dramas. The 
theatres on their side have done something to popularise certain 
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of those now classical productions, Hamlet, King Lear, and The 
Taming of the Shrew in particular achieving lasting successes— 
whether the last-mentioned was due to a peculiarly happy trans- 
lation or to the fact that there are shrews in France at the present 
day, as there were shrews in Italy in the days of Petruchio, I 
am unable to say. Between the well-informed translators and 
the cultured theatre-managers there seems to be a sort of rivalry 
as to which of the two will wrestle with the text, or exhibit the 
action the more effectively, and even the Alexandrine, now become 
more elastic, has been made to play a not always despicable part 
in the concert of praise to the name of Shakespeare. 

These, then, are some of the outstanding facts in the two- 
century-old history of Shakespeare and the French mind. In 
the course of that period Shakespeare, after being long, if one 
may say so, an object of ignorance, has been alternately an object 
of curiosity, then of fashion, then of scorn or at least of dispute, 
then: a starting-point for milk-and-water adaptations, then a 
far-off and unattainable model—and then, finally, an unparalleled 
classic. The net result of the whole evolution is, not that Shake- 
speare is as much at home in France as he is in England; for he 
shall never make us forget the art of our great dramatists, an art 
in deep conformity with the aspirations and tendencies of our 
race, which, history has sufficiently proved, was to remain distinct 
from that of our friendly neighbours. But if he has failed in that 
undesirable object he has little by little brought the French mind 
to realise an art different from its own, and one of such dynamic 
power that, while leaving the greatness of the French produc- 
tions of the past unquestioned, it has proved apt to enrich it with 
an indefinite increase of psychological experience and to make it 
open to ever fresh dramatic developments. 


II 


A question naturally arises now as we come to the end of this 
short sketch, namely, is it really the final stage of Shakespeare’s 
influence that has been reached, or are we to expect something 
more? Granting that all honest lovers of the drama must admit 
that full justice has now been done and is still being done to the 
great poet, as I believe they must, can a further adaptation of 
our mind be demanded from us, or unexpected resemblances 
between Shakespeare and ourselves be discovered sooner or later? 
If so, what are the signs of the times which point in that direc- 
tion? Of course, the problem may be approached from widely 
different points of view. If we consider, both in our European 
France and in the other France of over the seas, the less privi- 
leged number of our contemporaries to whom the delights of 
literature will never be accessible otherwise than through the 
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medium of French, we can realise of what value our translations 
of Shakespeare, imperfect as they are, will remain for long to 
those who will for ever ‘be deprived of enjoying the matchless 
beauties of the original. And then, if we look up to the other 
end of the intellectual ladder and see the modern scholar ever 
anxious to renew our knowledge of the past by finding out new 
influences and points of contact, we cannot but wonder whether 
there is not something in store for us in such revelations as those 
lately made by Professor W. Wallace, or in such hypotheses as 
those advanced not so long ago by Mr. J. M. Robertson. On 
the one side there is the chance of a genius of the future, either 
white or black, rising to poetical consciousness through acquaint- 
ance with Shakespeare’s French interpreters, and on the other 
there is the hope of the cultured pleasure of discovering one day 
that Shakespeare really did owe something to his residence with 
Christopher Mountjoy, the French wig-maker of Mugle Street, 
or that it was really from Montaigne that he derived his notions 
about the cold purgatory or the advantage of living the remainder 
of our lives unto ourselves. 

My own point of view here, however, can have nothing to do 
with those far-off visions of the future or of the past. It is with 
the living present that I am concerned, and it is only two aspects 
of Shakespeare as a classic for the educated that I wish to submit 
to my readers. 

Perhaps I shall not strain the sense of the word classic much 
if I first consider it to mean an author fit to occupy the time of 
our children’s classes, and try to show to what extent Shakespeare 
is now put to that use among us. The marked progress made by 
the study of English in our schools during the last thirty years isa 
fact too familiar to almost everybody to be insisted on, but the 
share given to Shakespeare in that important part of French edu- 
cation may not be equally well known. The following statement, 
freely translated from the last instructions given to the teachers 
of English by M. Hovelaque, one of the Inspectors-General of 
France,? may thus bring some welcome information to my 
readers : 

. . - One name stands out from English literature, one of the highest 
in the literature of the world—to wit the name of Shakespeare. To Latin 
minds there is no personality more complex, no art more difficult to under- 
stand. From the days of Voltaire to those of Richepin both classics and 
romantics have misunderstood and misrepresented him to their hearts’ 
content, with the result that we do not know whether the dazzling obtuse- 
ness of the one or of the other is the more to be marvelled at. The fact 
is that both have studied him with French preconceptions, judging him 


* Deuz conférences sur enseignement des langues vivantes par EH. Hovelaque. 
Paris, Delagrave. The following extract is taken from the second lecture, 
delivered at the Sorbonne on October 15, 1909. 
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in the name of aesthetic principles not his own, exalting or depreciating 
him by turns for reasons contradictory to each other, but both with an 
equally marvellous inadequacy. What hope is there then that a correct 
appreciation of the misunderstood Colossus will ever be made to enter into 
the brain of schoolboys? Had not we better give up such a hopeless 
task? Or be content with giving them some summary sketch of his pro- 
digious features when the course of studies comes to an end ? 

By no means. It is in the sixth form‘ that the study of Shakespeare 
should begin, in stating which I am not stating a paradox. It is Shake- 
speare who will teach Shakespeare ; it is by a prolonged acquaintance with 
his works, and not by arguments, summaries, and readings accumulated 
during their final school-year, that your pupils will come to understand 
them—the process being as follows: 

As early as the last months of the sixth form the pupils will be made 
to learn fragments of the Shakespearean songs. There are some in The 
Tempest, in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and elsewhere, so elementary 
in their language that they will be understood straight away; they are 
the songs of fairies and sprites, so simple as to be within the grasp of a 
child’s mind, so beautiful that man’s imagination has never devised any- 
thing more beautiful. In the fifth form these songs will be completed 
and others will be given in full as lessons—without the author’s name 
being mentioned. In the fourth the plot of this play or that will be told 
summarily, the pupil being shown what a marvellous story-teller Shake- 
speare is and what a treasury of fine emotional themes is contained in his 
works; a few maxims, sayings, and short passages will be added—as there 
is nothing easier than to find such accessible to the youngest mind. These 
stories will be completed in the third form, others being told or read at 
greater length, and then a few simplified extracts will be explained in 
class or learned by heart. 

The Shakespearean fund gradually deposited in your pupils’ minds 
will thus increase year by year, little by little, telling upon them so as to 
transform them and prepare them to assimilate, in an intelligent, sym- 
pathetic and familiar manner, the things which offered to them abruptly 
and en bloc would have disconcerted or disgusted them. Dim associations 
between the various fragments detached earlier from each other, will now 
become established, and the disjecta membra poetae will one day join 
together to live within the harmony of their deeper life. Several years 
are not too much in which to familiarise French boys and girls with the 
strangeness of those works, and there is nothing like the action of their pro- 
longed presence to reach that end. Each poet creates the taste by which 
he will be appreciated: all poetry, new either in point of time or of 
nationality, requires some practice ; it is not by an abrupt discovery but by 
a slow initiation that you can enter into it; and the more gradual that 
initiation is, the more perfect your mastery of your object becomes. All 
this is true about poetry in general, but doubly so about Shakespeare. 

The study of Shakespeare, therefore, will be an implicit, before it 
becomes an explicit, one, and then, when you come to grapple with it 
openly, your pupils will be prepared to understand your commentaries 
and comparisons, nay even the longer fragments and complete plays which 
you will make known to them in the second and first forms. A conscious 
study will now replace the scattered readings, being an effort to co-ordinate 


* The average age in the sixth form is about eleven, that in the fifth about 
twelve, and so on, the first form being followed by The Philosophy Class, which 
the boys leave at the age of seventeen or eighteen. 
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the notions assimilated previously or implicitly contained in those read- 
ings. You will make it your task to let the essentials of Shakespeare’s 
works enter into your pupils’ minds, making clear to them their general 
characteristics. By means of a methodical revision of all the passages 
learnt and discussed, and an accurate, simple account of such ideas as 
they are able to offer on the art and works of the poet—by means of com- 
parisons between the fragments already known and fresh extracts due 
to.the same inspiration, you will bring them to see plainly, in proper order, 
according to their importance and complexity, the most striking among 
those features. Thus by means of a comparison between the subjects and 
scenery of the plots told in the fourth and third forms with those of the 
plays which you will speak of, or which will be read, in the second and 
first; by means of a contrast, duly commented on, between the list of 
characters at the beginning of a Shakespearean play and that of a‘classical 
tragedy—the items of the first so numerous and so varied, those of the 
second limited to such characters as are noble; by means of more com- 
mentaries still, you will make your pupils feel, to begin with, the first of 
those features—namely, variety. . . . 


A brilliant passage follows on the elements of that endless 
variety which I pass over with regret, the plan being resumed with 
the study of a complete play. 


. . . And then at last, in the first form, the reading of a complete 
play will make you penetrate the poet’s art and bring you to make its 
extreme complexity felt. By bringing out the intimate connection which 
exists between the scenery, the plot and the characters, you will show that 
each play is a world by itself, a real, concrete, special and complete world, 
all the elements of which are connected, and every one of which exists only 
through the harmony and co-operation of all. Thus the tragedy of young 
love calls for the scenery of the cruel lustful Italy of Verona rent by its 
hereditary hatreds, of the love-inducing night of Italy with its moonlight 
enchantments in which the voice of the nightingale is heard to trill... 
by way of contrast to which you will call up before your hearers that dark 
platform at Elsinore where, amid the fog and mysteries and dim anxieties 
of the North and of the Night, Hamlet is seen struggling among the ghosts 
with the insoluble problem of duty and existence. .. . 


After more examples have been borrowed from the wild, weird 
scene of Macbeth and the barbarous surroundings of King Lear, 
the lecture goes on to say : 


By means of these examples and others you will thus make them feel 
the capital importance of the atmosphere, the environment, in a word, of 
the scenery in Shakespeare’s plays. You will explain to them why the 
scenery, negligible in a classical play where the whole drama is abstract, 
general, and has its action within the souls of the characters, is an indis- 
pensable element when the drama is a fragment of a particular reality 
inferred by the poet’s intuition, or created by him from beginning to end, 
and connected with it by ten thousand corresponding points, obscure or 
visible. Thus you will naturally reach a comparison between our abstract 
sober art so free from incidents, so attentive to a fine order, which has for 
its object the study of the crises of life reduced to their simple elements and 
cleared of any foreign matter, any special detail, with a view to establish- 
ing truths and constructing syntheses of a general order—and the English 
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art, so concrete, and rich, and varied, and multiform and apparently 
disorderly, which describes the germination and development and far- 
off consequences of a character or a situation and then, following Nature’s 
lead, will create in entirety a living, complex reality, a unique, complete 
whole that will give the illusion of life itself. 

It will be in this manner that you will gradually bring your pupils 
to a general view not only of Shakespeare’s plays, but of English aesthetics 
as a whole, the means employed being concrete examples and elementary 
facts accessible to their minds. It is in this direct way then that your 
pupils will have learned to see the variety of Shakespeare’s works, the 
importance taken in them by the scenery, and the complexity of that art 
which creates dramas each of which is a world by itself, a real, complete 
world, every aspect of which, whether it be its style, or plot, or characters, 
has to be judged from inside according to its own aesthetic principles, to 
the exclusion of abstract theories and preconceived ideas; it is thanks 
to repeated demonstrations, to multiplied unconscious observations, to 
impressions gathered from several sides mutually overlapping and sup- 
porting each other, that they will feel, before they give expression to them 
in clear formulae, what far-reaching differences separate one of Racine’s, 
or one of Moliére’s plays, from one of Shakespeare’s. Nor shall you limit 
yourselves to literature alone in the first form. You are to apply to the 
whole life of the country those general truths which will have emerged 
from your study of Shakespeare, as well as to concentrate upon his works 
such lights as the study of that life will supply you with. You will thus 
bring literature within the general framework of the education you are to 
give. By means of such analyses and comparisons as you alone are able 
to choose you will show your pupils that those differences which they have 
noticed in literature are met with everywhere, being due, in fact, to irre- 
ducible psychological differences, the mark and influence of which are 
equally impressed upon all the manifestations of each civilisation, whether 
it be its language, its politics, or its institutions, whether it be its laws 
or its arts. You will bring them out clearly, laying stress upon them 
wherever you meet with them, because they are of capital importance and 
only a sense of those differences gives one an insight into things across the 
Channel. 


The appositeness and far-reaching scope of the ideas here 
laid down by M. Hovelaque will easily be seen. Of the aims and 
objects that can be offered to the teachers of English in France 
none, it seems to me, can be higher than that realisation by the 
French mind of what our neighbours’ mind is, and I doubt 
whether a more fitting tribute to the memory of Shakespeare can 
be found than that conscientious, slow and gradual initiation in 
his works by which it is proposed to achieve it. What will remain 
of our past prejudices and misconceptions after the method has 
been properly tried for a generation or two, I am, of course, unable 
to say—but that Shakespeare is sure to owe to it an infinite 
number of new French admirers who, while conscious of the 
qualities: of the French mind, will be fit to appreciate him accord- 
ing to those aesthetic principles by which he is to be judged, is a 
thing that can, even now I think, be asserted with confidence. 

I hope I shall be allowed to add that while the French mind 
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may thus owe much to Shakespeare in the way of a broader com- 
prehension of himself and of his countrymen, Shakespeare may, 
even to-day, owe something to the French mind. This is the 
second aspect under which I have chosen to consider my subject, 
and I think it can be stated briefly. 

The descriptions of the French mind which have been sketched 
at various points in the present article may throw some light 
on what is to be expected from it in the ever-growing, 
ever-renewed critical work on Shakespeare which is being 
undertaken in all parts of the world. If those habits of clearness 
and psychological insight which have been recognised as especially 
typical of the French fit them for any part of that work, it seems 
to me that the art of what may be called ‘ original popularisation ’ 
—the art of making the results of criticism popular in an original 
manner—is unquestionably their own. The knack of assimilating 
facts scattered about in separate works, of marshalling them 
under leading ideas and of showing their interdependence, in a 
pleasant style—in short, the knack of synthesis is, and has long 
been, theirs, and of this I think ample proof has been given in 
more fields than one. But then one may well wonder whether 
enough applications of that art have been made in the field of 
Shakespeare. In the ceaseless movement of modern investiga- 
tion, which is constantly bringing to light fresh problems or 
making our knowledge of the old ones more precise, it may well be 
asked whether there is not room for more primers and popular 
books, however admirable those in existence may be—whether, for 
instance, the history of the stage in Shakespeare’s days, or the 
question of the first version of Hamlet, or even the Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy, have been made sufficiently accessible to the 
many. I for one think that they have not, and that simple, easy 
introductions to those problems would be welcome additions to the 
bibliography of Shakespeare. The fact that they have been dealt 
with in many volumes or articles, some of them of real value, 
should not, in my opinion, deter critics from stating them again in 
their own manner, and it is my conviction that the accuracy, good 
sense, and, above all, conciseness, that are required for the pur- 
pose, could nowhere be met with in a more happy combination 
than in a French brain, or at least in a brain trained according 
to French methods. 

On one point in particular it appears that Shakespearean 
scholarship could gain much if the methods just mentioned were 
once applied to it. Since Dr. Abbott first published his Shake- 
spearian Grammar in 1869, we have had numerous disquisitions, 
either of a special or of a comprehensive kind, on the English of 
Shakespeare and his times. With indefatigable diligence the 
searchers and scholars of Germany have devoted their industry to 
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the different aspects of that wide problem, the main results of 
their efforts being such invaluable collections of facts as Schmidt’s 
Shakespeare Lexikon, Professor Vietor’s Shakespeare Phonology 
and Professor Franz’s Shakespeare Grammatik. And yet it has 
been well said that the good progress made in recent times by the 
science of language has done little to promote the understanding of 
that subtlest of Shakespeare’s instruments—the language that he 
wielded. 

Most of the masters of that science are men that know all that can be 
known about language except the uses to which it is put. The methods 
of science are invaluable, and they will prove fruitful in the study of 
Shakespeare when they come to be applied by. those who understand how 
poetry is made, and who join the end to the beginning. . 


Thus wrote Professor (now Sir Walter) Raleigh in in his inspirit- 
ing volume on Shakespeare published in 1907, and I am not aware 
that the gap has been filled since. We may still know much about 
Shakespeare’s English, but we know little about the uses to which 
it is put. The patient analysis of facts accomplished by German 
masters has done much to make us familiar with the external 
aspects of the problem, and the results obtained by them have 
unquestionably become an indispensable starting-point for any 
further investigation. But then analysis and German methods 
are not everything, and it remains to be seen what new progress 
will be achieved when once they are considered as being only a 
means to an end. Unless I am much mistaken, this is a task 
calculated to accord with the psychological tendencies of a French 
mind, and it would be an object of satisfaction and pride to many 
of us if that much-wanted volume to the glory of Shakespeare, a 
volume upon his English, could one day be due to the pen of a 
Frenchman. 

Whatever may come out of the idea, the worship of Shake- 
speare, so long a tradition with us, is sure to remain alive and can 
be said to be pregnant with future fruits. The few gentlemen of 
the French Academy that at one time were aware of the existence 
of a tragedy entitled Hamlet have now become legion ; our brother- 
hood-in-arms with our heroic neighbours has added to our old 
curiosity a new attraction for the immortal hero of their wonderful 
literature, and then what hopes may not be conceived of a country 
where the knowledge of the English mind is to be taught to its 
children through the mind of Shakespeare? 


JOSEPH DELCOURT. 








THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


SOME CAUSES OF MISCONCEPTION 
THE IMPRESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH RESIDENT IN PARIS 


‘TANT MIEUX’ said a Parisienne in my hearing, when she was 
informed that Zeppelins had visited England again. Such an 
opinion, cynical as it may seem, reflects the common view that 
England needs violent means to awaken her to the realities of the 
War. That it should be so is largely our own fault—our failure 
to see the effect of our action or inaction upon others. Psychology 
is not our strong point and never was. It explains, in some 
measure, our success in ruling subject races. We treat them as 
children—that is the simplest way—we have no need to bother 
about fine shades of character and temperament and nice points in 
racial distinction ; we are not likely to be led away by romantic 
notions of understanding and interpreting the native. And the 
system works admirably. Instead of being lost in details, the 
administrator sees only the broad lines. There are no premature 
schemes for giving suffrage to those imperfectly prepared to receive 
it; one is content to deal out justice with a firm and even hand. 
Led without sentiment as without hesitation, the native profits 
by stable government. On the other hand, this simplified system 
fails conspicuously where authority, having no longer an inferior 
race to deal with, is unable to show its superiority, to impose its 
point of view. It explains, if it does not condone, the failure in 
Ireland. The Anglo-Saxon intelligence, positive where it is not 
pompous, has not tried, or in any case, has not succeeded in 
understanding the Irish temperament. Again, the Suffragette has 
suffered because purely masculine brains were opposed to hers. 
If a touch of imagination had been applied to the problem, the 
results would have been happier, and officialdom would have 
furnished less food for the laughter of the gods. 

Now it is clear that we have fallen into the same error in 
respect of our Allies. We have treated them as if they were 
Anglo-Saxons or even British. We have applied the ‘ Wait and 
See ’ policy to them, and the French naturally resent an intellec- 
tual occupation of that sort. They are in no mood to wait and 
see the destruction of their country. Fire has broken out in the 
top storeys of the house and must be checked; the kindly but 
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leisurely neighbour, who is still drilling his gardener in the use 
of the hose, is apt to be misunderstood. Differences of feeling 
develop amazingly with distance, and the Channel has become 
very wide these days, especially when the journey has stretched 
into one of twenty hours instead of seven-and-a-half. But, you 
say, surely the French remember what we have done in the early 
stages of the fight: the magnificent stand of our troops in the 
Great Retreat, thereby defeating the flanking movement of Von 
Kluck, and their immense heroism in the race to the sea. 

Yes, these things are remembered, but vaguely. Since then 
there have been other events—Verdun in particular—in which the 
English have taken little part, and so the earlier services are 
apt to be disregarded. What are the English doing? Where are 
they? How many men have they at the Front? asks the critic, 
even the friendly one, with a certain ‘ malice.’ Such questions 
are not difficult to answer, but rarely do they receive an answer. 
Sometimes a writer or lecturer, such as M. Henry Davray or 
M. Germain Bapst, gives chapter and verse for his faith in the 
splendour of the British effort; some who ‘think Imperially ' 
realise the amazing character of that effort, how it has brought 
stalwart soldiers from the uttermost parts of the Empire, to help 
on the Cause. But these demonstrations in print and on the 
platform are the exception. Again, everyone does not read the 
Revue Hebdomadaire or attend fashionable lectures. 

The misconception that has arisen, the feeling that England 
is not trying her best, is partly due to our failure to perceive the 
differences between English and French intelligence. The 
English censorship, however praiseworthy in its intentions, has 
not been fortunate in its effects. There has been so little in the 
French Press about the deeds of the British Army—-still less about 
the Navy—but alas! columns about the political discussions over 
conscription. Naturally, the French public, to which English 
affairs and English methods are still a mystery, concludes that we 
spend our time in vanities, instead of getting on with the War. 
Since the official communiqués are generally of a meagre descrip- 
tion and deal with secondary events such as fights between 
aeroplanes and mining operations, the French draw the conclusion 
that nothing of importance is taking place on the British Front. 
Their Allies are so absorbed by politics, they think, that the War 
is more or less left to the French. They do not see the long 
casualty lists that testify to the heroism and activity of England ; 
they see only the discussions in Parliament and the indecision of 
the Government. One can hardly expect them to appreciate John 
Bull’s Parliamentary methods, as applied to the War. Their own 
Parliament plays an inferior réle to the Army. It is notorious that 
no politicians have access to Joffre, who lives a life of seclusion at 
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headquarters, entirely devoted to the immense duties of his office. 
The Army conducts the War, and not Parliament. Occasionally 
deputies of the extremer sort attack the Higher Command ; 
it is their way of protesting against military autocracy. But such 
attempts fail before the good sense of the nation and its acute 
realisation of what war means. It understands that at such 
times the politician must yield the ‘ pas’ to the soldier. Never- 
theless, the Chambers continue to sit, with a regularity that 
nothing can disturb, profoundly convinced that they are saving the 
country. But the real business is done in committees—notably 
the admirable Army Commission, which has been behind the 
production of munitions and equipment. The open discussions 
are mere parade—useful when the high note of patriotism is 
struck, but happily without much effect when politicians descend 
to the worst tricks of their trade. 

The Continental mind has with difficulty apprehended the 
situation in England, a situation rendered difficult by the solid 
character of our institutions and our long tradition of personal 
liberty. The French have failed to appreciate the intensity of 
our struggle to reach the present stage of compulsion. They have 
forgotten the long processes required in their own case before 
attaining the full stature of conscription. Though the duty of 
every citizen to serve the State was decreed by the Convention, 
everyone was not required formally to fulfil the obligation until 
years afterwards. The Revolutionary ranks were filled by volun- 
teers ; Napoleon resorted to the draft; thereafter, various enact- 
ments confirmed the theory of universal service, but it was not 
until the war of ’70 that the French became rigorous in their 
application of the military law. The conquerors had shown them 
how formidable was a nation disciplined and in arms. But, even 
80, it took France forty years to reduce exemptions to nothing and 
to impose an equal burden on all. Thus, nearly a hundred years 
from Waterloo were occupied in adjusting national service to the 
military and political pressure of the hour, for French history has 
provided many startling atmospheric changes in the course of a 
few decades. 

War has obliterated party labels in France to a degree un- 
dreamed off. It is true that the Socialists are rather inclined, 
from time to time, to adventure into the arena, but their object 
is not so much obstruction as increased efficiency. There has been 
no attempt to urge the claims of one class over another for any 
sort of exemption—rather the contrary—though deputies have 
complained that men of forty-six, fathers of families, have been 
placed in the trenches whilst strong young men have been acting 
as motorists to Generals or filling secure posts in depots—but 
intervention is generally in the right direction, even though the 
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zeal of General Galliéni in routing out the ‘embusqué’ from every 
hiding place caused a certain perturbation in political quarters. 
One did not know quite how far it would go. It would never do 
to make ‘eligible’ deputies feel uncomfortable by insisting that 
the benches were not the trenches. They also serve who only 
talk—we are so often told. Yet there was this to be urged in 
excuse : the Army had called up more men than it needed—par- 
ticularly of the older classes—and commerce and agriculture 
suffered for want of ‘ arms,’ especially after the departure of the 
younger men. But there was practically no politics mixed with 
the question of recruiting. In France that evil spirit was exor- 
cised by the passage of the Three Years Bill. The principle of 
equality, in the matter of military burdens, had been definitely 
established and privilege was abolished for ever. None the less, 
the ungrudging acceptance by all classes of this blood tax was as 
touching as it was unique. The Revolution, certainly, never 
showed as united a front to the enemy. 

The-tardy acceptance by England of the same principle— 
though its application is far less thorough, for the reasons Mr. 
Lloyd George explained at Conway—will do much towards 
removing in France the strange idea that a long war is in the 
interests of John Bull. It is difficult to follow such reasoning, but 
there itis. I have found it in the mouth of the ‘ poilu ’ fresh from 
the Front. He is asked the classic question : ‘ How long will the 
War last?’ and he is quite likely to reply, in all seriousness : ‘ As 
long as England likes.’ Some are convinced that she is making 
money out of the War. ‘ Look at these shipping rates,’ they say, 
‘and the price of coal—it was 61. a ton in Paris this winter—and 
commodities! Is not that a proof of profit?’ The objector does 
not understand that Scandinavian shipping has profited far more 
than English, and that the latter is mainly engaged in some form 
of national business, leaving but a small margin for private trading. 
But this is an example of how misunderstandings arise, fomented 
by the fact that the cost of living has risen considerably in France 
and would go much higher but for wise governmental dispositions 
which prevent the exploitation of the people. 

Yet the English working man is obviously profiting from the 
War, says the Parisian. ‘ Strikes on the Clyde’ sound as disagree- 
ably to his ears as rebellion in Ireland. Both, it seems to him, are 
examples of mismanagement or, at least, of a lack of savoir faire. 
The callousness of the working-man in Scotland and Wales is 
surely typical of British Labour, he thinks ; in his indignation he 
loses sight of the undoubted patriotism of large masses of workers 
who volunteered in the early days of the War. France forgets 
that her own labour world was honeycombed with anti-militarism 
and that ‘ sabotage ’ was threatened at the moment of mobilisation. 
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That it was averted is due to the frankness of the Government 
in explaining its position to Revolutionary Socialism and appealing 
for its co-operation ; and the realisation by the latter that it would 
be infinitely worse off under Prussian militarism than under the 
mild rule of France. Like other parts of the community, Labour 
had too long dwelt in the tents of Utopia, where permanent peace 
reigned and good will amongst the nations ; and the tragedy of the 
War was the unpreparedness of France. 

For forty years or more she had looked across the Vosges and 
seen the suspicious activity of the Germans in piling up armaments 
and building strategic railways. Algeciras and Agadir were 
signs of their intentions, not to be disregarded by. persons of dis- 
cernment. The latter incident aroused the country, certainly, to 
the full danger of the German attitude, and Joffre, just then 
appointed Chief of Staff and eventual Generalissimo, set to work 
with indomitable energy to put the military house in order. But it 
was too late to effect all the needed reforms; he could only re- 
organise his own department. His certainty of the intentions of 
Germany and his clear vision of the consequences could not change 
the heart of the politician, who was thinking of his position with 
his electors. It was hardly to be expected that France would 
awaken so suddenly from her long dream of Pacificism, under the 
spell of which she was inclined to regard all military effort as 
useless, whilst waiting for the Millennium. The mobilisation was 
a magnificent piece of work, only hindered by the lack of railway 
facilities ; Parliament had starved the Army and, even after Three 
Years had been voted, had refused a substantial grant for big guns 
and aviation, thanks to the persuasive eloquence of M. Caillaux 
and Jean Jaurés. But though Jaurés, true to his character of 
Socialist, opposed bitterly the Three Years Service Bill, he was 
wise enough to urge the building of strategic railways instead of 
new barracks for the increased yearly contingent. He declared, 
also, that six months was sufficient to train a recruit to arms, and 
the War has shown him to be right. Lads of less military education 
have been flung into the trenches. 

The want of strategic railways was greatly felt at the com- 
mencement of the War, and was not unconnected with the defeat 
at Mons and Charleroi; it created great difficulties at Verdun, 
where there is an absence of railways on the French side. Only 
one small railway serves the country to the south of the city. Thus 
the French have suffered from a lack of prevision. But their 
superiority has been shown in the speed with which they have 
adapted themselves to new conditions, and none has realised more 
frankly his mistake than the pronounced pacificist who, forgetting 
the old heresies, has flung himself with immense ardour into the 
battle. War stirred quick imaginations, and the theorists adapted 
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themselves with gratifying speed to the new conditions. Amongst 
them were men of the school of Jaurés. Albert Thomas, the ener- 
getic Minister of Munitions, who works prodigious hours a day 
in the service of his country, was of those who preached peace in 
the columns of L’Humanité : peace, that is, between nations, but 
not, unfortunately, as between class and class. Gustave Hervé, 
now editing La Victoire, which yesterday bore the significant 
title of La Guerre Sociale, is of those, also, who have been con- 
verted to patriotism by the force of events, and possesses all the 
ardour of the convert. And, indeed, the whole French nation 
has shown an amazing gift of improvisation. Perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that it has improvised the will to organise. 
Not a manufacturing country in the conventional sense, France 
has yet known how to erect a vast system of munition factories 
where men and women labour uncomplainingly for long hours at 
comparatively low rates of pay. The production is enormous and 
is still superior, I believe, to the output across Channel, though 
the factories in England are harnessed to other work, such as 
making steel for France and guns for Russia. 

France, then, is inclined to judge England by her own 
standard ; nor does she make sufficient allowance for the fact that 
British shores are intact and that the whole nation has not been 
galvanised into a close and intimate union by the presence of acute 
danger which often nerves weakness to deeds of daring. Though 
England has far exceeded what she set out to do, few French 
people are sufficiently aware of it. She promised nothing formally, 
but has accomplished a miracle. In the conversations between 
the General Staffs, six divisions were accepted as the limit of 
England’s aid. How enormously that modest Army has been sur- 
passed! And yet how quietly and unostentatiously it has been 
done! However such reticence might recommend itself to a 
private gentleman, it is inadequate and inadvisable from the 
standpoint of the Empire and the Entente. 

Again, the immaculate equipment of the English is sometimes 
cause of offence to the French, who have not the same resources 
to devote to such a purpose. I have heard the remark that our 
soldiers are ‘too beautiful’ for use. Such a reproach cannot be 
addressed to their own soldiers, who subjugate appearances to a 
strict utility. Observers have noted at the Front that the English- 
man punctiliously performs his toilet before visiting the canteen, 
whereas the Frenchman delays his until he has swallowed his 
allowance of wine. The quick eyes of our Allies notice these little 
things with varying comment, as when a Frenchman of the Con- 
cierge class remarked to my English servant in Paris that Tommy 
was always shaving and had no time for anything else. Where- 
upon my compatriot spiritedly replied that her own brothers had 
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found time to get wounded for the cause of France. These 
remarks, though little more than banter perhaps, are rather hard 
to bear ; they are perfectly avoidable by the means of an intelligent 
propaganda. 

As I have suggested, Tommy’s military value is not always 
rightly estimated. I have met Parisians who declare with com- 
placency that the English soldier, being fresh to the game, can- 
not have the innate military spirit of their own countrymen. The 
French Army, they will tell you, with legitimate pride, is the 
product of a long tradition, passing by Napoleon and culminating 
at Verdun. None the less, competent witnesses such as Generals 
Foch and Gouraud declare that Mr. Atkins has no'superior as a 
fighting unit in the world. His superb phlegm and animal courage 
make him the ideal combatant, especially in a tight corner. Yet, 
of course, there is nothing to touch the fantastic ‘fougue’ and 
dash of the French, incomparable in an offensive. To this old 
quality they have added a new steadfastness and persistency born 
in the trenches. The Revolution as well as the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns displayed their amazing worth in battle, nor was it dis- 
proved by the disasters of 1870, due to the incapacity of chiefs. 

Some technical writers have been tempted to adopt a species 
of disparagement of our tactics at the battle of the Marne. We 
were too stubborn about changing our plans in conformity with 
the new situation pointed out by the French Staff, and our troops 
took a long time to march a little way ; and this notwithstanding, 
as @ French writer ironically observes, the noted physical qualities 
of our English officers. Again, it is hinted that our commanders 
do not always appreciate strategical positions. They march their 
men up the hill and march them down again with charming incon- 
sequence—all because of their ignorance of scientific war! If 
there is some truth in these gibes, and if the martial qualities of 
the British soldier have not received their full employment, it is 
due in measure to the diffidence of commanders who, bred in the 
old school, find difficulty in adapting themselves to new condi- 
tions. But with added experience, the Higher Command, like 
the common soldier, will learn new confidence. 

Our leisurely methods count amongst the reasons for miscon- 
ception. The taunt that England is prolonging the War because 
she profits by it is not as rare as it should be, and is encouraged 
by a tendency to hide the real actors in this world-drama behind 
the curtain of silence and anonymity, whilst the Parliamentarian 
gains an unmerited prominence. Is not self-interest the first law 
of England, since private affairs, we are assured, are allowed to 
challenge the urgency of munitions? Factories fulfil private 
orders, and the maximum output is sacrificed to ‘ Business as 
usual.’ Thus John Bull shows his earnestness in the fight! 
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When he reads these things, Monsieur Dupont feels that England 
is not really trying—heedless of the fact that an expenditure of 
five millions sterling a day is sufficient reason for a people, pro- 
verbially practical, to end the War as rapidly as possible. And 
our Boulevardier has not quite grasped the fact that England is 
supplying his own steelworks with raw material, the Grand Ally 
with guns, the British and French Fleets with shells, and that we 
are the ocean-carriers for all the Allies. 

If these things are insufficiently appreciated, it is due to want 
of knowledge—the knowledge that should be conveyed by the 
Press. It is true that admirable articles have appeared in the 
Petit Parisien and the Matin written by M. Henry Davray and 
Maitre Cruppi, showing the difficulties which accompanied con- 
scription in England and the progressive intensity of the muni- 
tions output ; but this is not enough. There are large masses of 
the public lying beyond the radius of these two journals who need 
enlightenment.. The English Press Bureau in its relation with 
France should be constructive as well as restrictive, and should 
strengthen and intensify the work of propaganda. The cine- 
matograph might be used to show. what the British Army and 
Fleet are doing. Such an enterprise might be made a branch of 
the admirable Maison de la Presse, which Paris has founded to dis- 
seminate news about the French military effort. It is just as 
important to disseminate it about the English effort. Then, again, 
distinguished Frenchmen might be enlisted as lecturers to inform 
Paris and provincial France of the splendid aid given by the 
British Army and Fleet. This information must be constant and 
freshly renewed. Let us not make the mistake of leaving French 
opinion to its own devices. Though lectures to the aristocratic 
elements of the Faubourg, and leading articles in the Temps and 
Débats, are all very well in their way, they are not sufficient. 
The public in France should be told, and told every other day, 
that, in spite of the glaring defects of our Government, the 
national spirit of England, as evidenced by its ready acceptance 
of conscription, is splendid; and, again, that England’s help is 
not merely in men and arms but in money, which more than ever 
is the sinews of war. But these facts must be asserted, through 
the right channels, with the right kind of emphasis. An active 
and intelligent propaganda must be built on to the censorship, or 
we shall be playing the game of Germany. Her ingenuity is not 
confined to the battlefield or to inventing schemes of frightfulness, 
but ranges over a wide area where high-explosive lies are dropped 
and clouds of poisonous insinuations released. Let us remind our 
Allies, again and again, that we are pouring out our blood for the 
cause, not in niggardly drops as the Germans say of us, but in 
generous torrents. 
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The French are anxious to know all this and eager to applaud 
us when they can do so en connaissance de cause. One must 
organise the news service of the War. Because of the mystery 
and deep silence that envelop all operations of the British Army, 
none knows the extent of our losses or the brilliance of dur military 
exploits. And it is still worse with the Navy. You must realise 
that the French, despite their length of sea-board, are inveterate 
landsmen, never adventuring upon the sea except under the stress 
of necessity. They have no liking for it or understanding of it. 
How is to be brought home to the Frenchman the splendour 
of this Fleet, which has protected his shores from bombardment 
and has prevented the Germans from effecting such a coup de 
main as landing at Havre and marching up the Seine Valley to 
Paris? The fact that the French, following the Naval Conven- 
tion of 1905, withdrew their squadrons from the Channel and gave 
up policing those waters, is proof of their inability to maintain a 
great navy in addition to a great army. In a fight between the 
German and French fleets the latter were sure of defeat, for they 
had failed to maintain their rank amongst the navies of the world. 
It was M. Delcassé who, adding to the debt he is piling up against 
his countrymen, once more gave coherence to the naval policy of 
the Republic after it had been subjected to the eccentricities of 
M. Camille Pelletan, who had all the brilliant incompetence of 
the pure theorist. Without the help of England, no troops could 
have crossed the Mediterranean from the French African 
possessions. ‘ 

Not sufficient attention is paid to difference in tempera- 
ment. The quickness of the French, their bubbling effervescence, 
the rapidity of their conceptions and their execution of them are 
utterly opposed to our temperament. Slow-going, slow to anger, 
reluctant to accept new ideas, to discard old methods, we are yet 
terrible in our relentless, bull-dog grip. Marianne finds infinite 
comfort from our traditional quality, for each stage of the War 
means a new sacrifice for her. And yet the disadvantage of the 
English Parliamentary system in time of war, its immutability, 
the obvious disinclination of the Premier to depart, in spite of 
pressing invitations—these things cause a certain wonderment 
in the minds of our Continental friends. The ‘single eye’ to 
victory becomes obscured in England by a thousand considera- 
tions, and the result is a lack of energy and decision in the con- 
duct of affairs. Contrast present-day methods with Pitt’s Govern- 
ment, which applied pitiless pressure to Revolutionary France and 
bore it down with its sheer unswerving opposition. A hundred 
and twenty years after, men of a different calibre tackle a Euro- 
' pean war. Quite excusably, the French fail to appreciate the 
part that politics play in England, and the barrier that they have 
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erected to the swift prosecution of the War. Even in such a 
matter as the Economic Conference in Paris, the delays imposed 
by the British Government have caused dissatisfaction. How 
natural that, in the matter of war legislation, our dilatoriness 
should be still less to the public taste ! 

The concentration of the French nation is as gratifying as it 
was unexpected. It is a startling proof of the French sense of 
realities. They needed not to be reminded that war was being 
waged; they were deeply conscious of it, though, of course, 
Southern France is farther from the War than is London. But 
the nation knew, through its nervous system. It is true that the 
French Press is somewhat meagrely served by the literary depart- 
ment of the Army; but the French journalist possesses a positive 
talent for embroidery and can develop a theme, baldly stated in a 
few lines, to any length, and the unanimity of the Press is an 
extraordinary spectacle to those who knew its infinite divisions 
before the War. It is true that occasionally there is a passage 
of arms between M. Clemenceau of L’Homme Enchainé and 
M. Arthur Meyer of the Gaulois, or between M. Alfred Capus of 
the Figaro and M. Gustave Hervé, the reclaimed anti-militarist ; 
or perhaps L’@uvre and the Bonnet Rouge enter into collision. 
But these are merely surface ripples and do not affect the solid 
block of the nation. Meanwhile it does not escape the attentive 
eyes of the French that there is far from unanimity in England, 
and that party feeling has positively prevented the early adoption 
of measures which were urgent and only possessed the defect of 
being proposed by the wrong side. That very political prejudice 
has induced some to ascribe misdeeds to their opponents, such 
as poisoning French opinion against us. This, however, is an 
ingenious perversion of the truth. The French are quite well 
enough informed to know the published facts and quite clever 
enough to make their own deductions, which are not always 
favourable, for the good side of our effort is so rarely published. 
‘More than a million and a half English in France? Yes, but 
how many are actually at the Front?’ they ask. Again, they 
are constantly suggesting that we have an inordinate number of 
men in the rear, engaged in ministering to the wants of the others. 
They are ready to admit that the Englishman is a magnificent 
fellow and the steadiest and most courageous fighter—but he 
wants tea first before he is ready to attack. He must have the 
right kind of marmalade. You hear many suggestions of this 
kind amongst the French. 

Yet, in all this, one must make liberal allowances for their 
sufferings, for their nervous strain, for the colossal extent of their 
sacrifices. Their splendid heroism at Verdun has rung round the 
earth. What more fitting than that we should take heed to their 
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susceptibilities and pour balm upon their wounds by departing 
from a hurtful silence, which leads to misconception and dis- 
couragement and induces the common man to suppose that John 
Bull is a laggard in the fight? This method is so poor an adver- 
tisement for the heroism of our men that it should be instantly 
abandoned on that count if on no other. Meanwhile the best 
advertisement to our energy and good-will would be the presenta- 
tion of a strip of country won by British arms for France. On 
that day we can dispense with any Press propaganda. 


CHARLES DAWBARN. 





EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR 


WHATEVER the defects of our system of national education may 
have been in the past—and I have myself more than once endea- - 
voured with a faltering hand to brush a few specks of dust from 
the public-school curriculum—it must be frankly and generously 
confessed that if our education has had any effect on the character 
of the nation at all, it has certainly prepared us, in a very singular 
degree, for military service. In the whole annals of the world 
there is, I imagine, no instance of so large an army of so fine a 
temper and of such marked efficiency being created in so short 
a time, and that by a nation which had so long and so instinctively 
avoided any sort of militarisation. The young men of the univer- 
sities and the public schools have converted themselves en bloc 
into officers, while the Derby scheme has abundantly proved how 
widespread and spontaneous the response to the call of service 
had already been. It may be doubted whether the various types 
of curriculum in use have contributed directly to this result. But 
there can be no doubt that no undisciplined nation could have 
acquired so speedily a habit of military subordination. Esprit de 
corps, patriotism, unselfishness, the power of rapid combination, 
though not directly taught, have beyond all doubt been indirectly 
developed. Whether our methods of education have been intel- 
lectually stimulating or not, they have contributed to form a type 
of character peculiarly capable of adapting itself to military 
organisation ; and it is clear that, if in one sense we were unpre- 
pared for war, we were also wiser than we knew in cultivating 
the very virtues that were most needed to sustain us in this crisis 
of our fate. That at least cannot be doubted. 

It is, of course, impossible as yet to say what will be the precise 
effect of the War upon our national life. The one thing that is 
unquestionable is that we have mortgaged our national resources 
for some time to come. Whether the result of this will be mainly 
to lop off the luxuries which naturally were the fruit and flower 
of prosperity, it is hard to say. It is the best that can be hoped ; 
it may go deeper, and a national impoverishment may also mean 
some diminution of civilised opportunities. But the sacrifices 
entailed by the War and so cheerfully accepted tend to show that 
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our taste for luxury is only skin-deep, while the spirit evoked by 
the War may well put to shame the censures of irresponsible 
pessimists who declared that our national character was sapped by 
the love of comfort and excitement. One thing is certain, that 
we must if possible increase our commercial efficiency, if we mean 
to liquidate our debts and ensure a peaceful expansion of our 
activities. But it is equally certain that we must do nothing to 
endanger the civic and patriotic virtues which we have been un- 
consciously training ; and while before the War we were apt to 
criticise our system of education for not being sufficiently utili- 
tarian, we must not run the risk now of making it too utilitarian. 
' That would be a very short-sighted reading of the great lessons 
taught us by the War. 

Let us begin by granting that the type of life aimed at by our 
educational institutions has been healthy, honourable, and public- 
spirited. The essence of it has been that a high degree of individual 
liberty is consistent with an ardent faculty of combination and 
subordination. The qualities both of responsible command and 
of ready obedience have been developed. What then has been the 
fault of it? The answer is plain. Its fault Mas been from first to 
last an ignorance of the aims, ideals, and conditions prevailing 
in the world at large. There were men who warned us, explicitly 
and constantly, of what was impending. They were baffled by a 
good-humoured ignorance of the facts, an ingenuous tendency to 
think the best of other nations, and to credit them with our own 
kindly peaceableness. The ideas of aggression, of desiring to 
make an impression, to arouse envy and admiration in other 
nations, to curtail their liberties, to enforce our own ideals by 
violence, have been so totally absent from our minds that we did 
not really suspect their existence elsewhere. The talk of mailed 
fists and shining armour and war as the medicine for sick nations 
seemed to us a mere Continental taste for inflated language. We 
shrugged our shoulders and smiled. It was pretty Fanny’s way ! 
We have suffered in fact from insularity. The best foreign policy 
seemed to us to be the policy which allowed us as far as possible 
without friction to pursue our commercial programme. Yet how 
little we have cared to know even of our gallant Allies! We have 
been satisfied with the most elementary impressions; and it is 
certain that even well-educated people have been satisfied with 
the sketchiest conceptions of the ideas and social life of the 
Continent. 

Meanwhile in our public and secondary schools the curriculum 
has been old-fashioned and leisurely. Subject after subject has 
been forced in, but there has been no radical attempt at co-ordina- 
tion, with the result that smattering has been for the average boy 
the characteristic note. There has been a tendency to relegate 
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inferior intellectual material into so-called modern sides, but it has 
been only a counsel of despair. Modern languages have been 
loosely taught, History has never been brought up to date, 
Geography has been much neglected. Mathematics have held on, 
Science alone has been emphasised. Everything has scrambled 
for a place ; but there has been no real attempt to consider special 
aptitudes. The philosophic schoolmaster has exercised himself in 
trying to discover a curriculum which should be food for all alike, 
and has named it a sound general education. It has not been 
sound, and it has been general only in the sense that it has aimed 
at nothing in particular. The same chaos has reigned in commer- 
cial schools, in proprietary and private schools, in elementary 
schools. It has all been one vast and helpless compromise, an 
attempt to satisfy every claim. 

Meanwhile the older Universities have held on firmly to com- 
pulsory Latin and Greek, and have thus set the tone throughout 
all secondary schools. The Universities have, it is true, considered 
special and technical aptitudes more. But even they have not 
realised that the time for a limitation of studies is long overdue. 
The knowledge of the world widens and accumulates. It is 
frankly impossible to provide a scheme which shall teach some- 
thing about everything. 

Out of all this confusion what points emerge? The first 
indisputable point is that the old division of ancient and modern 
subjects has died of inanition. The true division is evidently 
between scientific and literary. But there is a third division, that 
of sociology or economics, which does not fit precisely into either, 
and which is of firstrate importance. It may for convenience be 
classed with the literary side, and thus the division represents on 
the one hand all that deals with human thought, imagination, 
development, social and political combination, and on the other 
hand that side of education which deals with the precise know- 
ledge of natural laws and processes. The obvious aim of education 
in the future is to arrive at some balance, not to leave anyone 
trained in the history of humanity ignorant of the processes of 
nature, or one trained in the detailed knowledge of nature ignorant 
of the progress of humanity. 

Let me take the side of humanity first. It is clear, I think, 
that everything points to a modernisation of the curriculum. The 
all-important thing is that men and women should know what 
the actual conditions of the modern world are, and should be 
acquainted with national ideas, national life, national activities. 
If those who are to be educated can get some idea of the way in 
which the present condition of things has come about, some 
knowledge of history, that is so much the better. But we must 
guard against overcrowding at every point. The fatal mistake of 
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the old classical system was the attempt to teach minutely the 
language and the ideas of two great ancient nations, and to leave 
boys to ‘ pick up’ a knowledge of modern life. But experience 
has proved that only the very ablest and most intelligent minds 
can pick up what is an extremely complicated and intricate 
province of knowledge; and the cardinal error has been the 
sacrificing of a whole province of education to the culture of a few 
specialists: an aristocratic ideal of education little fitted for 
democratic times. 

What must form the basis of the new curriculum is plain. 
English, thoroughly taught, both the art of clear expression and a 
knowledge of English literature ; at least one modern language, 
taught to the point of use, both for reading and writing; 
Geography carefully and fully ; History outlines, to which we may 
add a knowledge of Scripture ; Science on general lines; Mathe- 
matics, including Arithmetic for practical utility and Algebra 
to initiate the mind into the symbolic handling of problems. 
I frankly believe that there is no room for both the classical 
languages, except for boys of marked linguistic ability. It is idle 
to pretend that literary taste cannot be cultivated by our own 
incomparable literature, while it is indisputable that only a very 
small number of classically educated boys ever reach the point of 
knowing that the classics contain literature at all. 

Even the above is perhaps too large a curriculum for efficiency. 
There should certainly be room for emphasis on special aptitudes. 
But before considering this I will take the subjects already 
indicated a little more in detail. 


II 


I hope and believe that in the educational system of the future 
the teaching of English is bound to play a great part. It will be 
convenient to divide it into two sections. The first is the teach- 
ing of literature, the second the teaching of expression. 

The teaching of literature presents considerable difficulties. 
If we consider the methods of the classical curriculum it is 
impossible, I believe, to invent a more satanical device for destroy- 
ing all interest in literature than the construing lesson. It is 
never clearly determined whether it is an examination or an 
exposition. If a boy has learnt his lesson carefully, what more 
tedious experience can be found than hearing a boy who has not 
prepared it carefully bungling along and being corrected? Then, 
too, the division of a great book into little snippets destroys at 
once all interest in the progress and continuity of the narrative or 
drama, or whatever it is. Moreover the result of doing only small 
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pieces never gives the boys any vocabulary, while the process of 
looking out words in a dictionary is a heartbreaking labour. If 
the teaching of fine English literature is to be conducted in this 
way, that is to say if a portion is allotted to be learnt, the erudite 
notes studied, the allusions looked up, it is bound to be a dreary 
affair devoid of all freshness. I believe myself that English work 
should be unprepared, and that a master should simply teach the 
boys how to read for themselves. The boys should be required 
to paraphrase passages extempore, and this would cultivate a 
knowledge of the exact meanings of words, while it would show 
the boys how words are for ever changing their tone and nuance. 
It is almost essential that the teacher should be a clear and expres- 
sive reader, while the habit of distinct and sympathetic elocution 
should be taught to the boys. There should be an effort to move 
briskly along, allusions quickly explained, erudite comment 
avoided, the dramatic and personal interest kept in the foreground. 

I have heard classical teachers say that they hope that English 
literature may not be included in the curriculum for fear of its 
becoming a tainted subject, and contracting the unpleasant 
associations of form-work. That seems to me a deeply cynical 
view, and to formulate the weakness of the classical position— 
the destruction of intellectual interest—as clearly as it can well 
be formulated. But it is to my mind not a feeble argument for 
abstention, but a strong argument for a change of method. It 
will all need a considerable output of school-books carefully 
selected and graduated ; and what I hope is that the object kept 
in view will be the kindling of interest in high literature, and not 
the accumulation of precise collateral information. 

Then we come to the teaching of expression in English. This 
is in itself twofold. The first object must be to develop clearness 
of thought, lucid arrangement, simplicity and exactness of state- 
ment. This can be done by means of an extension of précis- 
writing. A narrative can be read aloud, and the boys required to 
re-write it in their own words; or in the case of more complicated 
passages school-books must be prepared, with selected pieces, 
containing a brief correspondence or an argument, which can be 
summarised and analysed. For boys of literary ability there 
should be exercises in original expression. The pros and cons of 
some current question could be discussed, and an essay embodying 
@ personal opinion required ; or a description of a place, or an event, 
embodying a boy’s own personal experience could be suggested. 
Even experiments in writing poetry may be made ; they have met 
with much success at certain schools. There is in many boys 
what Dr. Hawtrey called ‘the sweet pride of authorship,’ which 
is little encouraged by classical composition, for the simple reason 
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that the boys have no vocabulary and no choice of words. For 
abler boys stylistic imitations of particular authors are useful. 
But the object to be kept in view is to teach boys how to use their 
own language vigorously and clearly, without having recourse to 
journalistic jargon or mere parody. It should not be a teaching 
of tricks of style, but of personal expression. The advantage 
of English as a school subject is that it avoids the senseless delving 
in dictionaries for corresponding words, a mechanical process, 
which destroys all that reliance on one’s own mind and one’s own 
stores which is essential to clear thinking, while it encourages a 
habit of dependence and diffidence, by making boys scramble 
wearily among uncertainties and ignorances. Classical education 
is too often a servile and hopeless task; what is needed is that 
there should be at least one subject where a boy can think and 
speak for himself with a sense of freedom ; and it is precisely this 
which the teaching of English can give. 

As to modern languages, they ought to play a much larger 
part in education. There is an immense possibility, both for 
training accurate memory as well as toughness and clearness of 
thought, in dealing with a language the words of which do not 
correspond. exactly to the words of one’s own language. The 
difficulty is how to assess the claims of various languages. It 
seems to me that one foreign language ought to be taught with 
great exactness, and boys trained to write and read it easily and 
freely. This language must, I believe, for a variety of reasons, be 
French. Not only is it a far-reaching language, but by proximity 
and common interests the French must ever be specially allied to 
us, and everything which can tend to a close mutual understand- 
ing is desirable. We must not make the mistake of overloading 
our curriculum. The study of German will probably for a time 
be discredited, though, in the interests of future harmony, it 
would be desirable to encourage a knowledge of it. It is to be 
hoped that boys of definite linguistic ability may have oppor- 
tunities given them for acquiring Russian or Spanish. Of course, 
Russian is a very difficult and complicated language, but there is 
every reason why international relations should be cultivated, to 
say nothing of the benefits of acquaintance with a singularly 
moving and appealing literature. Spanish again is probably, next 
to English, the most widely spoken of all modern languages. 
Italian too has claims upon us. But the general scheme should 
be to make quite sure of one language, French, taught orally and 
practically, as well as on literary lines ; while other languages will 
have mainly to be deferred until the last two years of school life, 
when special aptitudes ought to be more considered. As to the 
classical languages, I have no doubt that Greek must be relegated 
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to specialists. It has already disappeared from schools to an 
extent that surprised me when I investigated the statistics, while 
it is clear that the barrier of Compulsory Greek is merely vexa- 
tious and artificial, and should at once be destroyed. The teach- 
ing of Latin is a more difficult problem. It has undeniable advan- 
tages both as a basis for Western languages and for its logical 
structure. Probably the practical course is to retain it for the 
present, but I believe that all composition in it, except for boys 
of linguistic gifts, should be discontinued, while it must be con- 
fessed that Latin literature, especially in prose, is very jejune as 
a stimulus for immature ininds. 


Ir 


We must next pass to the consideration of Science. I believe 
that a general conception of scientific fact and method is an 
essential element in education, and falls in with my suggestion of 
the importance of a knowledge of the world as itis. Elementary 
Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, Astronomy, Geology, the laws 
and constitution of Nature, and Nature-study generally, by their 
concreteness and clearness undoubtedly appeal strongly to imma- 
ture minds. I believe that they should be taught by courses of 
popular lectures, illustrated by experiments. Moreover, at the 
time in school life when special aptitudes can be considered, a 
definite divergence into scientific as opposed to literary education 
should be sanctioned. At the same time I believe it to be im- 
portant that scientific specialists should not drift away from 
literary influences, because no knowledge of Science, however 
accurate and profound, can be complete in itself without a real 
sympathy for human emotion and human thought. Technical 
and applied science should mainly be left to the universities, and 
I hope that here the Universities will develop firmly on the lines 
of fitting themselves to be consultants for all problems of science 
as applied to life. Abstruse research is not in itself more dignified 
than applied research. The problems to be solved are equally 
intricate an1 definite. 

I should hope, however, that until the time comes for 
emphasis on special aptitude, the teaching of science in schools 
would remain of a general kind, and be devoted to trying to give 
boys a wide conception of the general drift of scientific progress 
and achievement, rather than an exact or technical knowledge of 
scientific processes. It is urged by those who defend the early 
teaching of science in an exact and experimental manner that it 
is a training in clear and precise habits of thought. That is in a 
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sense a true plea. But it must be remembered that the very 
same plea is urged by the defenders of classical, historical, and 
mathematical subjects. In fact, before the curriculum is settled 
care must be taken to determine exactly what faculties each 
subject is intended to train. At the present moment almost the 
only ostensible object aimed at by the different subjects is this 
clearness of thought. It is held to justify all precise grammatical 
and linguistic teaching, all historical teaching, all mathematical 
teaching. The imagination, the sense of what is beautiful and 
inspiring in literature, the right employment of leisure, the 
duties of citizenship, a sympathetic appreciation of the genius of 
other nations, all that ministers to intellectual enjoyment, are 
either neglected, or shamefacedly propounded, as if they were 
all based on dilettante motives. Clearness and exactness of 
thought and a power of abstract thinking are not only valuable 
but essential; but an education devoted only to these ends is 
austere and unattractive. 

The difficulty of teaching science technically and experi- 
mentally to all boys is that it is extremely expensive. To take 
a simple instance, much money is spent at certain schools in 
providing delicate scientific balances for weighing purposes, 
which through rough usage and neglect soon lose their exactness. 
What is gained in precision at one end is soon lost at the other. 
But if schools are to be elaborately equipped for scientific teach- 
ing, the money will have ultimately to be supplied by the parents, 
or else it must remain the monopoly of well-endowed schools. 

It is after all not a question so much of the benefits of science 
as of science used as an educational subject. To teach science as 
if all the boys who learn it are hereafter to be occupied in scientific 
research is the same mistake as that made by the teachers of 
classics. The advantage of science in the earlier stages of 
education is that it has concrete symbols which interest and 
stimulate the immature mind; but in later stages it requires a 
rare patience and exactness, and the power of holding many 
facts in solution in the mind. Like mathematics, science is 
ultimately an abstract and passionless thing. It has done much 
to improve conditions of life and to promote civilisation. But 
there is a whole range of moral and emotional ideas which it 
does not touch, which are just as much facts as crystals or bacteria. 
Science may lengthen life and diminish disease, but it will not 
remove the primal emotions, and the experiences on which 
human happiness really depends. 

The claim of science to be paramount in education is only an 
instance of one convention being replaced by another. The old 
-humanistic tradition has broken down, mainly owing to its having 
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been taught in too cramped and technical a method. It is not 

«claimed that the boys who learn science will all be discoverers or 
scientific workers. The real question is rather as to the merits 
of science as a training for the mind. It does undoubtedly train 
certain qualities, if they are there; but there are a large number 
of human beings who have no instinctive interest in either abstract 
thinking or the classification of concrete phenomena. 

On the ethical side, for instance, science can only say that 
nature punishes excess, not that nature punishes sin, and that 
she rewards calculated vigilance rather than uncalculated self- 
sacrifice. Science indeed cannot even take account of the very 
emotion which makes her so mighty a benefactress, and evokes 
her martyrs, namely the passionate desire to help and benefit 
others. Thus science is by no means suited for universal educa- 
tion ; and there will come a time of life for many boys, and some 
of them the best and finest, when they will find science unin- 
teresting and humanity absorbing. Science is in fact rather the 
outcome of civilisation than the origination of it. Men have to 
see that life is amiss and to wish to improve it, before science can 
either invent or execute. 

A general knowledge then of scientific ideas is essential to 
education : but the more technical pursuit of it should be reserved 
for the later years of school life, when aptitude is more definite ; 
while it is as essential to have some sort of literary education to 
counterbalance science, as it is to have some sort of scientific 
education to prevent literary education from becoming too purely 
humanistic. 

The same considerations apply in a sense to the teaching of 
mathematics. All boys should be trained in the practical power 
of calculation, and dealing rapidly and accurately with arithmetical 
figures; while if the principles of mathematics can be kept in 
view as apart from the mechanical processes, algebra and other 
higher branches may prove a help in training the logical and 
abstract faculties. But here, again, there should be a concordat - 
between the teachers of various branches of education. It must 
be kept in mind that a boy’s general education has to be com- 
pressed into some ten years of life, for three-quarters of the year, 
at the rate of from thirty to forty hours a week. The space is 
a limited one, and must be carefully laid out. The difficulty of 
the present situation is that all earnest and serious teachers are ~ 
trying to claim as much time for their subjects as they can, while 
they are most of them using their subjects to train not different 
but the same faculties. 

What we need is a central authority to decide the pro- 
portions of the time available for the different subjects, and also 
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to settle what are the particular faculties that each is to aim at 
training. The real difficulty all along the line is the chaotic drift 
which results, not from indifference on the part of teachers, but 
from their belief in the vital importance of what they have to 
communicate. 


IV 


No one supposes that History is a study which is to have any 

direct practical bearing on life. Even for political life it is a 
preparation of doubtful worth ; the constructive statesman is not 
the man who anxiously consults ancient precedents. The mind 
which is quick to grasp the forces of personality, the current 
tendencies, the unconscious ideals which are moulding the 
progress of humanity, which can read men and fathom the ideas 
which they represent, is the mind best adapted to take the next 
step required, and to formulate the policy aptly blended of the 
ideal and the real. Moreover, the kind of History which has 
hitherto been commonly studied, which deals with wars and 
treaties and constitutional measures, with outstanding figures and 
oratorical triumphs, is at best a sort of romance. The real history 
is doubtless much more connected with economics and social pro- 
gress, with the hidden background of everyday life and thought, 
the forming of communities, the slow combinations of custom and 
settled order, the prevalent ideas of average men, to grasp which 
requires not only a quick command of details but the power of 
cutting off the modern light. History has been migrating away 
from the picturesque presentment of great affairs into the scientific 
amassing of significant but uninspiring detail ; and it consequently 
has become less and less adapted for the nurture of immature 
minds. History, as it is now being studied at the Universities, 
is a good training in toughness of mind and clearness of thought. 
It can cultivate the power of retaining obscure details and yet 
focussing the mind upon larger tendencies. But this cannot be con- 
sidered a school subject. Treated as Macaulay treated it, with a 
deft handling of picturesque and personal detail, it touched and 
kindled the imagination and evoked both interest and emotion ; 
it enlarged the horizon of the mind, and produced a sense of 
perspective between the present and the past. But it would be 
difficult to teach it so, and yet make clear to youthful minds the 
fact that it is the romance of history that is thus presented, and 
that human progress does not leap from sublime moment to 
sublime moment, but welters in a slowly creeping tide. The 
practical difficulty again is that the outlines of history, however 

clearly summarised, are indubitably dull, unless they can be 
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enriched with attractive detail. I remember well how, - —— 
boy, I was conducted with ever-growing tedium and disgust 
through a portion of Freeman’s General Sketch, and how 
dreary was the effort to recollect a string of unpleasant names 
and uninteresting events, to none of which did I attach the 
smallest kind of vitality. I tried many experiments as a school- 
master in teaching history to a mixed class of pupils, and came to 
the conclusion that the most hopeful plan was to centre the course 
round some biographical point, some personage like Frederick 
the Great or Napoleon. It remained, no doubt, a romantic pre- 
sentment of the subject. But I found it possible to attach to 
this thread some comprehension of the drift of affairs. A book, 
for instance, like Justin McCarthy’s History of our own Times, 
though in many ways incomplete, undoubtedly did give the boys 
an inkling of the growth of political movements and democratic 
ideas. I also found certain of the series called The Story of the 
Nations useful, in giving an idea how European nations had 
consolidated themselves, and what it was that had isolated them 
from their neighbours. 

Some teachers frankly take the opposite view, and believe that 
the best History for boys to study is something wholly separate 
and dispassionate, like the histories of Ancient Greece and Rome, 
with littie or no bearing on modern problems, and yet with 
enough personal and picturesque interest to touch the imagination. 
But, personally, I do not believe in making education wholly 
remote from actual life. I think it is of the utmost importance 
that boys should learn something of the national life and growth 
of the nations with whom we are to be so closely united. More- 
over, the actual personalities of the modern world can be pre- 
sented with a richness and vividness of detail that makes them 
incomparably more interesting than the shadowy and stately 
figures, many of them mere qualities personified by rhetoricians, 
of the older world. 

Histories will, I confess, have to be rewritten for school use, 
and I believe that this will best be done upon economic and 
biographical lines; at the same time special attention must be 
paid to the growth of political institutions, and to the develop- 
ment of the ideas that lead to the peaceful combination and 
corporate grouping that is known by the name of civilisation. 

Geography is a subject that will, I hope, become of first- 
rate importance in the future. When I was a schoolboy the 
Geography books in use were the most fleshless and attenuated 
skeletons it was possible to conceive, mere summaries of facts, with 
statements as to imports and exports of jute and hardware, the 
very nature of such commodities being unknown to teachers and 
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learners alike. When I was an Eton master, so little was the 
subject regarded that we were given a single hour a week to teach 
both History and Geography. Yet even so, I found it an 
interesting lesson, which made a distinct appeal to the interest 
and curiosity of boys. 

What I hope the Geography of the future will aim at is at 
giving a real picture of the world as it at present is. The cheap- 
ness of photogravure ought to make a great development of the 
subject possible. Pictures of foreign scenes, famous mountains 
and buildings, pastoral villages, and outlandish costumes, can 
all be used to kindle the imagination. In my day none of the 
places and nationalities about which we were taught had the 
smallest concrete existence for us. Older people, who have 
perhaps travelled a little, and for whom a name can evoke scenes 
and associations, however shadowy, forget in how small and 
familiar a world the young brain revolves. 

Moreover, it is important in teaching Geography to give a 
definite idea of commercial. matters. This could be largely 
assisted by pictures. An iron-foundry, a steam-ploughing plant, 
@ printing press, a shipyard, to name but a few of many such 
places, could be illustrated by pictures which would exercise the 
curiosity and intelligence of the young; while the articles and 
products in use in daily life, if interpreted and traced to their 
origin, become far-reaching symbols instead of isolated facts. To 
leave school, as I did, in blank ignorance of all the manufactures 
and commerce of my native land seems to me to be a wanton 
sacrifice of knowledge which would have been easily and cheer- 
fully acquired in the course of a very few lessons. When I think 
of the innumerable hours devoted in my own school-life to the 
slow production of stilted Latin verse, to the repetition of Latin 
poetry of which I hardly retain a line, and to the dreary con- 
struing, with a trickle of scholarly exposition, of a small fragment 
of some wholly unaccountable classical author, I think with 
horror of the amount of inquisitiveness, imagination, and interest 
that streamed to waste. It is difficult for me to conceive of any 
valid reason for preferring an education based on subjects which 
made no appeal to the intelligence or interest of the majority of 
the boys, and merely acted as a screen to hide from them the 
world in which they were actually living. Even the rich 
antiquities and traditions of the historical buildings at Eton and 
Windsor, in the midst of which we lived, were never interpreted 
to us. The only philosophical motive of such abstention could 
have been-a deliberate avoidance of the idea that we were inhabit- 
ing a place of intricate social development, a land with a slowly 
formed order, a centre of international activities, and a fixed 
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purpose to hide from us the vast and complex movement of -~* 
Europe and of a world in which we were to take our place a few 
years later. It was really a monastic and cloistered education, 
based more directly upon rights than upon duties ; the result being 
that we lived an intense but narrow corporate life, and contracted 
our hopes and ideas to the confined circle of boarding-house and 
playing-field, instead of being boldly introduced to the knowledge 
that we were citizens of a nation built up by slow nurture out of 
composite elements, and of a world in which more problems were 
seething and tossing than at any previous part of its varied 
history. 

It is impossible to enter at all fully into the claims of sub- 
sidiary pursuits such as military exercises, nature-study, crafts- 
manship, and music. It is much to be hoped that some species 
of drill and elementary strategy may be substituted for athletics 
in at all events a fraction of the time allotted to them. Nature- 
study, collecting, and handicraft give an immense relief and 
stimulus to boys whose interest is not purely athletic, while the 
claims of music as a natural recreative and civilising influence 
have already been partly if not fully recognised. 

Nor is it possible here to enter into the subject of religious 
education. The school services and sermons and biblical instruc- 
tion provide to some extent for public needs : while Confirmation 
classes and quiet talks give many masters an opportunity of 
offering moral guidance and religious advice. But this all lies 
somewhat outside the scope of my main theme, which is the 
necessity of balancing and co-ordinating the various sides of intel- 
lectual education ; and the maintenance of a religious and moral 
tone in schools is not a matter which can be settled by authority, 
but must depend mainly upon the earnestness and energy of 
individual teachers. 


V 


It is interesting to note, as I have lately been able to do, what 
is the type of education which seems to be required by the various 
mercantile houses and trading companies who have taken of late 
in increasing numbers to recruit their staffs from young university 
men. In a percentage of cases men of highly trained special 
capacity are needed : but in the majority of cases, when the youth 
is to enter a business house, no technical commercial training is 
required. Employers as a rule, indeed, prefer to train the men 
on their own lines. What they ask for are men of good ability 
such as is indicated by a fair honours degree, which is evidence 
as well of steady industry. Apart from that they like men who 


have entered into the social and athletic life of the place, and have 
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learnt the power of getting on with other men, of managing the 
affairs of a college club, of subordinating their own preferences 
to the interests of a boat or a team, and are not hampered by 
undue shyness or habits of seclusion. It is clear from the prac- 
tical point of view that it would be a mistake to attempt to com- 
mercialise education. At the same time a sound knowledge of 
science, of geography, of modern languages would all be useful. 

There is thus, then, little excuse to materialise education. If 
it is utilitarian to maintain that an education which does not fit 
a man to take his place in the world as a citizen and a wage-earner 
is ipso facto a fraud, then I am a utilitarian. The weakness, 
I have always held, of the old classical education was that it did 
not do this, while at the same time it did not arouse intellectual 
interests. What I desire to see is a large variety of alternatives, 
so that everyone who has any special taste or aptitude should be 
engaged in work of a kind which appeals to him. I yield to none 
in a desire to kindle intellectual interest ; that seems to me the 
weakness of our race, that we are practical and businesslike 
enough, but are wanting in initiative, in inventiveness, in the 
imagination which foresees contingencies, discerns needs, inter- 
prets facts, draws sound conclusions. I care little in what region 
the mind works, as long as it works with alertness and decisive- 
ness, and I believe that the deficiency of our solid and right- 
minded nation is in intellectual energy. 

If I may attempt then briefly to summarise my conclusions 
I would say that it seems clear that the only real education is one 
which steadies and enlightens, frees men from the domination 
of specious argument and flighty passions, which gives inde- 
pendence of judgment, and yet inculcates discipline. 

To attain these ends it is plain that two main aims must be 
kept in view. The first aim must be to develop education on 
civic lines, not to make it a mere gymnastic with no particular 
purpose in view, but to frame it as a real introduction to life, 
to acquaint learners with the actual conditions of the world as it 
is, with its physical and social constituents. It is impossible 
to understand what is the quality of intellectual and moral 
vigour which an ignorance of such matters is intended to confer. 
There is nothing weakening in contact with reality; the truly 
dilettante education is that which, when it is confronted with 
life, can only contribute a trained and cultured indifference to 
actual interests. The purpose of teaching Science and Geography 
is to create a firm basis of indisputable and concrete fact, to make 
clear to the uninformed mind what kind of a place it is in which 
life has to be lived, as well as to show in outline what are the 
definite aims and hopes of other nations. These are the factors of 
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the problem, such a training says, these are the material limita- -° 
tions and the warring tendencies of life. Then, on the other side, 
History and Literature reveal the movement of thought and the 
progressive side of man, the hopes which animate him, the beliefs 
which consecrate existence, the ideas which have shed their seed, 
the change that is passing over the world, the evolution which is 
visible in humanity’s instincts. Neither of these two great 
provinces of knowledge can be neglected—the knowledge of the 
laws which remain fixed and immutable, as well as the know- 
ledge of theimpulses which make things different. The world is 
not a place of stagnant certainties, neither is it a place of rapid 
change ; but there is both a law of fixity as well as a law of growth, 
and both alike have to be realised. 

Then we come to the second point. The old theory of educa- 
tion was that a curriculum could be so compounded as to suit all 
minds alike, and that this method fortified if it did not stimulate 
the learner. My own experience as a schoolmaster revealed to 
me the baselessness of this plea, and in fact though it was main- 
tained in theory it was given up in practice. There came a time 
in the course of many boys’ education when they lost all interest 
in the specified curriculum and became cynical about its results. 
It became a road which led nowhere, a gymnastic which prepared 
for no possible contingencies. It is impossible to commend an 
education which seemed to its victims neither useful nor interest- 
ing, because it removes at once the motives for drudgery as well as 
its alleviations. In the education of the future we must boldly 
face the fact that human minds are differently constituted ; that 
some have a bias for the concrete and practical, some for the 
abstract and emotional. The problem must be to provide for 
special aptitude, and yet to retain a corrective ; for scientific educa- 
tion must not lose sight of the human factor, humanistic educa- 
tion must not drift out of sight of facts. We have then to provide 
if we can a type of varied and general education, which should 
give an opportunity for detecting aptitudes : this would apply to 
elementary and secondary education alike. At the time when 
elementary education comes to an end it should be possible to see 
which pupils would profit by an extension of education on rather 
more special lines ; while in secondary schools the type of educa- 
tion would now alter, and a special emphasis would be laid upon 
subjects which suited particular aptitudes. At this point, and on 
to the University, by a provision of alternatives, an effort would 
be made to give every learner an opportunity for congenial studies, 
care being still taken to balance scientific with literary studies, 
and vice versa, instead of providing a general education consisting 
of weak snippets of the whole range of subjects. 
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This is the theory of the scheme which is aimed at in the 
recent circular of the Board of Education. It is a wise and far- 
reaching reform and it would go far in the direction of simplify- 
ing the present confusion. But I believe that we have to go 
further still, and arrive at some definite consensus of enlightened 
opinion as to what are the precise faculties and qualities which 
our national system of education is designed to train and develop ; 
while we have also to bear in mind that, above all things, it is 
necessary to make teaching into a career which will attract and 
repay men and women of the highest qualities both of mind and 


character. 
ARTHUR C. BENSON. 





BENEDETTO CROCE AND HIS 
ACTIVITIES 


HavineG shaken off the fogs of London in the autumn of 1900, 
I found myself seated on the terrace of Bertolini’s, surveying the 
classic gulf of Naples—the sea where Ulysses (founder of the 
Travellers’ Club) had heard the syrens’ voice as he sailed past the 
island of Capri and, owing to the restraining influence of the ropes 
that bound him, passed scathless over the blue waters that laved 
the feet of the antique Parthenope. Parthenope herself was 
perhaps not distantly connected with the ladies whose voice echoed 
over the waves, and in any case there can be no doubt as to the 
charm which Naples—Neapoli the New City—exercises upon 
those who have penetrated to some of her secrets. There must 
always, I suppose, have been townships on those enchanted shores 
of the Greater Greece, whose history takes us back to the brink of 
pre-history, and there leaves us craving for more. And more we 
shall probably have, as patient searchers continue their probings 
into the past, and the jealous soil of Magna Graecia yields to their 
indefatigable spades the secrets of her past. I am here interested 
rather with the open yet undivulged secrets of her present. 
Without dwelling upon the entrancing prospect of further 
discoveries making history of pre-history, students and travellers 
who become enamoured of the blue-green robe and glaucous eyes 
of Parthenope will find @ rich treasure-house in a publication 
as yet little known outside Naples, Napoli Nobilissima. This 
journal (now complete) deals fully with the antiquities of Naples 
and is enriched with many illustrations. Its chief contributor 
was Benedetto Croce, and hardly a number of it but bears his 
celebrated name at the end of some learned and exhaustive ex- 
ploration of her ancient monuments. For Croce loves Naples and 
its history, as the Parisian loves his Paris, and the Cockney the 
ineffable charm of the mightiest of cities. Yet he was not rocked 
in the cradle of Parthenope, but just saw the light of dawn in 1866 
at Pescasseroli, in the province of Aquila. This small village of 
the rugged Abruzzi will go down to posterity as the first home of 
the philosopher of the Spirit and the last home in Italy—of the 
wild black bear. The eagle, too, still soars around those lofty 
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crags of Aquila, the Province of the Eagles! To this native land 
Croce often returns, and the present writer had the pleasure of 
passing some weeks with him at the house of his relative in 
Raiano, where the natives were interested to behold the first 
British visitor. Raiano is not far from Sulmona, birthplace 
of Ovid, and yet boastful with Ovid’s boast that though not a 
citizen of Rome he was a citizen of Sulmona. 

But Croce’s real activity is concentrated in Naples, where, 
amid his manifold literary and philosophical labours, he finds time 
to supervise two of the principal colleges for girls. In both of 
these an excellent education is given at very small cost, and 
although they are Roman Catholic institutions, the philosopher 
himself sees to it that the education is not conventual, but such as 
to fit its recipients for the battle of real life. Parents of children 
whom they wish brought up on such lines might do worse than 
make inquiries as to these wealthy foundations, which are open 
to all nationalities. Since the War, Croce has put himself at the 
head of the Red Cross Society of Naples, and inspires his fellow- 
citizens with his example. Quite frankly, he has admitted that 
he was at first against the intervention of Italy, believing that her 
best interests could be better served by remaining outside the 
conflict, but now that she has taken the step that ranges her on 
the side of the Allies, he is working with single-hearted devotion 
in the great cause common to the civilised world. Yet these are 
only two of his labours : he has also to superintend the practical 
side of his admirable journal, La Critica. The Critica it was 
that first brought me into direct touch with the philosopher ; for 
I ventured to write to him upon certain points that had struck me 
in his masterly treatment of Carducci and d’Annunzio contained 
in the early numbers (often since reprinted) of this profound and 
stimulating Review. Limited in time to the period after 1850, it yet 
deals incidentally with the whole vast fields of interest to the poet, 
the student, and the philosopher, and may be warmly commended 
to English readers of Italian. There is no exaggeration in the 
statement that Croce’s views of Pascoli, Foggazzaro, Serao, 
di Giacomo, de Sanctis, besides the two above named, and very 
many other Italian writers, are now the views of cultured Italy. 
We may hope some day to see much of this priceless criticism by 
Croce, Gentile and other collaborators, within reach of English 
readers, who have ever been curious of the rare and robust beauties 
of the Italian Muse, but perhaps somewhat prone to believe that 
she had said her last say toward the middle of the eighteenth 
century—if not of the thirteenth, as some Dante scholars seem 
apt to believe. Let them procure the catalogue of the vast series 
of Italian writers (Scrittori d’Italia) from Laterza of Bari, and 
they will find room for astonishment at noting that this, too, is 
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one of Croce’s children, for he is general editor of the series, 
besides actual editor of many volumes (running into hundreds), 
and has rescued from the limbo of rarity, or absolute non- 
existence for the ordinary purse, many interesting works of the 
past and more than one masterpiece. 

Croce, when I first called upon him, at his request, lived in 
the heart of old Naples, in the Via Atri. It was like stepping into 
the eighteenth century, to pass from the gay street of the Toledo 
into the winding ways between that and the sea. He received me 
with charming simplicity and sincerity, which have never varied 
since that first interview, save to grow from acquaintance into 
friendship. He has since left the Via Atri and now dwells in the 
very house where his spiritual ancestor Vico used to give lessons to 
the son of some noble—in the Via Trinit&é Maggiore, the ‘ Spacco 
Napoli’ as it is called, because it cuts right through Naples in an 
almost straight line. Simplicity, sincerity, profundity : such 
words as these rise to the mind when one thinks of Croce, that 
sincere enemy of all shams, academic and social—he has refused 
every honour that foreign and Italian universities can bestow, and 
is a Senator of the Kingdom of Italy at the personal request of his 
King, which could not well be gainsaid. The thirst for the 
truth of reality, the verum factum, is with him unquenchable, 
whether in his annihilation of literary categories (beloved of the 
professor) in the Aesthetic, of the otiose catalogue of the virtues 
and vices in the Philosophy of the Practical, or of the rigid rules 
and precepts of composition or of law, so dear to the mediocre 
mind, in his Logic as Science of the Sure Concept. As champion 
of the unofficial, of the simple and direct as opposed to the official 
and (self-styled) correct, he has aroused a storm of opposition from 
universities and places where they teach, and his open denuncia- 
tion of inferior work, coming from whatever ‘ authorised ’ source, 
has drawn down upon him and upon the Critica the accusation 
of lack of courtesy, of being ‘ ungentlemanly,’ and upon the Critica 
of being the Vehmgericht of Italy ! 

But he is not in the least proud of this either personally or as 
a philosopher. He does not make of philosophy a throne from 
which to contemplate life, but a step of life itself. For him, the 
philosopher coincides with the ingenuous, with good sense. 
Reality is to be attained by more ways than one—philosophy is 
only one way. Reality is for him democratic. His penetrating 
gray eyes continually face friends or strangers with the same 
inquiry : ‘What do you think of this?’ The quality of the inter- 
locutor matters not : his answer, his speech, is everything. He is 
extraordinarily acute at detecting shy merit, capacity concealed or 
repressed by the accidents of life or of disposition. The number 
of manuscripts by unknown writers that he has carefully read at 
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the request of their authors, and as carefully returned with words 
of advice and criticism, is legion. On one occasion an unknown 
sent him no less than a theory of the universe. The work bore 
evident traces of ignorance of philosophical theory, and as a human 
document was for that very reason the more interesting, since it 
contained several of the great problems posed in a rudimentary 
way, with naive attempts at solution. The writer turned out upon 
inquiry to be a poor fellow at odds with destiny, who had been 
imprisoned for some petty crime. His remark upon first entering 
the cell where he was to be for some months confined was: 
‘This is a very delightful place and occasion for concentration, 
which has hitherto been lacking to me. Here I shall indeed 
be able to re-think the universe undisturbed.’ Croce’s small 
pamphlets and opuscoli upon various philosophic, literary, and 
historical subjects are very numerous, and will be the food, some 
of them the Golden Fleece, of future bibliomaniacs. Among 
them is one dedicated to that child of nature, also child of 
Aristotle, whose ‘stone walls could not a prison make,’ but a 
Stoic’s porch from which to contemplate the universe. 

This breadth of view, this lack of prejudice, has enabled Croce 
to come to the rescue of more than one man of genius who, but for 
him, would have probably enjoyed that tardy posthumous recogni- 
tion not unknown in this country, where true, original poetry and 
thought are concerned. The Neapolitan poet di Giacomo is an 
instance in point. This writer’s inspiration is strangely dependent 
for utterance upon the difficult Neapolitan dialect, although he is 
a man of great culture and speaks perfect Italian. But when the 
Muse whispers in his ear she always speaks the language of the 
people, and her crimson heart-beats are scanned in language that 
would be incomprehensible on the banks of the Arno. Croce, in 
the pages of the Critica, drew di Giacomo from his obscurity, and 
now his volume of love-poetry and his little plays, sharp-pointed 
and poignant like the death-dealing weapons that often appear in 
them, are in the hands of all the elect. In the other world—of 
philosophy—he has done much the same for Giovanni Gentile, also 
a great philosopher, whose criticism and suggestion have been made 
most fruitful use of by Croce : his name frequently stands at the 
end of the profound philosophical critiques in the Critica, and the 
names of the two friends will go down together to posterity. To 
a Scotsman admitted to the Neapolitan inner circle of the Muses 
nothing is more striking than the humanity, the colour taken on 
by activities too often confined with us to pedantic lectures or 
pedantic, tiresome folk, from whom all youth flies like spring from 
winter. I have often heard Croce conduct a Neapolitan dialogue, 


quite as profound as any in Plato, while walking rapidly down the 


narrow Toledo, dodging in and out of the crowd and under the 
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very noses of the horses and wheels of the motors, pursued by his 
breathless opponents, vociferating answer or question, in order 
to conquer the din of the street. At Naples one feels that the 
Word is really alive in its two forms of poetry and dialectic—and 
that nothing else much matters when once the problem under dis- 
cussion is solved! Of course the charm of it all owes something 
to the charm of the people, the amazing, audacious blue of the 
sky, the ultramarine of the Bay, coming in like eternity at the 
end of a sentence or of a street—and to the fact that the solution 
of one problem is the birth of another ! 

Croce is strongly opposed to all returns to what has been 
well said once and for all. For this reason he discountenances 
inquiries that have been in his opinion settled by such thinkers 
as Kant—the metaphysical problem; Berkeley and Hume— 
the question of the existence of the external world ; Hegel—the 
supremacy of thought. For this reason, too, he is opposed to 
Modernism, which wishes to reform Catholicism. The aitti- 
tude of the Vatican is the only logical one that it could assume. 
Protestantism has absorbed the best of Catholicism, and the 
best of this has been absorbed by philosophy, which can 
now altogether dispense with religion, since it contains in itself 
all that religion ever contained of truth, and has advanced 
far beyond formal religion. Religion is a necessary step on the 
path to truth, and in early periods of the world’s history all that 
was known of value was to be found in religion. History, 
notably, has been treasured in old religious books, to which 
we owe an immense debt for salving so much from the wreckage 
of the past. Croce describes how at one time he was much 
occupied with the problem as to whether history were a science 
or an art. He thought and re-thought the problem, until, con- 
vinced that it was a science, he wrote a treatise to prove this 
and sent it to the printers. But the problem still continued to 
haunt him (a proof that it had not been probed to its depths), and 
he became more and more dissatisfied with the solution he had 
given, until one day the true solution presented itself to him in 
a flash: ‘ History cannot be a science, but must be an art; 
because science deals with the abstract, history and art with the 
concrete individual. History differs from art only in so far as 
art represents the possible, history the real.’ He hastened to 
the printers and ordered the type to be distributed. This event 
of his early speculations is interesting as showing how intensely 
living and active with him is philosophic thought. The poet has 
no superiority over the philosopher in his moods of creative 
frenzy: both alike are possessed with the creative daemon. 
Croce has since greatly developed his theory of history, which 
is now found to be identical with philosophy—the universe 
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approached from the side of the individual by history, and of the 
universal by philosophy. History is the history of the develop- 
ment of the human spirit, and history sets the seal upon philo- 
sophic truth. History and intuition are the corner-stones of 
Croce’s philosophy, as the intuition, understood as the seizing of 
the human soul in its actual being, is the corner-stone of 
Bergson’s philosophy. For this reason he has always opposed 
positivism and empirical naturalism of all sorts. He finds in 
positivism nothing but a mass of abstractions ingenuously be- 


- lieved to be real, of practical advice given as absolute, whereas 


it is applicable only on certain occasions. Respect for history 
was unknown to the Positivists of Croce’s early days: their 
writings were ill-expressed and full of misquotations or quotations 
at third or fourth hand, while Croce has always made a point of 
going to the sources for everything. The tendency to popularise 
or make easy problems which are in their nature difficult is also 
to be remarked in this country. The short cut to truth does not 
exist. Everyone must cover all the ground in the race himself. 

And this may be said here of Croce’s system, which the 
present writer has placed within reach of English readers. There 
is no short cut to Croce’s thought any more than to Hegel’s. It 
can be approached from any of its sides, but it must be approached 
with thought adequate to its apprehension, whether the entrance 
be made on the ground floor by the Aesthetic as Science of 
Expression (which stands first of the three volumes in date of 
publication), by the Logic as Science of Thought, which is, as it 
were, the architectural plan upon which the balance of the whole 
depends, or by the aeroplane, alighting at the top story, the 
spacious and well-ordered Philosophy of the Practical, containing 
the proof that the ethical is developed from the economic and the 
theory of error. A philosophic system is a weapon and must be 
judged by its application to reality. For this reason any attempt 
at a brief statement of a philosopher’s system is apt to ‘empty 
the bath with the baby inside’ (to use a homely simile employed 
by our philosopher). But it is of course possible to refer to 
certain salient features. 

In Croce’s system the spirit is divided into two activities, the 
theoretic and the practical, and these are again divided into four 
grades or degrees : art and philosophy on the one hand, economic 
and morality on the other. Art is to philosophy as economic is to 
ethic or morality, possessing the domain of the individual, while 
philosophy possesses that of the universal. Religion is negated 
in the theoretic activity, as feeling is negated in the practical, 
because both are respectively absorbed in those activities. The 


- ground value of life is the intuition, and one of Croce’s claims to 


fame rests upon the identification of this with expression. Here 
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Croce finds himself to some extent in the territory of Bergson 
(though they differ widely even here as to what should be admitted 
as evidence). But whereas Bergson makes of the intuition the 
whole of reality, Croce realises that this is impossible. To ignore 
the universal is to ignore God. How is the consciousness of the 
universal that we all bear in us formed? It arises from the indi- 
vidual, from art, not by opposition, but by development. Art can 
stand alone in its primitive beauty, as a landscape, a poet’s verse, 
a tint of sea or sky; but there can be no philosophic conception 
without expression. It is important to realise that by the terms 
art and philosophy Croce does not wish to indicate picture galleries 
and lectures on Plato, but the universal utterance of mankind, the 
shouts of boys at play and the commonest adage of simple good 
sense. With Croce it is all a question of quantity, wealth. We 
are without the wonderful wealth of fancy of a Shakespeare, yet by 
the very fact that we can to some extent enjoy him we are all of 
us also in the domain of his spirit, poets in our degree. History too 
is not to be confined to lecture-rooms and the tomes of a Gibbon or 
a Macaulay, but is to be heard when the old man—even the ‘oldest 
inhabitant ’—recounts the experiences and memories of his youth, 
or the young soldier home from the wars tells his sweetheart all 
about the fighting in Flanders. The only way to get at the truth 
in a historical narrative is to hear both sides or all sides, correct- 
ing the one account with the other as far as possible. Every 
historian, if he is to write history worth the reading, must have 
his point of view, Catholic, Protestant, sceptical, or what not. To 
the discerning reader this point of view soon becomes apparent, 
and it is his business to correct one narrative with another. In 
the brief limits of an article, it is impossible to enlarge upon this 
branch of studies, but readers will do well to keep Croce’s future 
publications in view, as the present writer has been privileged 
to read various studies and analyses on the relation of myth, 
allegory and chronicle to one another and to history, which in 
their final form will prove the last word upon a subject which 
has been debated since the days of Burke. 

The three volumes above mentioned contain much more than 
can even be referred to here : the Aesthetic is the best known to 
general readers, and I am pleased to see that it has its devotees 
at Oxford and Cambridge. Croce of course is Kantian and he is 
Hegelian, though his masterly critique of Hegel * contains as much 
negation as acceptation of Hegel’s philosophy. But no reader 
who is unprepared to accept the a priori synthesis or the dialectic 
of Hegel, subject to the Crocean limitations in its application, will 
glean much from Croce’s speculation that he will not be inclined 


1 What is Living and What is Dead of the Philosophy of Hegel? Translated, 
with Introduction, by Douglas Ainslie. 
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to regard with suspicion. The supremacy of thought is taken for 
granted by Croce, and he will not on any account admit of its 
negation either in mysticism or in the rash metaphysics of 
natural scientists. These latter should limit themselves to record- 
ing their observations for practical purposes, and for these pur- 
poses they are supreme and must not be interfered with by 
philosophy. But they must not invade with their pseudo-concepts 
the domain of the pure concept. Mathematicians, too, represent 
a discipline of an abstract nature exceedingly useful for certain 
practical. purposes, but inapplicable to the domain of philosophy, 
owing to its abstract nature. Here, Croce diverges radically alike 
from Kant, from Leibnitz and from Hegel, who were all believers 
in the absolute value of mathematics for metaphysical speculation. 
‘Calculate but do not think,’ says Croce to the mathematicians. 
It may easily be inferred that his opinion of the new Cambridge 
school of mathematical logicians is not a high one, and indeed 
for him they give themselves infinite pains to render yet more 
obscure by hair-splitting analysis that evidence of the senses 
which affords the material for synthesis. For instance, they look 
at a table, and the first thing they deny is the synthesis which 
gives them table. They then proceed to break up the impressions 
of colour, smoothness, polish, etc., conferred on them by the table, 
and finally run into a quicksand of verbal contradictions rendered 
yet more obscure by the arbitrary application of algebraical 
formulas. 

Turning again to the Aesthetic, so rich in suggestions, what 
can we extract from it as a sample of its stimulating properties? 
What is a work of art? Itisan intuition. Intuition is unity and 
uniqueness. The purity of the intuition is everything. It does 
not matter in the least whether Shakespeare were an epic, an 
elegiac, or a lyric poet, or all three: these are merely arbitrary 
distinctions of scholars. Inspiration is one, and what criticism 
must discover is the existence of a world of poetry, in which the 
writer, painter, or sculptor lives. It does not matter in the least, 
even if he be an R.A. or a Regius Professor of Mathematics (was 
not Lewis Carroll something of the sort?), provided he has really 
seen 

Proteus rising from the sea 
And heard old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

Croce’s unification of linguistic and aesthetic is one of the 
stumbling-blocks to the complete appreciation of his point of 
view. The first thing to be done is to throw away grammars and 
prosodies and the various rigid pedantries of the schools and to 
take language as a whole. Every word of our language and of 
every other has been created by some often unconscious poet ; but 
not as a word, rather as an intuitional sentence. Hence the 
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philosophic acceptability of the Berlitz school and its method of 
plunging in medias res with a new language. You cannot learn 
to swim by practising on chairs in the drawing-room : a plunge 
into deep water with a strong swimmer’s arm as support will 
teach more than a multitude of calisthenics on dry land. 

The Logic is rich in suggestions and profundity, and may be 
said to rest upon the idea of the concept as a living organism 
developed by the spirit in its growth upon itself. This idea lies also 
at the base of Bergson’s Evolution Créatrice. Nature outside the 
spirit is not-being that aspires to being. In the spirit it is either 
myth and legend, which become dissolved with knowledge, or it 
is practical knowledge, of use to the practical man in his actual 
struggle for existence, or it is expression in any one of its various 
forms, or it is the individual evolution in process of development, 
that is to say, history. The Logic in its second edition, as I have 
translated it, contains much more than in its earlier form. The 
reduction of law to a mere function of economic first appeared, 
for instance, as a pamphlet communicated to the Accademia 
Pontiana, but has since been developed and now fills an important 
place in the Logic. The theory of the volitional nature of error— 
we err because we will to err—will also be found complete in this 
volume, and in my opinion the proof of the necessity of error for 
the progress of thought is one of the most stimulating discoveries 
of the Neapolitan philosopher. 

But Croce is well aware that no system of thought can ever 
claim to have solved all problems : the most it can do is to solve 
the major problems of its own day, and he describes in luminous 
terms in the final pages of the Pratica how to the philosopher new 
problems loom dimly forth from his solution of the old. His 
work must serve as an ‘instrument of work’ to those that 
follow, and so on for ever in the secular development of the 
Cosmos. 

As I have already remarked, Croce has high esteem for 
Bergson, who has been the first to break the chain of Cartesian 
abstractions that have held the genius of France in their grip 
since the days of Louis the Fourteenth. But the field of Croce 
is wider than that of the Parisian philosopher, who has not, for 
instance, directly grappled with the ethical problem, though 
Le Roy and others of his disciples have attempted to construct 
theories of ethic. In the Philosophy of the Practical (which I 
have preferred to call so to using the word ‘ practice,’ as practice 
usually suggests repetition of like acts) will be found an impor- 
tant contribution—in my belief the most important contribution 
of our day—to the creation of a national ethic. For Croce, 
morality or ethic is developed from economic in a manner analo- 
gous to the development of conceptual thought from intuition. 
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Thus economic and intuition can and do exist in primitive 
societies (poetry of the strong primitive man), while it is only 
in later social development that are found those flower-crowned 
goals of life, altruism, self-abnegation, a clear sense of the common 
weal on the one hand, and on the other the lofty speculations of 
a Plato and an Aristotle, which have been treasured and have 
grown to the marvellous perfection of modern philosophic 
thought, rich with the wisdom of antiquity, and richer by all that 
such thinkers as Kant the Scot (whose name was originally spelt 
Cant) and Vico the Italian have since contributed to the patri- 
mony of science. In Croce readers will find the word ‘ science’ 
employed to designate philosophic thought, not the empirical 
discoveries of natural science, which has usurped the name of 
science since the decadence of speculation. It began in this 
country with John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer, and reached 
its climax about the beginning of the ’eighties. At that time it 
was seriously believed by many that there was no truth save that 
of the laboratory or the dissecting-room, and ethical theory was 
consigned to the pulpit or the pages of some priestly poet. 
Croce’s theory is founded upon the indissoluble unity of 
the individual volitional act, which is not for him action plus 
intention, feeling and act, means and end, but all one thing, and 
he makes it very clear that mere velleity is not a volitional act 
because it does not attain to expression. For this reason all other 
subdivisions into virtues and vices, extrinsic moral codes or laws, 
practical or normative valuations existing prior to action, cannot 
possibly exist, owing to the uniquely individual character of each 
volitional act. The moral act therefore consists in a free decision 
of the moral man, who is also always an economic man and takes 
his start from an economic basis but, instead of directing his 
volition to a merely utilitarian end, directs it to a universal end 
above and beyond his own immediate advantage, yet always 
individual in its personal expression. Here Croce makes a great 
advance upon Kant,? who, although he referred to the concept 
of liberty, did not develop the thesis of free will to its legitimate 
conclusion. To be free is to identify oneself with the Spirit. The 
volitional act, always expressed in the volition of the individual, 
if it be directed toward the Spirit, toward life and reality, becomes 
morality. Here the philosopher with his thoughts concentrated 
upon “mniversals and the humble labourer bending over his daily 
toil are one, in the self greater than self that each finds within 
him. Hence the immense value of Christian ethic and in the 
affirmations of the mystics, and indeed it may be said that Chris- 
tianity gave the first ethic to the world. Conscience thus becomes 


? G. Prezzolini, Benedetto Croce. I am indebted to this book for much of 
the material for this article. 
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the unique test of the morality of an act. While admitting and 
admiring the greatness of Christianity and its invaluable contri- 
bution to the life of humanity, Croce negates the transcen- 
dentalism upon which it is based, believing that God is with us, 
immanent in us, and in no sense outside the universe. 

I conclude with a couplet from the Song of the Stewarts : 


Then leaning upon the arm of Time came Truth, whose radiant face, 
Though never so late to the feast she come, hath aye the foremost place. 


Dovatas AINSLIE. 


Vou. LXXIX—No. 472 
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THE BIBLE OF THE JAPANESE SOLDIER 


On the 4th of January 1882, when all the officers and men of the 
Japanese Army and Navy rejoined their units of service on the 
expiration of general leave for the New Year holidays—the great 
annual social festival of Japan—the following Rescript of the 
Emperor Meiji, under his Imperial sign manual, was solemnly 
read to them on full-dress parade : 


IMPERIAL RESCRIPT 


Our country’s troops have been led by the Emperors through- 
out all ages. The Emperor Jimmu, the founder of the Imperial 
dynasty, in person commanded the national forces and subdued 
the natives and rebels of the Central Provinces. Since he 
ascended the throne more than 2500 years have elapsed, and 
during that interval, parallel with other changes, our military 
organisation has been frequently altered. In old times, the 
Emperors themselves led their troops; and although Empresses 
and Heirs Apparent sometimes acted in their place, yet there was 
no instance of the supreme military authority being entrusted to 
subjects. In the Middle Ages, both civil and military organisa- 
tions were modelled on those of China at that period. Six 
Military Stations, and left and right Cavalry Bureaux were insti- 
tuted, and a defensive army was established, and thus the mili- 
tary organisation was perfected. But the tranquillity which so 
long prevailed rendered the Government effeminate and the mili- 
tary class spontaneously separated from the peasantry. The old 
system of universal conscription then naturally merged into one 
of volunteers, and these volunteers in the progress of time formed 
the Bu-shi (or samurai class). Thence onwards all warlike 
functions devolved solely upon the Bu-shi, into whose hands the 
great administrative powers also fell in consequence of the 
anarchy that prevailed throughout the Empire. The Government 
of military men that resulted continued in power for as long as 
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some seven hundred years. Although such a state of things was 
independent of human power, being produced in consequence of 
the changes of the times, yet it was none the less grievous, as it 
was not in accord with our national constitution, and it moreover 
infringed the organisation established by our progenitors. Still 
later, in the eras of Kokwa and Kayei? (1843-54) the military 
Government of the Tokugawa* decayed ; foreign difficulties super- 
vened, and things came to such a pass that it was not altogether 
unlikely that We should suffer from the disdain of foreign nations. 
Our Grandfather, the Emperor Ninko, and Our Father, the 
Emperor Komei, were, therefore, seriously troubled on the sub- 
ject. To them we feel thankful and deferential. In the early days 
of Our Own succession, We being very young, the Shogun relin- 
quished to us his political power, and the Daimio and Shomio ‘ 
handed to us their fiefs ; and, when all parts of the Empire were 
consolidated, a few years afterwards, We restored the ancient 
organisation of Government. This is partly, of course, due to the 
meritorious deeds of those loyal and virtuous civil and military 
servants who assisted us, and to the grace of Our forefathers 
who had generously favoured their subjects, yet it is aiso in part 
ascribable to the fact that Our subjects, being well acquainted 
with the principles of right, hold royalty in high esteem. Now, 
desiring to reform Our martial institutions, and to brighten the 
effulgence of Our country’s glory, We have established Our 
military and naval organisations as they stand now, in this 
15th year of Our reign (1882). 

WE WIELD THE CHIEF MILITARY POWER; and, although the 
management of its details is entrusted to Our servants, yet its 
principal effect is possessed by us and shall never be vested in 
Our lieutenants. This principle must always be recognised, and 
will be bequeathed to Our descendants. The tenet that the 
Emperor holds the whole civil and military power being esta- 
blished, such an error * as that which originated in the times after 
the Middle Ages can, We trust, never occur again. We are the 
Commander-in-Chief of all of you, military and naval men. And 
hence, while We esteem you as Our members, you must regard 
Us as your head; and thus our relations will always be closely 
intimate. It depends upon your faithful discharge of your duties 
that We, protecting the country, can be able to render account to 


1 From the foundation of the Shogunate by Yositomo in the year 1192 
to its abolition in 1868 on the accession to the throne of the Emperor Meiji. 

? Titles of year-periods. 

* The last dynasty of the Shoguns. 

* ‘Great names’ and ‘small names ’—i.e. the feudal nobility of the higher 
and lower degrees under the Shogunate. 

5 The assumption by the Shogunate of the administrative power of the 
Empire. 
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the grace of Heaven and the favour of Our ancestors. You ought 
to be as concerned as We are for the extension of Our national 
prestige. If our military organisation be perfected and its honour 
assured you will participate with Us in the fame acquired. Should 
you, carefully attending to your duties, conform to Our desire, and 
do your best for the protection of the country, the people will 
enjoy happiness and tranquillity for ever, and Our national influ- 
ence will be brilliant. We have good hopes of you, military and 
naval men ; and have some matters about which We wish to give 
you further instructions. 


First :—Those serving in either branch must consider loyalty 
their principal duty. Of all those born in the Empire, are there 
any who would not do their best for its welfare? But naval and 
military men should specially take this to heart, as otherwise they 
will be wholly useless. Without patriotism they are no better 
’ than puppets. They must also be familiar with the arts and well 
versed in science. However well drilled and systematically 
organised, troops destitute of loyalty must resemble mere dis- 
orderly mobs in the time of active operations. The safeguard of 
the country and the maintenance of the national prestige are en- 
trusted to the soldiery ; and, therefore, you must remember that 
the development or decadence of your organisation is synonymous 
with the rise or fall of your country’s fortune. Unattracted by 
the opinions expressed by the public, and regardless of politics, 
you should devote yourselves to your allegiance as your principal 
duty, esteeming fidelity weightier than mountains, and death 
lighter than a feather. Maintain your integrity; suffer 
calmly unexpected misfortunes; and thus preserve your fame 
unblemished. 

Secondly :—Both land and sea forces must observe the 
etiquette of discipline. The Commander-in-Chief and the lowest 
soldier have their functions one towards the other. And all the 
military relations are not simply those of command on the one 
hand and obedience on the other; but among men of the same 
grade there are distinctions of age and youth, long service and 
new. Recruits should respect the older soldiers, and all inferiors 
should obey their superiors as they would Ourself. And this 
respect should be extended to officers and men of older service, 
even though belonging to another corps. For their part, superiors 
should not be haughty and overbearing. Except when the strict 
exercise of authority is necessary in the discharge of duty, the 
higher in position should be kind and courteous to those below 
him ; and thus those of all ranks will work together for the imperial 
cause. Anyone bearing arms who is regardless of this rule, rude 
to his betters or arrogant to his subordinates, must be deemed a 
poison to his service and an offender against his country. 
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Thirdly :—Military men should hold valour in the highest 
esteem. From remote ages heroism has been adored in Our 
domains ; and, therefore, every subject in Our nation should be 
staunch. Still more should those whose duty it is to be always 
ready for battle, constantly remember that they should be valiant. 
But of valour there are two degrees. Aggressive and boisterous 
behaviour is not courage. Hence those who serve should keep 
guard over their temper, and always act with due reflection. 
They should invariably do their duty with precision, neither 
despising a weak nor dreading a mighty foe. This is to be really 
intrepid. Hence those who have gallantry in true reverence will 
cultivate suavity in their intercourse with others, and endeavour 
to secure for themselves affection and respect. Should they be 
rough and violent on trifling provocation, people will come to 
dislike them and regard them as wolves. Attention must be paid 
to this matter. 

Fourthly :—Military men should be inspired by mutual 
integrity and fidelity. This principle is applicable to the whole 
community, but more stringently to soldiers, who are impotent 
among their fellows without it. We may explain ‘integrity’ as 
the performance of one’s word, and ‘ fidelity’ as assiduity in the 
discharge of one’s duty. To be thus just and faithful one must 
consider, from the very commencement, all one’s actions and one’s 
ability to do what one has promised. If one thoughtlessly pledges. 
his word to anything which he is not certain he can perform 
with integrity and fidelity, he is liable to expose himself to great 
trouble. Subsequent repentance will be of no avail. Therefore 
it is well to deliberate beforehand; and, if one finds success 
unattainable, to relinquish the project soon. From ages past 
there have been many men—brave and great—who have left their 
names sullied to posterity because they have pursued trifles and 
private aims, in defiance of great and public principles. Profound 
respect must be paid to this subject. 

Fifthly :—Soldiers should be frugal. Otherwise they are 
liable to become effeminate, selfish, luxurious, and lastly, greedy 
and mean-minded. Virtue and valour must then fade, and come 
to be despised, which would be a great calamity. Should such an 
abuse once obtain, it will spread like a canker, and corrupt even 
the chivalrous. Dreading such a result, We, some time ago, 
framed the ‘ Regulations for dismissal’ ; and being still anxious 
We address you a caution which We warn you not heedlessly to 
disregard. 

All persons bearing arms are ordered not to neglect the observ- 
ance of these five rules for one moment; and to their effectual 
discharge a true heart is necessary. These five articles should 
express the spirit of the soldiery, and ‘ true-heartedness’ is the 
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spirit of the articles. So long as the heart is not true, good 
speech and good conduct are mere outward show and valueless. 
On the other hand, anything can be achieved by a true heart. 
'The above five articles expressing, as they do, tenets of universal 
application should be easy of observance. 

Should you, Our military servants, regard them in conformity 
with Our instructions, and do your best for the Empire, not only 


will We, but all Our subjects also, be gratified. 
Foaperst \ 


January 4th, 1882. Sign \ 
Manual. ) 


¥ 


The above translation into English of this Rescript was made, 
when it was first issued, in the Chancellerie of the British Lega- 
tion at Tokio, and its absolute accuracy may therefore ‘be most 
confidently assumed. It has since lain buried, forgotten and 
unknown, in the archives of the Legation (now Embassy) and of 
the Foreign Office in London, and the present writer believes he 
is quite correct in saying that it has never before been published 
in any form in any European language. It was, when it was 
issued, not even thought worthy of inclusion in a Blue Book, so 
little appreciation did our Foreign Office then have of the strenuous 
efforts that Japan was making or of her future. It is a great and 
historic document which would have well merited the cognisance 
of the British public at any time, and it does so still more at 
the present, when our military and naval power has been extended 
to a strength that has never been contemplated in any stage of 
our previous history. Its spirit has largely contributed to the 
formation of the characters of both the Japanese soldier and sailor 
—to the conversion of the rank and file, and indeed of a large 
section of the officers, of both services, who come from the 
commoners’ class in the nation, from abject, spiritless serfs, who 
would never have thought of raising a hand even in their own 
self-defence, into the heroic soldiers who poured out their blood 
like water on the fortress-crowned heights of Port Arthur and in 
the hard-fought campaign of Manchuria, and into the equally 
heroic sailors who proved their skill and valour throughout the 
length and ‘breadth of the China Seas. When it was issued, the 
orders were that it should be read by the commanding officer of 
every regiment and of every ship-of-war to his men at every 
Sunday morning parade, and for many years these orders were 
strictly carried out. Now, the formal reading is left to the discre- 
tion of the individual commanders of garrisons or fleets, or of 
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regiments or ships, and it is only obligatory on certain great 
annual festivals, its terms being, it is held, so well known to every 
soldier and to every sailor, that the universal observation of the 
original Sunday ceremony is no longer considered necessary. But 
every officer and man of both services carries a copy of it in his 
service pocket-book from which he never parts. The first duty 
imposed upon him when he joins is to study it and to make him- 
self a master of its contents : he is told to read it frequently and 
attentively in his leisure hours all through his service, both alone 
and in company with his comrades, and to follow its precepts 
faithfully down to the minutest detail in all the conduct of his 
daily life ; and woe betide the company officer, if a single man in 
his command is found, on the regimental or ship inspection, to 
be wanting in a proper knowledge of it. It is the Holy Bible of 
both officers and men, to be most reverently cherished and most 
loyally obeyed so long as life lasts, and it is cherished and obeyed 
with an amount of reverence and loyalty far exceeding that given 
to their Bible in their daily lives or thoughts by our own soldiers 
or by our own citizens. 

The foundation of the modern Japanese army took place so 
recently as the year 1872. Until then, all military service had, 
for over 700 years, been rigidly monopolised by one exclusive and 
hereditary class—the bushi or samurai—but in 1872, when peace 
had been restored on the termination of the civil war and the 
transfer was finally completed of the national administration from 
the Shogunate to the Imperial Court, a special military depart- 
ment of the Government was established ; the samurai were de- 
prived of the exclusive privileges they had so long enjoyed ; and a 
system of national conscription was inaugurated, under which 
every male in the Empire, without distinction of rank, class or 
means, became liable for military service. The experiment was 
a bold one but it proved completely successful. It was doubtful 
whether the great mass of the population, outside the pale of the 
samurai class, could be imbued with the spirit of the soldier or 
could be physically qualified for active service in the field. For 
nearly thirty generations their fathers had been debarred from 
every share in military affairs and deprived of every right to exer- 
cise a voice in public affairs. They had been mere hewers of wood 
and drawers of water in the service of their betters, serfs perhaps 
not in name but in fact in all the details of their lives. Could 
these men now in one generation be converted into capable soldiers, 
willing, at the cost of their lives, to maintain the ancient military 
fame of the Land of the Gods? It was equally doubtful whether 
the high-born, haughty samurai, saturated with the pride of 
ancient caste and of his cherished monopoly of the sword which 
was his living soul, would ever condescend to stand shoulder to 
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shoulder in the ranks with the peasant, the mechanic, or the shop 
boy, all of whom he had hitherto regarded as dirt beneath his feet. 
The results belied all the original fears and triumphantly vindi- 
cated the judgment of the Government which had made the great 
change. In ancient times, during the thousand years of the 
Empire’s history that had passed before the reign of the Empress 
Jito (690-697 A.p.)-—the first sovereign to organise a class of pro- 
fessional soldiers, which she did on the model of the military 
system of the time in China, a reform indicated in the Rescript as 
taking place in the Middle Ages—all Japanese had been equal and 
all had equally shared in the honour and equally borne the burden 
of military service, and their direct descendants in the nineteenth 
century, without distinction of social classes, the hitherto despised 
commoner as well as the proud samurai, soon proved that all alike 
had inherited the traditions of their ancestors, the Yamato- 
damashii, the ancient warlike spirit of Japan, and that even their 
long-continued political and social subjection had failed to extin- 
guish in the lower classes the devoted courage and patriotism that 
are the natural attributes and heritage of the whole people. 
Progress was at first slow. Only a minute fraction of the youth 
of the nation, the population of which in 1872 was 33,000,000, 
who were available, could be called to the colours, when there were 
neither officers, equipment, nor barracks available for them ; but 
when the Satsuma rebellion broke out, five years after the begin- 
ning of conscription, the Imperial Government had at its disposal 
a thoroughly efficient army of over 50,000 men, which, in the 
bitterly fought struggle it had to face, gave the most complete 
evidence that the newly emancipated commoner, trained under 
modern methods and discipline, might, as a soldier, be relied upon 
to hold his own in the face of any enemy, equally with his fellow- 
soldier of samurai descent. The further development of the 
national military organisation was accelerated after the Satsuma 
rebellion. The nation acquired confidence in its resources, the 
individual soldier a martial spirit and self-reliance. Bushido had 
been hitherto, like military service, the monopoly of the samurai, 
but even to them, though its spirit ruled all their lives, it was little 
more than a name, such as Christianity might be to us if we had 
no Bible, and its precepts had to be learned, it might almost be 
said inferred, from the scattered writings of philosophers and the 
records of history. It had no concrete expression, and so little was 
it talked of or written of that even its name was unknown, through- 
out the first forty years of our modern intercourse with Japan, 
to the most learned and exhaustive European investigators of 
Japanese ethics, to profound scholars such as Satow, Brinkley, 
Aston, and Chamberlain, who had a knowledge of Japanese 
history, philosophy and literature not less exact and extensive 
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than that of the most learned native authorities. Under the late 
reign it became a national cult, but there is nothing, there never 
was anything in all its principles and spirit that is not embodied 
in one or other of the five articles of this Rescript, and the whole 
foundation of Bushido rests on the ‘true-heartedness,’ which is 
the spirit that permeates all the articles and which they intended 
should, for the future, be the spirit of the Japanese soldier, irre- 
spective of his former rank in life or the class from which he 
was drawn. 

In the Satsuma rebellion, an army consisting entirely of 
samurat, animated by all the greatest traditions of their caste, 
under a leader to whom they were devoted and who was then 
acknowledged to be the greatest general in Japan, was conquered 
after a hard-fought campaign by the new Imperial army, mainly 
recruited from the despised commoners, whom the Satsuma 
samurai, regarding themselves as the flower of all the samurai of 
Japan, at first confronted with contemptuous disdain and with 
indignation at the thought that the blades of their cherished 
swords should be fouled with such plebeian blood. They soon 
changed the first estimate of their foes and they were finally beaten 
by discipline and science as much as by numbers. The result gave 
the new army self-confidence for the future, but it was attended 
by other less happy consequences. Many of the samurai had, 
prior to their dehabilitation as the privileged class, been brawling 
roysterers, such as were thé clansmen of the early eighteenth 
century in the streets of Edinburgh, cruel and violent bullies, a 
constant menace and a terror to peaceful citizens. The emanci- 
pated peasants and mechanics, who had now triumphed in fair 
fight over their former dreaded oppressors, assumed some of the 
worst of the old habits of the worst members of the old caste. 
They were frequently to be seen drunk in the streets of Tokio : 
they were truculent and offensive both to their own countrymen 
and to Europeans : they misconstrued the precepts of their French 
instructors, that those who wore arms should always show them- 
selves punctiliously worthy of the honour, into the belief that the 
best way to manifest their worthiness was in the display of 
arrogant offensiveness to civilians. Drunk, offensive, always 
wearing their side-arms when on liberty, they threatened to 
develop into a national evil, a prospect that was at the time viewed 
with very serious uneasiness by great civil members of the Govern- 
ment, such as the late Prince Ito and the late Marquis Inouye. 
The Government had intended to create an army which should be 
a terror to the enemies of Japan : they found that, whatever might 
be the prospective virtues in that respect of the army they had 
created, it was in the meantime, while there was no foreign foe 
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to test it, a very present and real terror to the people and friends 
of Japan. 

It was at this juncture that the Imperial Rescript was issued. 
It made no specific reference to the conduct that has just been 
described, but soldiers were told that they ought to be concerned, 
as was the Emperor himself, for the extension of the national 
prestige. They should cultivate loyalty, which regardless of all 
politics esteems fidelity as weightier than mountains and death as 
lighter than a feather: discipline, exercised with obedience and 
respect on the one side and with kindness and courtesy on the 
other : valour, not aggressive and boisterous but temperate and 
deliberate, striving always in its methods to win affection and 
respect and not to offend with roughness and violence: mutual 
integrity and fidelity, following in these qualities the time- 
honoured precepts of the samurai that he ‘has only one word,’ 
that he can never lie or fail in his bond, that duty must always be 
performed even if it involves the sacrifice of life, family and pro- 
perty ; and frugality, in this also following the example of the 
samurai, who despised luxury and wealth for wealth’s sake. These 
are the essential qualities of the soldier; and all the five, when 
faithfully and rigidly observed, combine to form the ‘true- 
heartedness’ which must for ever be his highest attribute. 

Nothing strikes the European student of the last reign, the 
reign of the great Emperor under whom Japan rose, from an 
insignificant and unregarded island group in the remote Kastern 
seas, to one of the great military, political and commercial Powers 
of the world, more than the immediate and reverential obedience 
that was invariably rendered throughout the whole reign to the 
Imperial Rescripts. Their instructions were the expression of the 
will of the Gods of Heaven as manifested through their Vice- 
Gerent on earth. Numbers of instances of great moment could 
be quoted without any difficulty merely from memory, but that 
of this great and eloquent military rescript will suffice. Its effect 
was as speedy as it was universal. No more complaints were 
heard of the conduct of the Japanese soldiers in the streets of their 
own capital and provincial towns. They became as orderly, as 
self-respecting, as dignified, as the English Lifeguardsman. 
Japan, which had no national army at all in 1872; which could 
enly muster 50,000 men when fully mobilised in 1877; which 
fought her first great foreign war against China in 1894-5 with 
220,000 men, was able to mobilise over a million men in the 
Russian war in 1904-5, and if not already able will, within a very 
few years, as her present system of enrolment gradually develops, 
be able to put, at very short notice, over 1,500,000 men in the field 
and have at her disposal another million men qualified for garrison 
duties and home defence. The Japanese soldier, ethically trained 
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according to the tenets of the Rescript, physically and _profes- 
sionally trained in accordance with the most modern principles of 
military science, is inferior to none. He possesses the dash of the 
Frenchman, the self-reliance of the Englishman, the steady 
endurance of the Russian, the subjection to discipline of the 
German, the indifference to death and the insensibility to pain of 
the Turk. He endures fatigue, hunger, cold or heat without a 
murmur. He is taught to observe, when in the field, the strictest 
principles of military hygiene, and he is, above everything, 
saturated with the most fervent and loyal patriotism, devoted 
alike to his sovereign, the descendant of the Gods of Heaven, and 
his country, the divine land, the fairest on earth and the first to 
be created, which makes him think death upon the field, while 
fighting his country’s battles, the noblest crown of a well-spent 
life. We are justly proud of our own soldiers, of all they have 
done and sacrificed in the present War, of the courage and devo- 
tion with which they have laid down their lives while fighting 
for the grand old flag. But we have our shirkers, selfish, indolent 
or cowardly, or all three, and our conscientious objectors, whose 
conscience allows others to fight for them while they live at home 
in ease and safety. These breeds are absolutely unknown in 
Japan. Is it not possible that a study of this Rescript might 
render them less numerous in England than recent events have 


shown them to be? 
JosEPH H. L.oNnGForpD. 
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NATIONAL RAILWAYS AFTER THE WAR: 


A REPLY 


Unper the above heading, Mr. H. M. Hyndman, in the February 
number of this Review, gives us a very interesting article dealing 
with the deplorably uneconomic condition of the railways of this 
country. This uneconomic condition is by no means a result 
of the War, it is not a matter of yesterday, it is a condition dating 
back for over forty years, and one which has grown steadily worse 
year by year. 

Railways are nominally controlled by Boards of Directors 
under the nominal supervision of the Board of Trade. These 
arrangements, however, are entirely of the make-believe order. 
Railway directors are as non-existent as the Board of Trade. 

Railways are actually controlled by a group of general man- 
agers and their satellites, not, however, in the interests of their 
employers, the shareholders, their employees, the workmen, or 
their customers, the general public, but in the interests of their 
own narrow clique. The so-called directors are nearly always 
sinecurists, and merely take a nominal responsibility. During 
the last fifty years they have received, in fees, over 20,000,0001. 
of railway shareholders’ money. They have occasionally boasted 
of their ignorance of railway matters, they have opposed and 
retarded, by inertia, every improvement introduced into railway 
working, and have, with a few exceptions, acquiesced in the 
waste, year after year, of vast sums of railway money. 

A railway board meeting is no more than a luncheon party, 
at which railway affairs are hardly alluded to. A railway director 
is only a railwayman in the sense that a highwayman was a 
highwayman. His function is identical with that of the high- 
wayman : he obstructs the traveller, and charges a fee for doing 
it. The supervision of the Board of Trade is likewise a make- 
believe ; it is in reality a bureaucratic screen which is used by 
railway managers as a shield against inquiry. 

The whole structure of railway organisation is, and has been 
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for years, weak and rotten to the core, and an utter disgrace to 
the nation. 

At the present moment of stress, this weakness of railway 
organisation is of course more clearly manifest, and finds exprts- 
sion in many ways, one of which is a shortage of ships. This 
shortage is largely due to protracted detention of ships at docks, 
consequent upon congestion of railways. It is obvious that a 
ship which lies in the Thames for three weeks waiting for berth- 
ing accommodation cannot be carrying cargoes across the seas. 

The connexion between marine transport and land transport 
is very close. It is a gangway, and the gangway is blocked at 
the railway end. 

In order to remedy this trouble, the Government have reduced 
the quantity of certain imports: a remedy highly characteristic 
of Government methods. 

The real remedy is, of course, the immediate reform of the 
present archaic system of railway operation. 

The cutting down of imports will interfere with all sorts 
of trades, and tend to raise prices even higher than this same 
difficulty of transport has already raised them. It is, however, 
no remedy for the evil, which lies in the all-important fact that 
goods transport by rail is now conducted on a system which 
does not admit of economic expansion. 

The system is fundamentally unsound. If our politicians 
could be made to understand that there can be no gerrymander- 
ing with such a matter, a great stride would be made towards 
the solution of a vital problem. 

The economic blunder lies on the surface, and is quite obvious 
to a person of the meanest intelligence. 

E.g. (1) The tonnage at a certain centre doubles. (2) To 
meet this requirement the length of the goods train is doubled. 
(3) To accommodate the train of double length, the loading plat- 
form (which has to be traversed by the porters wheeling hand- 
trucks) has to be also doubled in length. 

This expansion involves the labour of wheeling double the 
tons double the distance in the work of transhipment of goods 
from vehicle to vehicle—i.e. labour is quadrupled in order to 
double output. 

This would be bad enough, but the worst feature of the whole 
business is that the purblind ‘railway manager has put four men 
and four hand-trucks on'to’a platform where he previously only 
had one man and one hand-truck. As he has only doubled the 
superficial’ area of his platform, he has obviously doubled the 
density of his traffic, and thus congested it, and in so doing 
he has decreased his speed of operation proportionately. 

To escape from this dilemma (instead of going to the root 
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of the matter), the railway manager rushes from one blunder to 
another, and foolishly seeks refuge in a multiplicity of goods 
stations. By putting his platform mileage under a number of 
rodfs instead of one, he does not reduce that mileage by an inch, 
but he creates a new factor of waste in the matter of inter- 
terminal traffic by road and rail. 

Mr. Hyndman has pointed out that this inter-terminal traffic 
between London’s seventy-four goods stations amounts to seven 
hundred trains per day, besides road traffic. 

The above merely gives a glimpse of the catalogue of folly 
which goes by the name of railway management. Under such 
conditions only one result could be expected. 


It is now necessary to explain in concise terms the actual 
state of railway affairs. 

The diagram on the next page shows how the increase 
of expenditure has outstripped the increase of revenue, and thus 
reveals a very serious uneconomic condition, which closer 
examination of details proves to be far worse than would appear 
at first sight. 

Under normal circumstances the increase of expenditure in 
a growing business is not so great as the increase in revenue, 
but in this instance the rate of increase of expenditure is one 
and a half times as great as the rate of increase of revenue, and 
the character of the curve shows that the tendency is from bad 
to worse. 

So far from there being any justification for this abnormal 
increase in railway expenditure, there are a variety of reasons 
why it should have been less than normal. 

These reasons are : 

(1) The increase in locomotive efficiency of 15 per cent. to 25 per cent. 
owing to the employment of super-heated steam,’ and the increase in loco- 
motive tractive power of 83 per cent. to 97 per cent. owing to the employ- 
ment of heavier engines. 

(2) The fall of 80 per cent. in the price of steel, the principal material 
used by railways, owing to the introduction of the Bessemer process. 

(3) The increase in density of the traffic, per mile of rail, which has 
more than doubled during the period in question. This increase corre- 
sponds to an increase in gross receipts which have more than doubled in 
respect of that same mile of railway. 


These three influences have all tended to a decline in the 
ratio of expenditure to revenue, and show that in the absence 


* For the guidance of the uninitiated, it may be well to explain that 
superheated steam may be likened to superheated or incandescent gas; in 
the one case a greater amount of light is obtained from the same amount of 
coal, and in the other case a greater amount of steam-power is obtained from 
the same amount of coal. 
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of counteracting influences the expenditure curve should be well 
on the underside of the revenue curve. 

It is safe to say that, had it not been for these counteracting 
influences, railway expenditure to-day would be less than half 
what it actually is, viz. 40,000,000/. per annum instead of 
87,000,0001. per annum. In other words, there is an apparent 
shortage of 47,000,000/. per annum in railway accounts. This 
statement will not occasion surprise when it is remembered that, 
thanks to the Bessemer process, railways are provided with 
cheap steel, and that the modern steel rail is five times as durable 
as the old iron rail was, and therefore the cost of relaying the 
permanent way has dropped in proportion. 

290 
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Very bad management is the only possible explanation of the 
facts before us, and it must be remembered that this bad manage- 
ment is not only responsible for the disappearance of 47 ,000,0001. 
per annum, but that ten times that sum is involved, owing to 
the injury inflicted on our agriculture and manufactures by our 
freight rates being the highest in the world, and to the injury 
inflicted on our shipping by congestion at our docks. The total 
loss to the community owing to bad railway management cannot 
be less than 500,000,000/. per annum, and must be more. 

The above is a bald statement of railway affairs, and proves 
that Mr. Hyndman had overwhelming reasons for calling for 
reform. 

Mr. Hyndman pleads for State control of railway transport, 
in which he hopes to find a remedy for railway maladministra- 
tion. 

To this the reply is that our railways have been under State 
control partially since 1840, and completely since 1851, and that 
it is due to this State control that the whole mischief has arisen. 

Let me state in precise terms exactly what State control 
means. 

State control means the control exercised by a few officials 
(of a non-existent body called the Board of Trade). These 
officials have full power, but they are actually responsible to 
nobody, and they are allowed by the Government to receive 
emolument from the railway companies, in the shape of sinecure 
directorships, at 5001. a year, on retirement from Government 
service ; and any other emolument the railway companies think 
fit to offer, and they think fit to accept. A peculiar feature of the 
relationship between the railway companies and the Board of 
Trade is that, ‘by arrangement,’ the officials of the Board of 
Trade do not exercise the powers vested in them by Parliament 
without the permission and approval of the railway companies. 

In other words, the Government control of railways is a 
sham, notwithstanding that by statute it is a reality. 

Let it be at once granted that such State control in no way 
resembles the State control Mr. Hyndman pleads for, but so 
long as State control remains what it is we must deal with it 
as it is. Mr. Hyndman pleads for that which does not exist, 
and never has existed, in the history of humanity. Whether 
there is any prospect of improvement in the tone of our public 
departments is highly problematical. There is at least no sign 
of such improvement. Mr. Hyndman reminds us that ‘ Experi- 
ence is the best teacher, but that the school fees are very heavy.’ 
They are, indeed. State control of our railways during the last 
half-century has cost this country thousands of millions of money, 
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and still deprives us, to an enormous extent, of the benefits of 
George Stephenson’s invention, which it has obstructed and 
crippled from the hour of its birth. 

Stripped of misleading nomenclature, the Board of Trade 
resolves itself into a very ordinary individual of no particular 
attainments. He has no need to exert himself. He is well 
paid. He has no knowledge of railway management, and no 
desire for such knowledge, but he is all-powerful for evil.. In 
order to explain how this comes about, we may quote the exact 
words of a Cabinet Minister. ‘If the Board of Trade people 
are opposed to reform of railways, there will be no reform of 
railways. We have too much to do to go into the merits and 
demerits of schemes which may or may not be good. That is 
all I can say.’ ? 

In the presence of such acknowledged impotence, the supreme 
power of the permanent official becomes self-evident. 

If Cabinet Ministers have too much to do to consider goods 
transport, it is clear that so important a matter should be con- 
fided to the care of a responsible body having sufficient time 
at its disposal to give it full and detailed consideration. That 
so vast a responsibility should be placed in the unchecked con- 
trol of a single individual is obviously unadvisable from all points 
of view. 

The reader will no doubt object that the President of the Board 
of Trade is a Cabinet Minister, and if he is questioned in the 
House of Commons he will not say he has ‘ too much to do’ to 
answer the question of a member of Parliament. There is also 
the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade, who assists 
in answering these questions. 

This is quite true, but the futility of questioning Ministers in 
the House is surely beyond dispute. The Minister, or Under 
Secretary, merely parrots the reply written by the permanent 
official. The typed reply of the permanent official to a member’s 
question is made in the name of the Minister or of the Under 
Secretary, and is mostly a palpable evasion, a half truth, or in 
some cases an absolute falsehood. 

When the permanent official’s answer to a member’s question 
is particularly humiliating to the Cabinet Minister who is called 
upon to utter it, the etiquette of the House.is for the Under 
Secretary to officiate. 

A typical instance of this occurred when the Railway Rates 


? The Cabinet Minister in question writes that he is desirous that anything 
he may have said or written on this matter should not be quoted as against 
the Board of Trade. This merciful reticence is very kind to the Board of 
Trade, but utterly cruel to the country. 


Vou. LXXIX—No. 472 4Q 
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Bill was before the House. A member asked the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he had seen a diagram of the life of 
a railway goods wagon, in which it was set forth that the average 
percentage of mobility of the wagon on the track was put at 3 per 
cent., and whether, ‘before asking the House to grant concessions 
to railway companies to empower them to raise their rates, he 
would take steps, etc. 

The Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade was, at 
that time, a ripe student of economics, and well versed in the 
particular subject. The reply he was called upon to make was 
that he had seen the diagram in question, but that it had ‘no 
direct bearing on the question before the House’ (viz. railway 
rates). 

Should he not have said: ‘I am a well-known writer on 
economics, and I fully appreciate that the cost of transport must, 
in the main, depend upon the efficiency of the instrument of 
transport. The low efficiency of the railway goods wagon is due to 
the fact that a far greater number of wagons are built and 
bought than are actually required. In order to improve railway 
efficiency, and thus benefit the whole country, an enormous reduc- 
tion in the number of wagons must be made, but this would touch 
the interests of the wagon-builder, and that would not suit our 
book, because the wagon-builder subscribes liberally to party 
funds. I am a convinced Free Trader: this Government has 
preached Free Trade, and is pledged to Free Trade, and we all 
of us know that in fostering high freight rates in this country we 
are practising a most pernicious system of Proteetion in favour 
of the foreigner, and thus placing the competitors and potential 
enemies of our country at a very great advantage. Every mem- 
ber of this House knows this, and no member knows it better 
than I do. The interests of the country are at stake, but the 
exigencies of the Party System are inexorable. Honourable 
members will understand that, although this railway inefficiency 
imperils the very existence of the Empire, as it makes us 
dependent on our shipping for 75 per cent. of the food we eat, 
political chicanery must take precedence of every other con- 
sideration ’? 

Had these words been spoken, not one syllable of them could 
have been questioned. 

As a matter of fact, that same Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Board of Trade had discussed the whole question in the Lobby 
of the House with the present writer, and, placing his hand upon 
the diagram, had said ‘ This is the crux of the whole question.’ 

The situation was this: A Bill was before the House, by 
which it was sought to legalise the raising of railway rates. Those 
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rates were at that time the highest in the world, and all home 
production—especially agriculture—was, and had been for years, 
adversely affected by that fact. The whole trade of the country 
was already prejudiced, and it was sought further to prejudice it 
by a further increase of railway freight rates. 

A member of the House asks, in effect, whether, before a new 
and unwarrantable incubus is to be laid upon our home industries, 
the Government will consider putting a stop to the ludicrous and 
shameful mismanagement of railways, which is the occasion of 
the burden it is proposed to put upon the shoulders of the home 
producer ? 

The Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade replies, in 
effect, that although he is fully aware of the ludicrous and shame- 
ful mismanagement of railways, as indisputably proved by the 
diagram in question, the Government are determined that the 
said ludicrous and shameful mismanagement shall continue, and 
that the whole trade of the country shall be forced to pay for its 
maintenance. 

The verdict of our free and enlightened House of Commons 
was, in effect, that the ludicrous and shameful mismanagement of 
railways was to continue, and it has continued, and the country 
has paid for its continuance, and the words of the Cabinet Minister 
are, so far, proved. 

But there is a limit to the power of the Railway Department of 
the Board of Trade, even as there was to the power of King Canute. 
Chicanery may live long in times of prosperity and peace, but in 
times of war its shoddy character is soon found out. How utterly 
shoddy are the methods of the Department it is now proposed 
to show. 

Mr. Hyndman, in his article, quite correctly quotes certain 
figures from the Board of Trade Railway Returns for 1911. They 
are : 

Tons — Average 


a. d. 
Minerals. . 410,000,000 30,000,000 1 6 
General goods . 114,000,000 32,500,000 6 0 


Such figures as these have been deliberately set down by the 
Board of Trade year after year, for the purpose of deceiving the 
public, as they have deceived Mr. Hyndman, who, of course, 
quoted them innocently and quite accurately (in round figures). 

These false figures were arrived at by counting the same ton 
over and over again, twice, three times, four times, or more. 
For instance, if a train-load of goods arrived by the Great 
Western at Paddington, and was forwarded to Smithfield over 


the Metropolitan connexion, the tons were counted twice. If a 
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ton of goods travelled from Scotland to Brighton, the same ton 
was counted four times—(1) on the North British, (2) on the 
North Eastern, (3) on the Great Northern, (4) on the Brighton 
and South Coast. 

The true figures for 1911 are approximately as under : as com- 
puted from the figures of the Returns for 1913. 


Tons aor i er 

 -& 

Minerals . . 274,578,480 29,746,000 22 
General goods 71,277,760 32,075,000 9 0 





It will be seen that the figures quoted by Mr. Hyndman over- 
state the ‘ tons conveyed ’ by 178,000,000 tons, and that the price 
for conveying a ton of general goods is not 6s. but 9s., and the 
price for conveying a ton of minerals is not 1s. 6d. but 2s. 2d. 

In order to be quite convincing on this point, the actual figures 
from the Returns issued by the Board of Trade, under the mild 
and timid pressure of the Railway Accounts Act (1911), are now 
given. 

Tons Rete Anema 
Minerals : coal, coke, 
and patent fuel 226,936,000 22,909,000 20 
Other minerals . 72,193,000 9,063,000 2 6 
General goods 72,908,000 32,990,000 9 0 





In the above details, the Board of Trade have yielded to a 
pitifully pleading House of Commons’ prayer that their Bureau- 
crat Overlords should tell the truth at least on one point, but the 
concession was made quite in the spirit of compromise. 

We yet have to obtain figures for average mileage, and correct 
figures for shunting—train-miles, wagon-miles, and, above all, 
full details of expenditure. But something has been achieved by 
the Act of 1911. The Bureaucrat has at least confessed his 
falsehood on one point. C’est le premier pas qui cotte. 

Perhaps if Parliament is assiduous and again makes humble 
petition, further confessions of falsehood may be forthcoming. 
Perhaps another pitifully pleading Railway Accounts Act may 
achieve much, if it is couched in sufficiently humble terms. 

It is so that the Mother of Parliaments kneels at the feet of 
the Bureaucrat Permanent Official. 

There should have been no compromise. A Parliament of 
independent men should, in the name of decency, have insisted 
upon a full and truthful Return being made, but they did nothing 
of the kind. They compromised; and they remain morally 
participes criminis. 

How low the moral sense of the House of Commons has sunk 
could not be more vividly exemplified than by contemplating the 
piter lack of respect with which the Permanent Official treats 
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his parliamentary chiefs—the Secretary of State, or the Under 
Secretary. Could disrespect, could contempt go further, than to 
order a man to tell a lie? Could that disrespect, could that con- 
tempt, be better justified than by obedience? 

The plain facts of the case are that the expenditure of railway 
companies remains unchecked, in the hands of a few individuals 
under the nominal supervision of the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade; and that the official for the time 
being is allowed to receive emolument from the very men he is 
supposed to supervise. Let it be remembered that the gross 
receipts of railways amount to 139,000,0001. per annum, an 
amount equal to 1000 tons of gold. Railway expenditure 
amounts to 87,000,000/. per annum. By ‘arrangement’ with 
the railways, the Board of Trade do not check this expenditure. 
The consequences of this farcical ‘arrangement’ are now 
manifesting themselves too plainly and too inconveniently to be 
ignored. 

State supervision of railways has proved itself an infamous 
failure. There can be no possible doubt of the facts of the case. 

Year after year, millions of money have disappeared un- 
accounted for,:and not only has the Board of Trade failed to 
exercise its power of scrutiny, but its Official Railway Returns 
have been so presented as to hide, as far as possible, the shortage. 

It has been urged that State control of railways is desirable 
in order to ensure the safety of the travelling public and of the 
railway servant. 

What is the Board of Trade record in this connexion? It 
is shameful. Our percentage of killed and wounded on rail- 
ways is nearly twice what it is in France. After every accident, 
there is the same so-called Board of Trade inquiry, the same 
heartless mockery, the same condemnation of a perfectly inno- 
cent engine-driver or signalman, found guilty of being human, 
and of having failed to do the duty the human machine is not 
capable of doing: a duty which it is biologically impossible for 
him to carry out with the requisite degree of certainty. 

It is the duty of the Board of Trade official, as specified by 
Act of Parliament, to inquire into the cause of railway accidents, 
and advise, and enforce the proper remedy. 

The Board of Trade official knows that the cause of 90 per 
cent. of railway accidents is one locomotive running into another, 
and he knows that the remedy is to instal apparatus which would 
render the recurrence of such accidents a physical impossibility. 
He knows that the engine-driver, or signalman, as the case may 
be, who has been guilty of the inevitable biological lapse, is as 
innocent as the policeman who stands at his elbow in the dock. 
He knows that the really guilty persons are the railway managers 
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and he himself: the railway managers, because they have 
neglected to make the inevitable accident, an impossibility, and 
he himself, because he has neglected to employ the authority, 
vested in him by Parliament, to force the adoption of the necessary 
preventive measures. The procedure in these so-called Board of 
Trade inquiries is nauseating in the extreme. The real. points 
of importance are purposely avoided. 

Why does not the Board of Trade official enforce the remedy 
he knows so well? The explanation is obvious enough. He 
knows that the installation of the preventive measures will mean 
a legitimate expenditure of railway money, on a large scale, and 
that this will deplete some railway dividends, and absorb others 
altogether. He knows that this would cause an immediate out- 
cry from the railway shareholders en masse, that real inquiry 
would certainly follow, and that the miserable sham in which he 
is a partner would be at an end. 

He therefore orders a fresh copy of the conventional report 
he has made so many times before, to be made. It only differs 
in the matter of the date, and the figures giving the. numbers 
of killed and wounded, and the place at, which the disaster took 
place. He sheds the same number of. crocodile tears as he did 
on the previous occasion, and takes his directorship of one or more 
railway companies on his retirement from Government service. 

But it may be argued that it would be possible to remove the 
control of railways from the Board of Trade, and place this control 
in the hands of a brand-new Government Department which could 
at least -be quite as honest as the Post Office. 

This is undoubtedly true, and to do this would be a wonder- 
ful boon to the nation ; not that the new condition would be at 
all an ideal one, but, ex hypothesi, it would be honest instead 
of dishonest—an incalculable step in the right direction. 

But if we may again appeal to the expensive schoolmaster, 
experience, a Ministry of Transport managed on the lines of the 
Post Office would be intolerably stupid. The Post Office. is, not 
accidentally stupid, it is essentially stupid. Throughout its 
whole history it has been opposed to reform. Not once, but 
always, and repeatedly. 

Perhaps the most sweeping reform of the Post Office was that 
brought about by John Murray, the carrier, who offered to carry 
a pound for a penny within ten miles of London. The Post 
Office officials were very angry, but Charles. the Second, with his 
usual strong common sense, did not suppress Mr. John Murray, 
but made him Postmaster-General, much to the benefit of 
everybody. 

Charles the Second was dead when the telephone was offered 
to the Post Office for a trifle, and consequently it was rejected. 
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All reform has had to be forced on the Post Office. When 
wheeled carts had become general throughout the country, the 
Post Office continued to use packhorses. Now, in our own 
day, when bicycles and tricycles were being used by everyone, 
the poor postman was forbidden to ride on his own machine 
while on duty. The fiat went forth ‘ Letter-carriers and parcels 
postmen must walk.’ 

It would appear from these two instances that Post Office 
officials had some antipathy to the use of a wheel. That is 
not so. The officials who objected to the bicycle wheel were 
using the cart wheel, and had used it all their lives, and would 
have regarded abandoning its use as insanity. 

Their objection to the bicycle was that it was an innovation. 

‘The mails have always travelled by packhorse,’ they afore- 
time reasoned, ‘ therefore wheeled carts must not be used.’ Three 
hundred years later, they reasoned ‘Postmen have always 
walked, therefore they must not ride bicycles.’ 

It is obvious that there must be a common cause for these 
two mental aberrations. This common cause is to be found bio- 
logically in the Condition of Being of the official. From his 
youth up he is trained to conform to the regulations of his 
Department, irrespectively of the merits or demerits of those 
regulations. 

In a private firm, competing with a hundred other private 
firms, efficiency is of vital importance, and if it is not attained the 
private firm fails. But in a Government Department efficiency 
is of no vital importance, because a Government Department is 
not bound to earn its own living. There is no incentive to honest 
effort. An innovator in a Government Office would at once be 
degraded or dismissed. He is a nuisance, and he is unnecessary. 
He is not wanted. If the expenditure of a Government Depart- 
ment increases, the taxpayer foots the bill. 

The incentive to effort is absent, no effort is made, and the 
brain of the official atrophies. 

Of the Bank of England—which, by virtue of its position as 
a pseudo-State institution, partakes of some of the weaknesses of 
a Government Department—the following story is told: An 
elderly official, some years ago, was called upon to perform a 
simple duty which was new to him. He made an effort to think, 
and the next moment fell insensible from his stool. When he 
regained consciousness he pathetically murmured to the writer 
‘I was trying to think.’ This recollection may seem comic to 
the reader but, at the time, it had its touch of tragedy. The great 
truth to be gleaned from this episode is that a Ministry of Trans- 
port, or a Ministry of Munitions, or a Ministry of anything else 
is biologically bad, and must be inefficient. 
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Inefficiency will always exist unless efficiency is made a vital 
necessity, and therefore transport must be worked on a profit- 
earning basis—as the Bank of England is. Let the reader 
imagine how many millions the Bank of England would cost the 
country if it were run by the Board of Trade ! 

Once the heavy hand of the Board of Trade can be lifted from 
the control of railways, and a genuine judicial inquiry initiated, 
the railway shareholder will realise the scandalous way in which 
he has been robbed, and will organise against further robbery ; 
the trader is already on the alert, and ready to organise ; the rail- 
way workman, under the lash of necessity, has already organised 
his forces. 

These three bodies, acting in concert under the guidance of 
leaders of ability and integrity, could put an end to the costly 
chicanery which lies at the bottom of the railway trouble. In 
the light of judicial inquiry the shareholder, the trader, and the 
workman would all realise the vast earning power of the loco- 
motive—a power from the benefits of which they have so long 
been shut out by the Board of Trade and its accomplices. The 
shareholder would not be slow to appreciate how his capital had 
been recklessly spent in buying large tracts of unnecessary land 
for no other purpose than to squeeze a commission ; and in buying 
hundreds of thousands of unnecessary wagons from wagon-builder- 
railway-directors, so that they might be pushed about by 
thousands of unnecessary locomotives, in order that they might 
be broken and repaired by the wagon-builder-railway-director, 
thus securing to him a second profit on a purchase which should 
never have been made. 

In the light of judicial inquiry, the trader would realise that 
there is no real reason why railway freight rates in this country 
should be the highest in the world, and the agriculturist would 
be encouraged by an immediate prospect of the removal of this 
heavy incubus from his industry. It is due to extortionate rail- 
way freight rates that this fertile country has been unable to 
produce more than 25 per cent. of the food it consumes. In this 
particular, the malpractices of the railway companies have endan- 
gered the very existence of the Empire, as inability to feed 
ourselves must involve a serious risk. Had Germany at the out- 
break of the War had ten times as many commerce-raiders as she 
actually had, these islands would have been starved, a capitulation 
would have been inevitable, and the Board of Trade and its 
accomplices would have been responsible. 

In the light of this judicial inquiry it will be shown that 
there has never been any real need to underpay or overwork the 
railway workman, as he has been underpaid and overworked. 
The railway workman has been blamed for the railway strike 
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of 1911. That strike cost the country 7,000,000/., and it was 
worth the money. The full judicial inquiry now suggested will 
not only exonerate the workman from blame, but will prove that 
he did his country the greatest service in striking the first effec- 
tive blow at railway maladministration. The railway workman 
was then receiving less than an average of 5d. per hour over all 
grades, including high-grade labour. Thousands of men were 
only receiving 3d. per hour. The strike of 1911, with its imme- 
diate consequences, was the death-knell of Board of Trade control 
of railways. 

The evidence against the Board of Trade is both negative 
and positive. 

The negative evidence is that, during fifty years of its super- 
vision of railways, it has watched the unexplained disappearance 
of hundreds of millions of public money, shareholders’ money, 
and workmen’s money. It has not made the slightest protest, 
it has not made the least attempt at inquiry. 

The positive evidence is that it has deliberately falsified the 
Official Returns made to Parliament, and that it has burked 
inquiry in the House of Commons by equivocation and false- 
hood, and outside the House of Commons it has openly and 
impudently admitted that any investigation is ‘ undesirable.’ 

The suggestion is that the control of railways should be 
removed from the Board of Trade, and confided to a triune body 
which would be the Committee of Control. It should consist of : 

1. The Committee of Railway Shareholders. 

2. The Traders’ Transport Union. 

3. The National Union of Railwaymen. 

Under such control all interests would be provided for. 

Vested with the requisite powers by Parliament, the Com- 
mittee could call to account any board of directors of any com- 
pany, compel the production of all documents, or nominate 
auditors. 

The Committee should also be given full discretionary powers 
as to remuneration of directors, and should also inquire into the 
conduct of, and, if necessary, dismiss and prosecute any railway 
official found guilty of breach of trust. 

The Committee should be paid salaries calculated on the 
value of their services as shown by the triune benefits conferred. 
Each section should pay an equal quota towards upkeep, and 
all three interests be apportioned their share. That is to~say 
that there would be no increase in dividend without an increase 
in wages and a decrease in rates, and vice versa. 

All three sections of the Committee of Control would thus 
be interested in scientific economy, which is the only true 
economy, and it is not too much to hope that such an adminis- 
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tration as is here outlined, working for the one purpose, would 
very soon be able to give the country the great economic advantage 
of cheap transport. 

Aided by our long coast-line, and the consequent short distance 
from the sea of even our midland centres of industry, it may be 
confidently said that inland freight rates in this country, instead 
of being the dearest in the world, might be the cheapest. 

This War in the long run must be a war for commercial 
supremacy, and it is for the British public to say whether our 
freight rates are to continue to be the unfair handicap to the home 
producer that they now are, or whether a fair start is to be made 
and a moral blot removed from Government service. 


ALFRED WARWICK GATTIE. 
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THE RESURGENCE OF RUSSIA 


GERMANY believed that in September last she had broken Russia 
by that, tremendous Austro-German offensive which was initiated 
by Marshal Mackensen in Galicia in the preceding May. She 
based this conviction on ‘ successes that bordered on the fabulous ’ 
—the conquest of almost all Galicia, Poland, Lithuania, and 
Courland within a period of less than five months. She has made 
many mistakes, but none profounder than this; Russia had not 
been broken, for at most she had only been bent back by the 
enemy, and there was no‘ decision.’ In a candid article, entitled 
‘Resolute Russia,’ which appeared in the October number of 
The Nineteenth Century and After, the writer reviewed the 
existing situation, and while not extenuating the serious losses 
our great Ally had suffered, stated that the Czar and his people 
faced them with unchanged and unchangeable determination to 
continue the colossal conflict until, in combination with the other 
Allies, final and complete victory was achieved. Since the publica- 
tion of that article not much apparently has occurred on Russia’s 
European front as regards gain or loss of territory, though on 
the whole the Russians have somewhat improved their position, 
but a great deal has taken place on her Asiatic front which cannot 
but have caused Germany to feel less certain of the truth of her 
belief that Russia was hopelessly beaten and impotent. Yet in 
the Reichstag, in April, two months after the fall of Erzerum, 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, the German Imperial Chancellor, 
spoke of Russia as if he still considered her powerless to effect any 
alteration to her advantage of the state of things. 

He said that history, by which he meant Germany, had 
‘advanced the iron step,’ and that there was no retracing it. He 
elucidated this metaphorical sentence by asking if Germany would 
ever again voluntarily hand over to the rule of ‘ reactionary Russia ’ 
the peoples that had been freed by Germany and her allies between 
the Baltic and Volhynia, whether they were Poles, Lithuanians, 
Balts, or. Letts? Having defiantly answered this question in the 
negative, he went on to declare that Russia would not a second 
time be permitted to mobilise her armies on the unprotected 
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frontier of West and East Prussia, and never more be allowed to 
use, with the help of French gold, the land of the Vistula for the 
invasion of unprotected Germany. Poland was to be a new 
Poland, because the shock of battles had reopened the whole 
Polish question, and had utterly nullified the status quo ante. 
With a characteristic perversion of the fact, the Chancellor 
maintained that even members of the Duma had openly admitted 
that they could not imagine the return of the tchinovnik to the 
place where a German, an Austrian, and a Pole had in the 
meantime laboured honestly in unhappy Poland! Of course, no 
member of the Duma had said anything of the sort. Knowing 
very thoroughly the cruel and tyrannical manner in which 
Germany treated the Poles within her own borders before the 
War, the Polish deputies in the Russian Parliament, as well as 
practically the totality of the Poles in Russia, elected to stand by 
Russia after the War broke out, and they remain unequivocally 
pro-Russian, in spite of certain inducements and blandishments 
to the contrary on the part of those who now are in occupation of 
their country. Thousands of Poles have sealed their devotion to 
Russia with their blood on the terrible battlefields of the Eastern 
Theatre of the War. : 

But the point to notice particularly in the portion of Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s speech which is quoted, almost literally, above, is the 
frank avowal that Germany designs to keep permanently what she 
at present holds of Russian territory. Thus saith Germany, 
‘“unconquered and unconquerable’—according to him. His 
comment on the capture of Erzerum from the Turks by the 
Russians was that the latter had taken the city by hurling against 
it forces many times stronger than those which defended it, but 
that they would be speedily repelled when the former brought up 
their reinforcements. And he spoke with an air of contempt of 
the collapse on the European front of all the efforts of the Russian 
storming columns to drive ‘ Hindenburg and his brave men ’ from 
their trenches. Seeking to impress his countrymen, their friends 
abroad, and neutrals, he made the most and the best of his case, 
and he was especially careful not to prejudice it by even a hint at 
those features of the situation with regard to Russia which would 
inevitably suggest a decidedly less favourable view. His réle was 
not that of a judge but of an advocate, and his utterances were 
charged with the plausibility of the special pleader. 

After drawing attention to the Allies’ ‘fiasco of the Dar- 
danelles,’ he mentioned, with compliments and congratulations 
to Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria, that after Serbia had been 
conquered Montenegro and Northern Albania had been occupied. 
He bragged about Verdun, as if it were certain to pass into 
German hands; had he spoken a month later his tone, it may be 
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guessed, would have been just a trifle hesitant ; but he doubtless 
would have added Kut to the list of German gains, and have com- 
mented glibly on its influence in the Near and the Middle East. 
On the other hand, he would have been stubbornly silent, it may 
be presumed, about Ireland. As it was, he was dumb with respect 
to several essential factors. He had nothing to say regarding the 
failure of the Central Powers to make further headway against 
Russia in Europe; he had no fine story to tell of the fall of 
Dvinsk and Riga, and of that advance on Petrograd which all 
Germany expected to hear months ago. He omitted to indicate 
what was going on behind the long Russian line from the Baltic 
to Rumania—the growing menace of the millions of soldiers being 
drilled and armed, and eager; the assembling of guns great and 
small in immense numbers; the production, acquisition, and 
bringing up to the front of a vast assortment of shells and other 
munitions ; the mobilisation beyond all previous conception of 
Russia’s industrial resources, and her discovery of her power of 
organisation ; the inflexibility of the resolution of the Czar and 
his people, and the serenity, in spite of all their sacrifices, with 
which they continue to look on to the end. He did, however, 
touch on one more aspect of Germany versus Russia, and to those 
who are acquainted with the history of the latter, what he said on 
this point is extraordinarily significant. 

Von Bethmann-Hollweg complained that since the commence- 
ment of the War the Russian Government had done everything 
it possibly could to ‘ rob and drive out of Russia Germans of both 
Russian and German nationality.’ He declared, amid the 
vociferous cheers of the Reichstag, that it was the duty and 
business of Germany to demand of the Russian Government that 
it should make good the ‘ wrong thus done to all human rights,’ 
and that it should ‘open the door out of Russian slavery to her 
persecuted and tortured countrymen.’ The complaint and the 
consequent demand mean nothing more or less than that Russia 
has been successfully setting her house in order by liberating it 
from that German dominance within the Empire which had 
existed for quite two hundred years, and had become more and 
more oppressive and burdensome to her as a nation. So long had 
the German yoke been fastened on the necks of the Russians 
that many of them did not realise what was the true nature of 
the weight that was bearing so heavily upon them. In the West 
we are only beginning to comprehend to what a pitch the German- 
isation of Russia had proceeded. That Germanisation had its 
roots in’ commerce as well as politics. Before the War fifty per 
cent. of the trade of Russia was transacted by Germans, who 
were privileged over their Russian competitors by unfair condi- 
tions under a treaty which gave much to Germany and precious 
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little to Russia ; Germany was with a vengeance the most favoured 
nation, and took remorseless advantage of her opportunities. 

There was a time when the Germans had been welcome in 
Russia ; there was a long period in which Russian policy leaned 
on Germany, but this was closed when the Czar Alexander the 
Third succeeded to the throne on the death of his father, Alexander 
the Second, and discovered that Germany was plotting with 
Austria behind Russia’s back ; hence he was led to find an ally in 
France. Yet the commercial and cultural Germanisation of 
Russia went on apace, and though somewhat disguised her political 
penetration was by no means abandoned. Considerable and dis- 
tinctively German colonies were planted in not a few parts of the 
Empire. In Moscow a society flourished whose express purpose 
was to propagate the German language, customs, and Kultur in 
Russia, and it included many Russians of German descent. 
Throughout European Russia there were numerous Russians of 
German origin whose sympathies lay with Germany, and they were 
centres of pro-German intrigue and influence. But it also should 
be stated that there were, and are, Russians whose forefathers were 
German, who have become thorough Russians. Since the out- 
break of the War the attitude of the Russians as a nation has 
absolutely changed towards the Germans and everything German ; 
they hate the Germans and even those Russians whose 
descent is German. Russia has taken various measures for 
extirpating all the German elements from the country, and the 
complaint of the German Chancellor bears emphatic witness to 
their efficacy. Occasioned to some extent by the grievous losses 
Russia has endured, one of the most striking effects of the War 
is the growth in Russia of a feeling for Russia as Russia, as some- 
thing dear and loved, worth living and dying for—an active and 
vitalising patriotism. In other words, Russia is increasingly 
realising herself as national, and the fiat has gone forth—No 
Germans need apply! This development of national feeling—it 
goes deeper than sentiment—has a great deal to do with the resur- 
gence of Russia, which, if the truth were known, fills Germany 
and her congeners with profound astonishment and serious 
apprehension, but has@ very different interest for the Entente and 
the rest of the world. 

That resurgence may almost be said to have manifested itself 
some weeks before the Austro-German offensive of 1915 came to 
an end. Looking back now over all the stages of that world- 
shaking campaign, it is easy to see that the last striking success 
of that offensive was the capture of Vilna on the 18th of Septem- 
ber. At the time it did not seem likely that it would be the last, 
so overwhelming had the attack been, but from that date till the 
close of the fighting the enemy was unable to record any event of 
anything like similar importance; on the contrary, though he 
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effected some further gain in territory, he failed utterly in attain- 
ing what, after the envelopment and destruction of the Russian 
armies had proved beyond him, became his main object. This 
was the possession of the railway running from north to south 
athwart the Russian centre, the line from Dvinsk through Vilna 
and Luninietz to Rovno. He. tried hard to achieve it, but all his 
efforts, which were very considerable and most persistent, were 
frustrated. Indeed, nothing in the War is more remarkable than 
the magnificent manner in which the Russians, in spite of the 
terrible hammering they had undergone, rallied in the latter part 
of that September and defeated the German plans. Their 
splendid resistance continued throughout October and into Novem- 
ber in the north, centre, and south of their long front of over 
700 miles, and the fact is that the Russians, even before climatic 
conditions had come to their assistance, had fought so well that 
the great enemy offensive had been stayed. A thing that helped 
them materially was the arrogant over-confidence of Germany, 
who thought she had absolutely overthrown Russia, as in her 
Press she vaunted, and this idea led her to transfer from. that 
area several divisions (seventeen or more), some to France to meet 
the French offensive in the Champagne and the British at Loos, 
and others to Hungary for the assault, in combination with Bul- 
garia, on Serbia. Yet the Austro-German forces arrayed against 
our Ally were still numerous and strong, and it may be supposed 
that the enemy believed they were sufficient for his purpose ; when 
he found that he was mistaken he brought up fresh formations, 
but he did not prevail. 

It was in the north and in the south more especially that he 
tried to obtain further substantial results; in the centre his 
attempts were much less vigorous. To take the last first. He 
made one violent push east of Vilna towards Polotsk and Minsk, 
but the Russians withstood it and held it up after many days of 
desperate fighting, recapturing Smorgon and Vilieka and, main- 
taining themselves in possession of the railway junctions of Minsk 
and Molodetchna, prevented any outflanking movement from the 
latter on Dvinsk. In the north, driven to make solely frontal 
attacks on the Dvinsk-Riga line, the Germans, with their right 
wing, succeeded in the fourth week of October, after prodigious 
efforts that cost them very dear, in beating back the Russians to 
Illukst, a few miles west of Dvinsk, but there they were stopped 
and, later, were forced to retire from some points they had occupied. 
South of Dvinsk our Ally, by winning, about the 11th of Novem- 
’ ber, the battle of Platonovka, one of the bitterest in the War, was 
at length able to assume the offensive and compel the enemy to 
give ground. Nor with his left wing was the latter more successful 
in the Riga sector ; he scored one or two victories and subsequent 
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advances, but in the end he was checked and defeated in a series 
of operations in which the Russian Baltic Fleet co-operated.. In 
the south a protracted struggle—it lasted for nearly two months— 
went on in the region of the Middle Styr; here the Russians in 
November finally pinned down the Austro-Germans to the posi- 
tions which they had occupied in September on the west side of 
the river. On the Strypa, lower down in the south, much 
sanguinary fighting, marked by alternations of fortune, in which 
the village of Siemikovitse was prominent, closed in November 
with the enemy here also on the west side of the river. 

As November waned a lull set in on Russia’s European front. 
Germany had been unable to accomplish the objects which, after 
her entry into Vilna, she had set before her; neither Riga nor 
Dvinsk, in the north, neither Rovno nor Tarnopol, in the south, 
was in her hands. While it would be absurd to affirm that the 
great Austro-German offensive which began in May last ended in 
a complete ‘fizzle,’ it is not too much to say that it finished in 
@ manner very much less favourable to her than Germany had, 
with some reason; anticipated. And this is by no meansall. Tho 
fighting on the southern front of Russia’s European line, where at 
the time General Ivanoff was in chief command, may well be 
judged to have had other motives behind it than the checking and 
repelling of the enemy’s offensive in that area, though that, too, 
was achieved. October and November witnessed the Serbian 
tragedy. During that period, as for some weeks previously, many 
reports had been current of the massing in the south of Russia 
of troops which, it was rumoured, were intended for action in the 
Balkans. As time went on, it was evident that this rumour, like 
so many another in the War, was without foundation, but it soon 
was certain that Russia had been massing troops somewhere. 
Meanwhile Ivanoff’s efforts, which went far beyond the defensive, 
had, together with these reports, had a particular and calculated 
effect on the general situation. This became clearer perhaps when 
he resumed the fighting in December and continued it into Feb- 
ruary. It was announced from Petrograd that this resumption of 
the struggle had been made with a view to forestalling an offensive 
of the enemy; that offensive was forestalled, but the statement 
did not cover the whole truth. 

In the meantime some important things had happened. The 
enemy had moved up several Austro-German divisions from 
Serbia, Bulgarian soldiers had assembled in force over against 
Rumania, and the Turks had remained stationary. Consequently 
the projected attack on the Anglo-French Expedition at Salonika 
was not delivered, the Turks discontinued their preparations for 
the advertised invasion of Egypt, and the Grand Duke got his 
chance in the Caucasus—the opening for which Ivanoff had been 
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playing all the while. It was in Asia, in Persia as well as in 
Armenia, that Russia had been concentrating the large bodies of 
troops of which report had spoken. Germany had been thoroughly 
mystified and completely misled, the result being a magnificent 
triumph for our Ally and a lightening and brightening up of the 
general position of the Entente Powers, particularly for ourselves 
in the East at a juncture when assistance was never more oppor- 
tune. It can readily be imagined how dire might, and indeed 
must, have been the effect on our prestige all over the Eastern 
world of the fall of Kut, following on the failure at Baghdad, if 
Russia had not secured effective control of Persia. Speaking to 
the members of the Russian Parliament who, during last month, 
were on 2a visit to England on the invitation of our Government, 
Mr. Asquith observed that in Persia the Russians had completely 
transformed the situation, which had ‘contained elements of 
grave menace.’ This is the case, but it is only right to add that 
the menace was directed far more at the British Empire through 
India than at Russia. The Russians have done us a great service, 
and though their general strategy has doubtless been the subject 
of the careful consideration of all the Allies in council, the fact 
remains that they carried out and made good the plans which had 
been formed by the Entente Powers. 

At the commencement of the present year the position of the 
Allies with respect to Persia was still very serious. In the 
previous year German intrigues had come to a head in that dis- 
tracted country ; they had been going on for a long time, and had 
been prosecuted with the most unscrupulous cleverness and 
audacity. Very nearly did the plotters succeed in compromising 
the young Shah ; he was on the edge of joining them in November, 
but Russia marched her troops to a point within one day’s march 
of Tehran, where he was staying, and the boy sovereign, convinced 
by this demonstration of her power, thereupon entered into an 
agreement with Russia and Great Britain, who had been privy to 
her Ally’s proceedings in this quarter, to maintain an attitude of 
benevolent neutrality. The conspirators, who had made sure of 
an issue to their schemes which would be fortunate for them, fled 
precipitately from the capital to Kum and Hamadan, but only to 
be driven out of these towns and dispersed in December. Enemy 
agents provocateurs had been incredibly active in stirring up strife, 
and all Persia, save where the Russians were dominant, was 
in a ferment. In connexion with the Baghdad Railway Germany 
had been seeking, usually by characteristically devious methods, to 
get a territorial foothold on the Persian Gulf, but all her attempts 
in this direction had been foiled by the British. Her aims and 
ambitions, however, went far beyond the Gulf, and the War 
revealed them. In March of last year the Secretary for India 
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published through the newspapers a statement in which he said 
that documentary evidence was in the hands of our Government 
which proved that German Consuls and merchants in Persia were 
intriguing with a view to facilitating the Turkish invasion of 
Persia and raising the tribes against England. Arms had been 
sent by Germany to the tribesmen. More than that: in this 
same communication he further declared that an elaborate plot, 
in which a German Consul was a prime mover, had been unearthed 
that had for its objective Afghanistan, the Frontier, and the 
Indian Army. Pamphlets addressed to the Indian soldiers in 
their native tongues incited them to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity given by the War to rise, slay their British officers, and 
shake off the hated yoke of Great Britain. The Mohammedans 
in that Army were urged to join in a holy war against the infidel 
English, thus emulating the example of their co-religionists in 
other lands. 

India remained on the whole irresponsive and calm,’ but it can 
scarcely be doubted that the enemy might have worked a certain 
amount of mischief if Russia had been less energetic in the 
handling of the troubled condition of Persia. As the year opened 
the position was grave, for the Russians, under pressure of a 
Turkish advance from Mosul, had retreated to Miandoab, south of 
Lake Urmia, and on the 13th of January the important town of 
Kermanshah, on the road from Tehran to Baghdad, was occupied 
by a mixed force of Germans, Austrians, and Persian malcontents, 
the last including some members of the Persian Parliament. But 
things began to assume another complexion when a part of the 
Army of the Caucasus, to whose charge Russia’s interests in Persia 
are entrusted, took Kangavar on the 15th of January and Sultan- 
abad on the 20th. General Baratoff captured Kermanshah on the 
26th of February, and commenced his march towards Baghdad. 
Moving south from Kum, a Russian detachment forced the enemy 
out of Ispahan on the 19th of March, and with our Government’s 
approval is now operating in what is known as the British Sphere. 
The Russian successes having caused a revulsion of feeling among 
some of the hostile tribes, a party of Persians delivered Shiraz 
from the enemy in the second week of April. A fortnight later a 
body of British troops from Bushire routed an enemy force which 
had threatened that port. It was evident that the peril in Persia 
was passing away, but much more than this was seen when Bara- 

* In an interview recently given to the London correspondent of the New 
York Times, Lord Hardinge stated that an Anarchist plot, which had been 
directly instigated by Germany, through agents who had considerable funds 
at their disposal, had been timed to break out in Bengal on Christmas Day 
1915. The Indian Government, however, obtained news of the projected rising, 


and took steps forthwith which rendered the affair abortive. (1'imes, London, 
May 22.) 
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toff last month, overcoming a stubborn resistance, pushed the Turks” 
across the frontier into Mesopotamia, and advanced on Khani- 
kin, while another Russian army, again clearing the enemy out of 
the Urmia district, crossed the mountains some two hundred miles 
to the north, and took Revanduza in the same Turkish province 
and only eighty miles from Mosul. Both Baghdad and Mosul 
thus are menaced. How far-reaching is the arm of Russia in the 
Middle East was strikingly shown when, on the 21st of May, it 
was announced that a force of Russian cavalry had joined our 
troops on the Tigris ‘after a bold and adventurous ride’— 
probably from Kermanshah by way of Harunabad. The Russians 
have done magnificently in Persia, and no anxiety need now be 
felt with respect to that country. 

Our public have perhaps hardly appreciated sufficiently what 
the Russians have accomplished in Persia, but they have been 
better instructed with regard to the splendid advance of the 
Army of the Caucasus in Armenia; though when that advance 
started out in the first days of January very little attention was 
paid to it. The Army of the Caucasus, in spite of its victories 
at Sarikamish and Kara Urgan in the beginning of 1915, had 
been lost sight of and almost forgotten, and there were very few 
people who counted on it as an important factor in the East. 
The brilliant operations, ending in June last, by which it had 
cleared the Turks out of the region north and east of Lake Van, 
and had captured the city of Van and Melasghert, had passed 
almost unremarked, because Mackensen’s furious drive at the 
Russians in Galicia, with its conspicuous success, absorbed all 
minds. For some months aferwards practically nothing was 
heard of the Caucasian Army ; the exigencies of the Russian posi- 
tion in Europe compelled it either to be stationary or to withdraw 
from some points. After the conquest of Serbia had given the 
enemy possession of the Belgrade-Constantinople-Baghdad Rail- 
way the great question was whether Germany’s next offensive 
would be directed at Egypt or at India through Persia. The 
Germans boasted of their ‘Army of Egypt,’ and foretold its 
speedy employment, in conjunction with the Turks, on the Suez 
Canal. Correspondents at Petrograd maintained that this talk 
was nothing but ‘bluff’ and that the real ‘intention of the 
enemy was to utilise the Baghdad Railway for the invasion of 
Persia, with a view to striking either at Asiatic Russia or at 
India. Amongst ourselves the subject was still being discussed 
as late as February; the withdrawal from Gallipoli, the retreat 
from Baghdad and the investment of Townshend’s forces in 
Kut had made the subject one of no little apprehension. By 
this time, however, the Army of the Caucasus was again in 
motion forward in Armenia, but though its course was victorious 
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from the start there was no general expectation that its reappear- 
ance on the scene would have a large influence in this theatre 
of the War. 

The secret of the massing in these regions of great bodies of 
troops, with the accompaniment of proportionate artillery, had 
been well kept, and the Turks would seem to have been taken 
utterly by surprise. It may be that they had accepted as true what 
Germany had said as to Russia having been reduced to impotence, 
though Ivanoff’s offensive had cast enough doubt on the accuracy 
of this statement to cause them to retain their main armies 
in or nearer Europe. Perhaps they imagined that the extreme 
rigours of winter in these mountainous districts would sufficiently 
deter the Russians from attempting an advance. Whatever was 
the reason, they apparently were quite unprepared for the attack 
when it came. On the other hand, the Russians had made every 
preparation possible in the circumstances ; among the reinforce- 
ments for the venture were large numbers of their Siberian troops 
probably, with their Caucasian soldiers, the hardiest fighting men 
on the face of the globe. The Army of the Caucasus was, in fact, 
a picked army, well fitted to undertake the most desperate 
enterprise ; this advance was of precisely that character owing to 
the immense difficulties of the terrain, which presented numerous 
strong natural positions easily capable of defence by the enemy, 
and also because of the severity of the weather conditions, which 
made all movement extraordinarily arduous. There was nothing, 
it may be emphasised, in the least fortuitous about the whole 
affair. As far back as September Russia had given a hint of her 
designs. It will be recalled that when the Czar himself super- 
seded the Grand Duke Nicholas as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian armies in Europe, he addressed a rescript to that dis- 
tinguished relative of his in which he said that, recognising the 
necessity of the assistance and counsels of the latter on the 
‘Southern front,’ as Russia terms her Asiatic line, he appointed 
him Viceroy of the Caucasus. The Grand Duke in due course 
arrived at Tiflis, the capital of Caucasia, and it was widely sup- 
posed that he had been relegated to obscurity. Events have 
proved how mistaken was that idea. 

Brilliantly planned by the Grand Duke and his Staff, the 
offensive operations, of which the principal were directed by 
General Judenitch, who had won the notable victories of the 
first Caucasian campaign, were carried on in Armenia over a 
broad front with astonishing rapidity and amazing success—that 
is, until the arrival in the arena of heavy Turkish reinforcements, 
supplemented by German and, it is said, Bulgarian detachments, 
‘in April and last month naturally slowed down the Russian move- 
ment. When the Grand Duke began the second campaign in the 
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Caucasus the general enemy position on his front, which was no 
less than about 800 miles in length if Persia be included, was that 
the Turks were in considerable strength on his right on the Black 
Sea west of Batum and in the mountains through which the 
Upper Chorokh flows; in greater strength on his centre, whose 
pivot for him was Sarikamish-Kars, and for the enemy Koprikoi- 
Erzerum ; and in considerable strength on his left in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Van. It has been stated that earlier in the 
War Turkey had armies totalling about a quarter of a million men 
in this area, but whether this figure were accurate or not it is 
certain that she had withdrawn from Armenia to Baghdad large 
forces to oppose the British Mesopotamian Expedition; and to 
this extent our venture up the Tigris effectively co-operated with 
the Russians by holding up these forces, a circumstance which 
should have some weight when account is taken of our success 
or failure in that quarter. Nothing like definite information has 
been published of the numbers of the Army which was at the 
disposal of the Grand Duke, but they must have been sufficiently 
formidable and, in any case, were of remarkable quality. When 
he was ready to strike he struck, and struck hard; it was on 
the Turkish centre that the blow fell. 

The great road running from Kars to Erzerum bisected the 
centres of both combatants, and it was along this highway that 
the campaign opened. About the 10th of January, when the road 
and all the country round were deep in snow and swept by icy 
winds, the Russians by a series of vigorous and determined 
attacks compelled the enemy to give way, and within the ensuing 
ten days had driven him in headlong rout from Koprikoi and 
Hassan Kale; on the 20th of the month they were shelling 
the outer fortifications of Erzerum itself, which was taken by 
storm on the 16th of February after five days of what the Grand 
Duke, in his dispatch to the Czar announcing this splendid and 
ever-memorable feat of arms, rightly called ‘ unprecedented 
assault.’ In the West nothing of the kind had been expected, as 
it was thought that the investment of the fortress-city would be a 
long, dragging affair ; the place was known to have been strongly 
fortified by German engineers even before Turkey openly joined 
in the War, and it had a German general in chief command. 
Petrograd correspondents had not encouraged a particularly 
sanguine forecast ; even in Russia the news created a good deal of 
surprise as well as delight. Russia was unfeignedly if quietly glad. 
This was the third time that she had wrested from the Turks the 
stronghold which is the key to Armenia, but on neither of the two 
previous occasions had its capture caused such deep joy as on this. 
The protracted enforced retreat in Europe last year with its train 
of disasters had imposed a terrible strain upon her; it could not 
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be otherwise ; but the burden did not crush her spirit any more 
than it had broken her soldiers. She had set herself with un- 
flinching fortitude and unyielding resolution to brace herself for 
the continuance of the struggle, and in this magnificent success 
she saw the first great reward for her vast exertions in reorganis- 
ing herself and her Army and for her prodigious efforts in pro- 
curing and producing adequate munitionment. It was a happy 
omen that the Duma reassembled immediately on the taking of 
Erzerum ; when last it had come together the shadow of the fall 
of Warsaw lay heavy upon it. The other Allies shared in the 
rejoicings of Russia. 

It was all very well for the German Chancellor in April to try 
to make light of the Russian triumph, but at the time candid 
Germans admitted that the loss of Erzerum was a heavy blow to 
the Central Powers and absolutely unexpected. The news was 
kept from the Turkish public by Enver Pasha and his associates, 
but it leaked out very soon, and the air vibrated with rumours of 
Turkey’s desire to make peace. Whatever the bulk of the Turks 
may have felt, these rumours were false so far as their Govern- 
ment, or the ruling clique, was concerned. Enver hastened to 
the front, and feverishly sought to bring about some improvement 
in the situation, but for some time it grew steadily worse under 
the impact of the persistent Russian offensive in all directions. 
On both wings, as on the centre, the heroic Army of the Caucasus 
defeated and drove on the enemy. On their right the Russians, 
making use of their Black Sea Fleet, landed troops at Atina, and 
moving them along the coastal road threatened Trebizond, while 
in the district of the Upper Chorokh they dislodged the Turks and 
the tribesmen who fought for them from strong positions in the 
mountain ranges. On their left, in the region of Lake Van, they 
occupied Mush and Akhlat on the 18th of February, and took by 
storm Bitlis, an important caravan entrepét a little west of the 
lake, on the 4th of March. Further successful advances took place 
in the north, the west, and the south, and by April practically all 
Armenia, that land of misery and massacre under the Turks, had 
passed into Russian hands. The whole operations were a striking 
manifestation of the resurgence of Russia. The conquest of 
Armenia was no light task, no trivial achievement. A revealing 
sentence in a Russian communiqué stated ‘ At several places our 
men had to march across heights which towered above the clouds, 
digging trenches in the deep snow in the midst of severe thunder- 
storms.’ And it would be an error to suppose that the Turks did 
not fight well; the Russians themselves acknowledge the bravery 
of their opponents, just as our own soldiers say that they have 
found the Turk to be a good, as well as a clean, fighter. In 
Armenia the Turks simply were outfought and out-manceuvred. 
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Naturally deeply alarmed by the rising flood of the Russian 
victories, Turkey sent forward from Anatolia and Europe all the 
troops she could quickly muster, and with these went considerable 
German contingents and munitions in large quantities. The 
Russian advance had now continued for about three months, and 
time had been given for the arrival of these reinforcements at or 
near the front even by the long routes across Asia Minor which in 
all likelihood are not so difficult as is usually supposed. Maps of 
Asiatic Turkey do not as a rule show the extent of the railways 
that at present are in operation in this theatre of the War, and it 
seems more than probable that the lines are of much greater 
length and carrying capacity than had been imagined. It is 
known to be the case that German engineers, with the help of 
plenty of willing or forced labourers, have been hard at work on 
railway building in this area for a long time past, and that a good 
deal of track has been constructed and ironed since the outbreak 
of the War. There seems to be some authority for the statement 
that the Anatolian line, the terminus of which was Angora, has 
been prolonged to Sivas. It is almost certain that with gaps here 
and there, which, however, are bridged by specially made motor- 
roads, the Baghdad Railway is available for traffic as far east as 
Mosul; and the branch of it projected from Ras-el-Ain or some 
adjacent station north to Diarbekr may have been built. The 
enormous importance attached by Germany to the Baghdad Rail- 
way is a warrant for saying that nothing has been or will be left 
undone to complete it at the earliest possible date. In April the 
Turks had concentrated a powerful army in front of Erzingan, 
over against the Russian centre, which had progressed south-west 
of Erzerum to Mamakhatun, west to Ashkala on the high road to 
Trebizond; and north-west to the Kop Dagh. In the fourth week 
of that month heavy fighting developed on this part of the front, 
particularly near Ashkala and on the slopes of the Kop range, and 
continued into May, on the 14th of which the Russians, after a 
bitter contest lasting for several days, were forced back some 
distance through the sheer weight of the numbers of the enemy, 
who, per contra, had suffered such terrible losses that he was 
unable to continue his attack—whereupon the Russians speedily 
rallied and renewed the conflict. 

As regards communications in this campaign our Ally possesses 
some distinct advantages. Thus, in the centre his railhead at 
Sarikamish in the ‘ Little Caucasus’ is only about eighty miles 
from Erzerum, and we may feel confident that fresh troops are 
being poured into the latter place for the purpose of strengthening 
his army in this region. On the right his command of the Black 
Sea gives him a marked superiority. Early in March he had 
landed forces at Atina, as was noted above, and as his soldiers 
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advanced westward along the shore his warships supported the 
movement with their fire. It was largely owing to the assistance 
afforded by the fleet in the hard and sanguinary battles on the 
banks of the Kara Dere that the Russians took Trebizond on 
April 18. This capture, which has a value only second to that of 
Erzerum, gave the Russians the terminus of the roads along which 
the chief trade of Asia Minor passed to the coast; of these roads 
the principal is that which runs south to Tekke, where it divides, 
one fork going on to Erzingan and the other to Erzerum—it is 
one of the oldest highways in the world. Since the occupation of 
Trebizond the Russians have made progress for some miles west 
of it. In the district of the Upper.Chorokh they have compelled 
the Turks to retreat to a point within a short space of Baiburt, 
whence come reports of incessant attack and counter-attack. On 
their left, from Bitlis, the Russians have driven the Turks out of 
their entrenched positions towards Sert and Diarbekr, and from 
Mush they have struck out vigorously in the direction of Kharput ; 
behind them the railway at Erivan is not far away, and as for 
more than a year past they have been in possession of Bayazid 
transport will have been thoroughly organised. On the wings the 
Russian offensive is being prosecuted with the utmost energy, and 
it may be the intention of the Grand Duke to throw forward his 
flanks while keeping his centre more or less fixed. If this is the 
strategy which will be pursued, some new elements, such as the 
active participation of the other Allies in Asia Minor, may soon 
come into the calculation. But it is idle as yet to talk of the 
shepherding of the Turks into the interior of that country and their 
envelopment, or of an impending march on Constantinople. In 
smooth prophesyings of this sort lie disappointment and confusion, 
and it is better to face the fact that the Entente Powers, and 
particularly Russia, have a decidedly heavy task before them in 
this quarter. 

Meanwhile Russia has done great things, whereof we may very 
well rejoice. And she will do yet greater things. She is in almost 
every way more formidable than she was a year ago. Her lack of 
guns, shells, and other munitions, which last summer led to 
disaster, has been remedied. Her reserves of men are enormous ; 
General Shuvaieff, the present Minister of War, stated recently 
that even if the armies at the front should disappear to the very 
last man she would be able to ‘ put a fresh army into the field as 
numerous as before, and, if necessarj, to renew the operation once 
again and yet again.” With the fate of Sukhomlinoff, a prede- 
cessor of his, before his eyes, it is scarcely likely that these words 
are mere rhetorical expressions. Russia has become indus- 
trialised for the War—notably, she has built many new railways. 
In every department of her national life she is, in brief, resurgent. 
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The delegation from the Russian Parliament lately among us 
expressed emphatically the invincibility of her resolve to carry the 
War to final triumph. It was a happy thing that these welcome 
Russian visitors had opportunities of seeing with their own eyes 
abundant evidences of a like determination in Great Britain, and 
80 will be able to assure their countrymen that the British Empire 
is with whole-hearted vigour ‘ performing its part in this stupen- 
dous War,’ to quote from the gracious speech which the King 
delivered on receiving them. His Majesty also referred to the 
heartfelt desire of himself and his people that the relations 
between the two empires should become closer and more intimate. 
In this connexion nothing could be better than Mr. Asquith’s 
declaration, which merited the keenest interest and the heartiest 
approbation, that a complete agreement has been established 
between the Russian and the British Governments in regard to 
Eastern affairs. Such an announcement only a few years ago 
would have been impossible, but the War has changed, and is 
changing, nearly every traditional point of view. The King, 
looking on to the time when a satisfactory conclusion of the War 
shall have been reached, expressed to the Russian representatives 
the hope that Russia and England, taking into account their 
respective resources and possibilities, will understand that close 
intercourse will be mutually beneficial. Surely there can be no 
doubt of that ; and in the meantime both countries are indissolubly 
joined in this great struggle for noble ends. 


RoBERT MACHRAY. 
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TRIALS TO COME 


(1) 
PREPARATION FOR PEACE 


NOTHING is more significant of the progress of the War than 
the present attitude of the public concerning the problem of 
trade and industry with which the nation will be confronted 
upon the arrival of peace. 

A few months ago ordinary patriotic people were personally 
aggrieved by any allusion to the subject. I meet one of these 
persons daily in the railway train. He is of a type we all know 
well. An elderly gentleman with a straight back, who smokes 
@ full-flavoured Havana firmly held and tilted at an aggressive 
angle, like his irreproachable silk hat. 

‘Peace, sir!’ he exclaimed six months ago. ‘ Don’t talk— 
don’t think of it. Just do your bit, sir, to beat the Germans. 
Leave peace alone—till it comes.’ 

Three days ago a compliment was paid to the Government in 
his hearing. Needless to remark, he exploded. 

‘Government, sir! we haven’t such a thing. If we had we 
should submit a scheme of tariff reform at the Paris Conference 
which would knock the Germans out of every European market 
after the War. That is what we want, I tell you—a scheme to 
establish our industrial supremacy. What’s the good of winning 
the War, if we ain’t prepared for peace?’ 

A shrewd question, which others have been asking with 
steadily increasing insistence for a long time. Now, however, 
that a patriotic person has done so, perhaps an answer will be 
forthcoming from the responsible authorities. An answer is very 
badly needed if they only knew it. 

Apart from trade matters, we are not preparing for peace in 
any way, and yet every day that passes, bringing with it an 
increase in the Army and Navy and the manufacture of muni- 
tions, and a corresponding decrease in workers, in home industries 
and in wealth, makes the need for such pperean more 
imperative and profound. 

The urgency of the need to prepare is in no way connected 
with a speedy victory over the enemy. If this happens we shal! 
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indeed be caught in desperate case. That is obvious. What is” 
not so obvious, however, but equally certain, is that given 

another year, or even two years, further struggle, unless we begin, 

now, to put our industrial house in order for peace, we shall, 

when the War in Europe ends, be heading straight and sheer for 

industrial war at home so stubborn and so bitter as to be scarcely 

distinguishable, if at all, from civil war itself. 

The reasons for this are not far. to seek. In the first place, the 
great industrial truce between capital and labour which the 
Kaiser won for us at very heavy odds when he crushed Belgium 
under heel, and when his chosen people told us exactly what they 
would like to do to English women, is wearing thin. It will hold 
while Prussian militarism lasts. Let there be no mistake about 
this in any German mind. The enthusiasm for fighting out the 
War to a thoroughly scientific finish is greater in this country 
than it ever was. We do not talk so much about it, nor about 
what we are prepared to sacrifice. We do not waste our breath. 
Grimly we have closed our teeth, and as a bulldog utters no sound 
when once it has got full hold, so is it with this nation now, and 
will be to the end. 

Nevertheless, the industrial forces in this country are already 
girding up their loins and sharpening their weapons, and this 
means war at home when peace has been declared abroad, unless 
we prepare. 

In the second place, quite apart from the unrest in the ranks 
of organised labour, there are problems which must be faced 
concerning the reinstatement of the Army—now, we are told, 
computed at 5,000,000—and the displacement for this purpose 
of the workers who have kept the home fires burning and the 
wheels of home industry turning, and made victory possible to 
our fighters by manufacture of munitions and in other ways. 

These problems are heavy and serious enough even at the 
present time. Their solution—if the War ended to-morrow— 
on a basis at once equitable to returning soldiers on the one hand 
and the outgoing munition workers on the other, would tax the 
patience of the best,.and the brains of the wisest, amongst us; 
but what will the situation be six—twelve—eighteen months 
hence? 

In the first months of the War the bulk of our soldiers were 
men whose places could be taken by stop-gaps—workers who 
looked upon their new environment as quite temporary, and who 
never expected that their training and experience for former old- 
time work would be lost by working a few months at their new 
jobs. 

This is not the position now. The large majority of those 
temporary hands have lost interest in, and touch with, their 
former work. They could hardly do it now if they were sent back 
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to it. But they have not the least intention—and their employers 
have not the least intention—that they shall be sent back. 

This determination is not published in the Press. But it is 
there none the less. Even as these workers, who are mostly 
women, have lost all thought of, or taste for—what shall we say ?— 
box work, it may be, or envelope-folding, or ostrich-feather work, 
or baby-millinery or leather bag making, and a score of other 
trades and occupations—in the more absorbing interest of the 
hundred and one processes concerned with munitions at which 
they have now acquired skill, so their employers, finding what the 
female concentration on work, and deftness of touch and quick- 
ness of sight and movement can effect, have made up their minds 
that when munitions go out and motor manufacture, bicycle 
making, or whatever it may be, comes in, they are not going to 
lose these new workers and employ what they call ca’ canny 
Trades-Union labour at double the price. 

And as more men join the Colours, and more women and 
juveniles of both sexes take their places, the complication in- 
creases, but we have to remember that these non-fighting men, 
women, and juveniles, and, for the matter of that, elderly men 
and women too, have not pushed their way in to lay hold of a 
‘soft thing.” They have been asked by Government to come for- 
ward, and, giving up easier jobs, to take hold as patriots of 
work to which they were utterly new. Nor has it been an easy, 
rosy path. The conditions under which women munition-workers 
labour have always been hard, and at first were scandalous. They 
are now becoming more normal and, in well-managed factories, 
are better than the old-time experiences of girls in ordinary trades 
—while the money to be earned is often double, and even treble 
what they used to get. 

So they are more than content, and the intelligent women 
among them are doing more to show ordinary work-a-day men 
what women can achieve, and to establish equality of economic 
position with men, than the Suffragist agitation has done since 
its birth. 

They cannot be treated as ‘ black-leg’ labour, these home- 
workers, and though the claims of the men who have thrown away 
every prospect to take up arms, and have, besides, given their 
lives into the nation’s hands, must take precedence of those of 
any home-worker, these folk deserve, and will expect, that they 
shall not be discarded at a week’s notice and thrown upon a dis- 
located labour market to sink or swim like superfluous kittens. 

Then our soldiers. They will come back from the trenches or 
training camp, home defence corps or transport service—some 
weary and worn with hardship, ready for ‘ any old job’ that will 
assure them and the missus and kids a living on old lines; but 
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more of them—far more—full of determination to claim, or know . 
the reason why, consideration for their services in permanent 
jobs at quite a living wage. And these men, eager and confident, 
and not at all inclined when in mufti to be civil to military 
authority, will not, as heretofore, be returning in thousands, but 
in millions. 

They will; of course, be of all classes, but the great majority 
are of the industrial class and these will certainly believe that the 
nation they have defended must provide them—skilled or un- 
skilled, trained or untrained, mechanic, labourer or costermonger 
—with the best possible opportunity to settle down in the old home 
with their wives and families, if they possess them, or to marry 
and rear families in England if they are still single. 

On the subject of these ex-soldiers, as they will then be, 
a book has been lately published which everyone who would 
understand the attitude of the rank and file of our Army at the 
end of the War ought to read.' 

The author of the book is not only an ex-soldier who has 
laboured year in, year out, for his comrades and kept in touch 
with the sentiment and feeling of the old Regulars, but he has 
made it his business to find out what the men.of the New Army 
are thinking and feeling to-day. And if there is one thing more 
than another of which he gives us gravest warning, it is the 
temper of those who are serving the nation now. 


I must emphasise [he writes] the danger of delay. If we wait until 
this question begins to answer itself wecan expect nothing except the gravest 
consequences. If we have large bodies of ex-soldiers crystallised into a 
formidable whole by a nip of bitter adversity, I do not care to think what 
the country may experience. . . . I can remember a procession of unem- 
ployed soldiers demonstrating in Trafalgar Square after the Boer war, 
and two or three years back a National Society of Ex-Service men was 
formed, which scared officialdom more than a little, although the Society 
never really found its feet. These straws show us which way the wind 
may blow after the war, and prove that departmental diddling and delay 
are both dangerous and unjust. 


The book contains a detailed and very carefully thought out | 
scheme for dealing with ex-soldiers at the end of the War, which 
deserves close attention. For the moment, however, the point 
to note is the insistence of the author as an ex-soldier on the 
danger to the safety of the realm if full preparation beforehand 
is not made. 

Yet another reason for steps being taken at once to prepare 
for peace is the social, or poverty, condition which all workers 
among the poor, and all officials engaged in Poor-law administra- 
tion, are well aware must attend the collapse of the present 


*The Ex-Soldier by Himself, by W. G. Clifford. A. and C. Black. 
Vor. LXXIX—No. 472 4s 
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demand for labour as soon as Army-supply ceases and munition 
factories close down. 

It is perfectly well known, for instance, that the majority of 
the members of our industrial classes, however ‘argely they may 
be profiting by high wages and overtime, are living from hand to 
mouth, and that the masses of the population which in normal 
times are on the extreme poverty line will drop back to it, and even 
below it, as soon as peace is declared and their services are no longer 
required. It has been stated again and again by prudent adminis- 
trators of the Prince of Wales’s National Relief Fund that the 
money in their hands will be far more needed at the end of the 
War than it was at the beginning. As a matter of fact, ten times 
the balance they have left will not meet the case when the labour 
market has shut its doors against the elderly, the unskilled, and 
the unfit. Nevertheless, while all this is common knowledge, no 
responsible authority, governmental or voluntary, has yet given the 
faintest indication that any plan has been thought out or effective 
administrative machinery and procedure constructed, to cope with 
the after-war poverty and distress crisis, even though such 
machinery will take months to set up after its precise nature, or 
duties, have been thought out and decided upon. The chaos and 
confusion among the lower grades of workers, not to mention the 
suffering involved, if there is not efficient organisation at hand to 
deal with widespread unemployment and the distress arising from 
a lower standard of wages at the end of the War, hardly bears 
thinking about. 

There is, of course, a weighty answer to any complaint made 
against the authorities for want of forethought in this matter. 
They have had their hands full, and over-full, in meeting the 
duties laid upon them to carry on the War. It is an answer which 
must be allowed the greatest possible consideration. I do not 
think the burdens borne by our Civil Departments and their 
officials, from Permanent Under-Secretaries of State to Clerks 
of County, Borough and Urban District Councils, and Boards of 
Guardians too, during this war time have ever been realised by 
the public. 

We have thrilled at the history of how our Armies have been 
organised, equipped, and trained for war. We think almost 
prayerfully of the ‘silent service’ grinding to pieces submarines, 
destroying minefields, and holding the great seas free to the world 
in spite of all the worst that German treachery and ingenuity can 
attempt. But we have, at the best, only a grunt of approval for 
the Department which has worked night and day to preserve our 
credit ; something less than that for the officials who have dealt 
most ably with trade and labour problems; and nothing but 
abuse for the officials who have the duty of keeping enemy 
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espionage in check at home and organising it for our own benefit 
in Germany. While as for the great service which has its head- 
quarters in the offices of the Local Government Board and, under 
local authorities, is spread throughout the length and breadth of 
the land—what recognition, what glory or renown has:it ever 
won? 

Who knows, or cares to know, that with treble strain of work 
laid upon their shoulders the responsible men of the Poor Law 
Department and the Health Department of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for example, and the clerks and other heads of local 
authorities, have had to let nearly all their juniors go to the War, 
and without rest or holiday of any kind bear increased burdens 
laid upon them, and carry through intricate and urgent under- 
takings, leaving to others all credit for any success, taking in 
silence only the blame for failures or reputed failures? 

If the history of this War is ever truly and thoroughly 
written, I trust the historian in describing the part Britain has 
taken will do justice to our Civil Service. It has made mistakes 
and has not always seen the wood as a whole through its enforced 
concentration upon individual trees, but there has not been a more 
devoted Service in the Empire, or one which has cut away red 
tape more ruthlessly in this time of need or taken a greater share 
in holding the country together to meet the buffets which the 
War has given, and is still giving, to our social, commercial, and 
professional life. 

Therefore in pressing home, as one is bound to do in face of 
the facts, the need for a fresh burden and responsibility to be 
assumed by the nation in regard to the preparation for peace, no 
blame should be attached to overworked departments. Civil 
servants, being only human beings, cannot be expected, in the 
midst of such a War as this, which has disintegrated every 
department of ordinary everyday life, to do much more, until 
absolute need arises, than to keep level somehow with the strain 
which each day brings. 

If, therefore, it is suggested that no stone should be left un- 
turned to induce the Government to move now, it is not to foment 
an agitation against Ministers, and still less against the responsible 
officials of our Government Departments. 

My object, in face of the facts I have endeavoured to indicate, 
is firstly to state what has already been done to urge the Govern- 
ment to take action ; secondly, to mention the steps which have 
so far been taken under Government authority; and lastly, to 
point out the measures which many who are in a position of 
authority, and influence in the industrial world and in public 
affairs feel should be taken without further delay. 

The anxiety among thoughtful men of all classes concerned 
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with the industry of this country, that preparation should be 
made for the social and industrial crisis which all feel must arise 
upon the conclusion of peace, has been growing steadily for more 
than a year. In April 1915 large employers of labour in the 
North of England and in the Midlands communicated to the 
writer their strong feeling that the Government should appoint 
an expert committee of employers and representatives of Labour 
organisations to inquire and report as to the necessary measures 
which should be taken, upon the demobilisation of the present 
Army, to procure employment for ex-soldiers and to secure 
equitable treatment for the home workers whom they would 
displace. In May of last year an informal Conference was held 
of Trade Unionists and others to consider a scheme submitted 
by Sir Edward Ward which laid down in definite terms, with all 
the authority of his long experience and knowledge as late 
Permanent Under-Secretary for War, the main principles which 
should govern all action by the Government and Voluntary 
Associations in preparing for and dealing with demobilisation. 

The basis of the scheme in the words of its author was 
‘ Organised decentralisation.’ In each locality there should be 
formed a strong committee of leading public citizens and employers 
and leaders of Trade Unions to befriend the ex-fighting men on 
their return to their homes. There should be a central council 
to co-ordinate and unify the efforts of all local committees, and 
to form a ‘clearing-house’ by which a surplus of labour openings 
in one area might make good any deficiency in another. All exist- 
ing local military employment agencies should be absorbed, and 
the organisations should work in closest relationship with Labour 
Exchanges. The central council to be widely representative, and 
to appoint a strong capable executive committee. The funds for 
payment of officials and offices must be supplied by Government, 
but the central and local organisations were to be constituted on 
so widely representative a basis that they could not be controlled 
by a Government Department. Patriotism and desire to help the 
men who have fought to be the inspiration of the whole move- 
ment. The need of preparation long before peace was in sight 
was urged as a grave necessity. 

This scheme met with the full approval of the Conference, and 
was submitted to the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress and the General Federation of Trade Unions. 
It was approved by both these very important bodies representative 
of organised labour throughout the country. 

The General Federation of Trade Unions considered the 
matter so important that they formed a Sub-Committee to draw 
up @ series of recommendations on the subject. These recom- 
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mendations, which were afterwards published in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Federation, were as follows : 4 


That a statutory and representative Committee be appointed to 
organise and direct the industrial situation with the view to the orderly 
utilisation of labour and resources after the termination of the war. 

That this Committee be charged with the collection and registration 
of sources of employment. That it act in conjunction with the Naval and 
Military authorities in connection with discharges from the Service of 
able-bodied soldiers and sailors. - 

That it so organise the surplus labour supply as to prevent congestion 
in any area of industry. 

That it encourage the Government, while maintaining the letter and 
spirit of the contracts entered into with the men who have enlisted, to 
offer such inducements to continued service as will reduce the danger of 
congestion such as is indicated in the previous paragraph. 

That it endeavour to secure that during the interval between discharge 
from the Service and the obtaining of employment, the sailor and soldier 
is adequately supported by the State. 

That it encourage municipalities to undertake work held in abeyance 
during the war. 

To operate fully the opportunities for works of public utility as 
suggested, and provided for in the Development Act. 

To suggest methods by which, through National Credit Banks, indus- 
tries and occupations may be financed during the period ‘of stress and 
reconstruction which is expected to follow as a consequence of the war. 

The Committee desire to point out that while the optimists imagine 
that there will be no danger of unemployment or dislocation of the labour 
market, it is wise to consider and prepare for the reverse possibility. 
The Committee cannot overlook the fact that however optimistic some 
of the leaders may be, historical data suggest that reaction and suffering 
always follow periods of economical waste. 

The Committee is convinced that if organisation is necessary to prose- 
cute war, it will be much more necessary to secure an early and effective 
restoration of the industrial equilibrium. 


Shortly after this Memorandum was published the Naval and 
Military War Pensions, etc., Bill was introduced into the House 
of Commons, and the interest of those who had actively concerned 
themselves with the welfare of the ex-soldier upon his discharge 
at the end of the War was concentrated upon the terms of the 
Bill, which included the industrial training of, and procuring 
employment for, men discharged from the Navy and Army 
through disablement—a part and not an unimportant part of the 
problem of demobilisation. 

It was thought at the time either that the Bill would provide 
that the Local Committees which were to be set up in every Local 
Government area throughout the country with a population of 
50,000 should be empowered to deal, when the time came, with 
the training and employment of able-bodied as well as disabled 
discharged sailors and soldiers, or that the Government would 
make it clear what steps were contemplated in regard to the able- 
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bodied. Neither course, however, was taken. The Bill, though 
re-cast by the House of Lords in many important particulars, 
was restored to its original shape by the House of Commons and 
became an Act in November last, while in regard to preparation for 
demobilisation no official statement was made beyond a remark 
by Lord Crewe to the effect that the matter was of great import- 
ance and would receive attention from the Government at the 
proper time. 

The question of demobilisation has not been raised in Parlia- 
ment again, and the engrossing problems of successfully doing 
our part to carry on the War have hitherto prevented any 
attempt being made, on the part of those who have felt that 
Government action was necessary, to promote a public agitation 
on the subject. 

Nevertheless matters have not stood still. A short pamphlet 
entitled The Civil Employment of Soldiers and Sailors on their 
Discharge: A Statement of what has been done and what it is 
still necessary to do in regard to this important Problem was 
published by the Demobilisation Committee of the Social Welfare 
Association for London in December last. The Chairman of this 
Committee -is the Right Hon. Frederick Huth Jackson, and 
among its members are Mr. W. A. Appleton (Secretary General 
Federation of Trade Unions), Vice-Chairman, the Earl of Lich- 
field, Sir Melvill Beachcroft, Mr. C. W. Bowerman, M.P., and 
Sir Edward Ward. This statement gave a review of the recom- 
mendations of Committees of the War Office during the past few 
years in regard to the proper methods of obtaining employment 
for soldiers on discharge from active service. The scheme of 
Sir Edward Ward already alluded to was summarised,-and the 
recommendations of the General Federation of Trade Unions set 
forth. It was urged that no time should be lost by the Govern- 
ment in considering the matter. 

This pamphlet has been in great demand by Local Authorities, 
Chambers of Commerce, and local Trades Councils affiliated to the 
General Federation of Trade Unions and other Labour organisa- 
tions. The matter has been widely canvassed and discussed in 
the Press, which, without distinction of party, has again and 
again pointed out the vital importance of the nation being assured, 
and more particularly the men at the Front, who have given up 
for their country’s sake all power or opportunity of securing their 
own industrial future, that plans are being made of a sufficiently 
comprehensive and effective character to deal fully and justly 
with the demobilisation problem when the time comes. 

A significant insiance of the increase of interest in what the 
Government intend to do is afforded by a ‘ programme ’ adopted 
by the ‘Triple Labour Alliance’ of the Executive Committee of 
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the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, the National Union of 
Railwaymen, and the Transport Workers’ Federation. This 
programme as published in The Times of the 27th of April last is 
as follows : 

That any departures from trade union practices which have been made 
to accelerate production and distribution shall terminate upon the resump- 


tion of peace. 
That all workers, whether men or women, who have been employed as 


substitutes, shall be, on their disemployment, provided with other work 
at the standard living rates, or with full maintenance by the State. 

That the Government be urged to arrange for the demobilisation of 
all those who have joined for the duration of the war in such a manner 
as shall lead to their gradual absorption into their civil occupations. 

That all men desiring to do so shall be granted extended furlough on 
full Army pay, and separation and billeting allowances, in order to 
recuperate themselves at the end of the war. 

That a registration bureau be set up with management powers, half 
of which shall be trade union representatives appointed by the various 
trade unions, with full executive power, in order to deal with the 
transition stage, and thit men who had severed their connection with the 
Army, who cannot procure employment, shall be insured full employment 
by the State. 

In addition to meetings and recommendations of Labour 
organisations in regard to demobilisation, associations of employers 
have also been conferring in various parts of the country. They 
have not, so far as is known, sent out for publication the decisions 
they have reached, so these cannot be quoted here ; but there is no 
doubt that employers, equally with trade unionists, regard the 
absence of any Government action’ as a very serious matter, in 
view of the gravity of the issues involved, and the length of time 
which must elapse before a sufficiently thorough inquiry into the 
present industrial position can be carried out and adequate 
machinery be prepared, on lines agreed upon by capital and labour, 
to deal effectively with the situation. 

It will now be necessary to consider in detail the Government 
position so far as it is known. Two subjects which are certainly 
part of the demobilisation problem are now officially in hand : 
the first is the settlement or employment on the land in England 
and Wales of discharged sailors and soldiers. On this subject a 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
reported in January last. This report has been widely published 
and noticed in the Press. In addition articles have been written 
on the subject in our leading periodicals by many well-known 
experts.” It would ill become a writer who has no claim beyond 
a very limited personal experience of farming, to intrude into 
such a field beyond giving expression to the hope that the first 

2? See ‘The Land Settlement of Ex-Service Men,’ by Captain Charles 


Bathurst, M.P., Nineteenth Century and After, November 1915; also ‘Home 
Colonisation by Soldiers and Sailors,’ by F. E. Green, April 1916. 
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experimental colonies of ex-soldiers established upon the land may 
be as small as may be compatible with the plan of the Committee. 
Agricultural colonies in America—of which I speak with personal 
knowledge—have never been successful. We must all wish 
success to our own, but the human element in colonisation is so 
extraordinarily complex and difficult to handle that the smaller 
the numbers to begin with the greater the chances of success. In 
connexion with this matter of colonies, and especially as regards 
disabled men, a scheme has been handed to me which, though of 
@ very modest character, would appear to offer an opportunity to 
the authorities to ascertain at a very moderate cost how far dis- 
abled men can be trained and made physically fit to earn a living 
by agricultural work. A lady who is a landowner has a general 
farm of about 200 acres. She is prepared to stock the farm and 
employ there a competent bailiff and labourers, the bailiff being 
a man fully qualified to give proper instruction in any branch of 
agricultural work. The offer has been made to the Government 
to give a free general training to a certain number, probably 
about twenty at a time, of disabled soldiers who are sufficiently 
physically fit to undertake some part of the work of a farm how- 
ever light, the maintenance of these soldiers to be provided by 
the Government, and an R.A.M.C. man or nurse to be in resi- 
dence to supervise their health. It is contemplated that they 
shall go to the farm immediately upon their discharge from hos- 
pital. The training of the men on the farm is to last from six to 
twelve months according to the health and physical disability 
of each man. As soon as the soldier is able to do work which is of 
direct use, such as milking, the sole care of stock, etc., he would 
receive payment at full market rates. 

Information has been received that if after trial the experiment 
proves successful other landowners may take the matter up. It 
is much to be hoped that it will be feasible for the Government 
and this landowner to come to terms, and for the result to be 
made public. 

The other part of the demobilisation problem which has been 
undertaken by Government is that of the care of disabled officers 
and men; the Statutory Committee of the Royal Patriotic Cor- 
poration to be responsible for this care under the Naval and 
Military War Pensions, etc., Act. 

The Act was passed six months ago. Two months later the 
Prince of Wales, as Chairman of the Statutory Committee, made 
his stirring inaugural speech, which showed at least that the 
problems committed to the care of the Committee were to be dealt 
with in the best spirit. Later a very representative Special Sub- 
Committee was formed to deal exclusively with the care— 
i.e. health, industrial training, and employment—of the disabled. 
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It is understood that a competent Civil servant has been appointed 
secretary to that Special Sub-Committee. It is therefore to be 
hoped that in due time the whole of the men who are falling out 
of the ranks through permanent injuries inflicted in this War will 
be provided, or receive full opportunity of such provision, with 
the education or training or other facilities required, to enable 
them to earn a livelihood so far as their capacity makes this 
possible. 

It must be pointed out, however, that six months have elapsed 
since the Act came into force, and that, unlike the pensions and 
allowances side of the Committee’s work, the initial step in 
regard to the disabled has been taken by a Central Committee, 
and has not had to wait for the establishment of Local Com- 
mittees. In spite of this no scheme, so far as is known, for 
dealing with the disabled has yet been adopted by the Special 
Sub-Committee, though doubtless many are under consideration. 

Now, no criticism of the Statutory Committee or its Sub- 
Committee for undue delay can be fairly made, and certainly none 
is intended here. Those who are outside have no knowledge of 
the difficulties that may have arisen, and indeed must arise, in 
focussing the various, and possibly conflicting, ideas of a large 
body of clever and competent persons, each of whom regards this 
subject from his own point of view. But surely the moral we may 
fairly draw is that, as it is taking a very long time for a very able 
body to come to a practical conclusion concerning the training 
and employment of disabled men, it will take a very much longer 
time for any Body to decide upon and set up the requisite 
machinery for the gigantic undertaking involved in the training 
and the reinstatement of the millions of able-bodied sailors and 
soldiers to be discharged at the end of the War. 

It is not expedient nor is it necessary to suggest in this article 
the precise steps which: the Government should take to comply 
with what is believed to be an urgent public demand. There are 
employers of the first standing, and leaders among trade unionists, 
who would at once, even overburdened as they are with respon- 
sible public work, respond to a call from the Government to throw 
themselves into this work of preparing for peace, either by the 
formation of a Committee or in any other direction that might be 
desirable. It is doubtless true that the Board of Trade and the 
Local Government Board, and still more the War Office, are too 
heavily worked to supply the official machinery for working such 
a Committee or inquiry, but they need not undertake it. A Com- 
mittee independent of any Department could, if the Prime 
Minister saw fit, be appointed for such a purpose to-morrow. 

All that, however, is for the Government to decide. It is for 
the nation, now, through the Press, through public meetings or 
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through Parliament, to make clear, as Labour has already done— 
a significant sign—the views it holds as to the need, and the 
urgency of that need, that the Government shall take whatever 
action may be necessary. The point that the nation will feel to be 
‘of vital importance is that every person, soldier or civilian, who 
has borne a worthy part during this time of his country’s peril, 
shall, when the struggle is over, receive justice and be saved from 
the disaster and distress which must be the lot of hundreds of 
thousands unless full preparation is made for demobilisation while 
there is yet time. 
ARTHUR PATERSON. 
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TRIALS TO COME 


ay 
OUR SOLDIERS AFTER THE WAR: A SUGGESTION 


SomE day the War must cease; how and when, whether in a 
hurricane of shot and shell on sea and land, or with the long- 
drawn-out tragedy of cumulative exhaustion, no one dare 
prophesy. We believe that our Grand Fleet will stand up to the 
end, and that therefore Germany cannot win. Are we then pre- 
paring, not talking and writing about the treatment of individuals, 
but formulating any comprehensive scheme to meet the demobili- 
sation difficulties which will arise when it is all over? 

Among the advantages still retained by the House of Lords, 
which the more independent members of the lower chamber 
often envy, is the power possessed by private peers of raising a 
first-class debate on questions not at the moment of pressing 
interest to our newspapers and other directors, and so to those- 
who control the time of the Commons. Thus, as early as the 
14th of last December, Lord Parker found an opportunity to call 
attention to problems which will arise hereafter ‘in relation 
to the return of our citizen soldiers to industrial pursuits and the 
reorganisation of our industries on a peace footing,’ and was 
reported as saying : 

Whatever excuse we might have had for unpreparedness for war we 
should have none if we were unprepared for peace. When peace comes 
we should have to face a situation which, unless properly dealt with, 
might entail on posterity evils equal to or greater than those entailed by 
the War itself. 


Lord Crewe and Lord Lansdowne agreed that there was 
necessity for action, and Lord Newton, speaking for the War 
Office, stated that they had been in consultation with the Board 
of Trade on this question for a long time; while Lord Haldane, 
prophesying somewhat pessimistically ‘that when peace and its 
problems come we should be found still less prepared than we had 
been for war,’ went on to suggest the preparation of ‘a peace 
book which would tell each Department of the State, each body 
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of employers, and the Municipalities what they might have to 
expect to do and how to set about it.’ Incidentally the advisa- 
bility of keeping our home problems separate from those con- 
nected with peoples overseas was mentioned by Lord Bryce, who 
pointed out that we could not tell what treaties would be made, 
and maintained that it would be unwise to raise controversial 
questions such as tariffs. How then shall we at home look ahead 
and prepare for peace? 

On the principle that nothing teaches like experience it would 
be well for us to begin by realising how and why we—as a nation 
—were so utterly unprepared for war. It was not our fault, for 
our leaders had thought it necessary to conceal from us the fact 
that we were living over a mine. The old democratic precept of 
‘Trust in the people’ has long fallen into disuse, and they held 
that the nation must not be warned. They appear to have 
thought that we should be frightened! And through the early 
days of the War this opinion still obtained, with disastrous 
results. The preparations must be gradual. Those who said 
we were going too slow were pessimists, and therefore enemies 
of their country; while the comforting phrase ‘Business as 
usual’ was the very thing to prevent chaos and panic, and per- 
haps the fall of the Ministry. At the first critical moment this 
was a useful saying, but it soon became a cloak for easy and 
ignorant optimism and excused much selfish trading. Then 
came the crisis last May, when it suddenly became evident that 
the nation, shocked by certain disclosures, demanded to know 
more, that they insisted that they could stand bad news, could, 
indeed, and would stand anything on earth so long as they were 
allowed to win the War. Better late than never, the order ‘ Full 
speed ahead’ rang out in the munition shops, and our people, 
at last fully conscious of their peril, prepared for war. 

And now, to what position has that preparation brought us? 
England, awake and angry, organised, her thews and sinews 
braced, has set her face in one direction only, and is slaving. New 
trades are undertaken, old trades are dropped, some for ever. 
Brains and capital and muscle have been diverted; and to our 
male workers we have added our women. Her ‘Business as 
usual ’ has become war, war to be carried on with no weakening— 
in fact a growing industry—accumulating men and munitions up 
to the very day when peace comes. For on that day the more 
men, guns, and shells we possess the better will be the terms 
which we can enforce. But remember that though we could have 
got ready for war by increasing our armaments it will never be 
safe to get ready for peace by decreasing them. 

How, then, shall we stand as regards employment when peace 
does come? That is the point upon which the people now again 
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require information, instruction, warning. It is complementary- 


to the appeal for thrift. If we want them to practise economies 
at present we must iry to bring home to them what will be the 
conditions later. They must be prepared for difficult times. It 
will not discourage them ; but it will steady them. Our leaders 
must show foresight themselves and preach foresight right and 
left to others. 

Let us all try to realise that on the day a permanent peace is 
signed our present ‘ Business as usual’ will cease, not gradually, 
but instantly. The engines will stop running. We shall be 
armed to the teeth, and in reserve within the gates there will 
be mountains of useless shells and thousands of useless machines. 
Outside the gates will be a million or two of munition workers 
with their occupation gone and much of their training wasted : 
a lesson in short-lived prosperity. The better organised for war 
we are at that moment the more dislocating will be the advent of 
peace. Within a week the country will dispense with State 
employment, backed up regardless of cost by the State’s capital, 
and go back to private employment requiring credit and asking 
for interest. Slowly we shall revert to being a heterogeneous 
crowd, keen once more on our own little schemes for success and 
pleasure and our various methods of compassing both. Financi- 
ally, the State will have piled up a crushing debt, which will be 
passed on to the people in crushing taxation. Millions will have 
had the opportunity of learning thrift, driven to it by poverty 
or led to it by wisdom or patriotism. Tens of thousands will 
certainly have learned extravagance, tempted to it by riches to 
which they were unaccustomed. Much wealth will have been 
wasted, gone for ever, but more will only have changed hands. 
There will be new capitalists, among whom should be all our 
first-class mechanics, the munition workers who have saved, and 
the traders who have supplied luxuries to those who have spent. 
For all these there will be possibilities in new enterprises requir- 
ing capital. They have been encouraged to invest in Govern- 
ment stock ; it would be interesting to know whether there has 
been any encouragement to them to invest in the stock of the 
firms by whom they have been employed; for such investment 
might go far to provide an insurance against labour trouble in the 
future. The danger is that the riot of national spending which 
has gone on may have thrown the war-profiters off their balance 
and infected the whole country, leading it to live up to an extrava- 
gant standard. To save us from this catastrophe we must look 
to the women. Our fighting position during the War depends 
on men who go abroad, and on their courage. Our future pros- 
perity, after the War, will greatly depend on the women who 
stay at home, their self-restraint, their adaptability to altered 
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circumstances ; above all, their common sense. They are not 
only the mothers but the house keepers of the race. On the side 
paths of the conflict they have had their chance, and made good ; 
but let them walk circumspectly and beware of wild leaders. 

In every quarter there will be wholesale reconstruction of 
industry and redistribution of labour, the discharge of many men 
and more women who never earned good wages before and never 
will again. Our pundits are not agreed whether there will 
be much commercial depression, but unquestionably capital will 
be shy and labour conditions difficult. After the first flush of 
relief will come the cold fit while we count the cost, but it will 
never do for the State to show itself ungrateful. 

So much for the sudden cessation of the civilian war industry, 
but on the top of it will come the far more serious question of 
the demobilisation of our gigantic armies. Fortunately for us, 
some of this must be gradual. Every war has its aftermath, 
where points of difficulty and-danger crop up among the smoul- 
dering embers, and a parade of instant force is necessary to 
prevent an outbreak of flame. In many outlying places the 
prestige of the great wide-flung loosely strung British Empire 
kas been rudely shaken, and for some time we shall be com- 
pelled to maintain large garrisons and to relieve and reinforce 
them from home. But the gratitude we owe to our warriors from 
abroad and our reserves at home will also make us insist that the 
whole process of disbandment should be deliberate. They must 
not be our defenders to-day and unvalued civilians to-morrow. 
We cannot risk their future. We shall have a heavy responsi- 
bility towards them, and our expenditure will not stop when the 
War stops. Some will doubtless go back at once to their old 
employment, others will struggle with an effort into some kind 
of work, but there will be many quite at a loose end, and all of 
them are saviours of the nation. They are in grim earnest now; 
it will be the same then. They must not tramp the roads and 
hang about the dock gates. 

Of all the problems, perhaps the hardest will be that of the 
thousands of men who from a lower rank of life have risen by their 
own merit—be it courage, character, or power of leadership—to 
become holders of the King’s Commission, placed on a different 
footing from their old companions and saluted by them ; men who 
in their wildest moments never expected to be officers. And 
what of their wives? For there will be an epidemic of 
matrimony in every walk of life! 

But whether promoted to be full colonels or still remaining 
full privates, they will have their ambitions, this great crowd 
of successful young men of action, brimful of energy, deserving 
and demanding recognition—and a voice. When they vote there 
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may be a wholesale sweeping out of certain tendencies in our.- 
political life, and a thorough reconstruction of the rules and 
regulations and mysteries in which we have been long enmeshed. 
These are the men who have protected us. How can we protect © 
them—and use them? 

There must be some emigration. We are told on every hand 
that many whose vigour and enterprise have been stimulated by 
the excitement of war and the freedom of open-air.life will refuse 
to go back to crowded factories and office stools, and that, know- 
ing the trammelled existence prevailing in the Old Country, they 
will elect to dare the uncertainties of the new. Sir Rider Haggard 
has said that after the South African War 259,000 soldiers 
emigrated, 123,000 of them—alas !—going to the United States. 
An attempt is being made to prevent the recurrence of such a 
loss to the Empire, for, little as we can spare our best blood to 
settle overseas at all, we grudge it less to our brothers under the 
Union Jack than to our cousins under the Stars and Stripes. 

Quite naturally and rightly this talk of emigration raises 
again the cry of the land, that fruitful source of controversy in 
our long-inhabited and parcelled-out islands. Is it possible to 
discuss it without heat? Cannot we agree from now on to forget 
certain things ; to realise that much of the bad blood was caused 
by misunderstanding on both sides; and to remember one fact 
long ignored? 

Let us forget—it is a hard thing to do—the whole Lloyd 
George land campaign and its results to this day; it was a party 
move, engineered to gain quite another party advantage—and 
party is supposed to be dead. Let us sae only the Lloyd 
George of the Munitions. 

Let us get rid of the misunderstandings. They come mainly 
from an inability to grasp both sides of the problem and dis- 
entangle the differing conditions of urban and rural life. If 
country landlords are obstinate, do not abuse them, but convince 
them. They are experts in the subject, but that does not inca- 
pacitate them as reasoning beings. If the spokesmen of the 
landless are ignorant, teach them. They are enthusiasts, but 
are keen to learn. Lord Tullibardine took a party of land- 
teformers up into the Forest of Atholl and speedily disillusioned 
men who, on the strength of an uncontoured map and a bald 
statement of its acreage, had reckoned it as a fitting down- 
setting for some thousands of town-bred small-holders. I should 
like to see the Right Honourable Will Crooks rival this by 
personally conducting a selected party of territorial magnates 
through. the more crowded parts of Poplar. Once we realise our 
slums we all agree that they are a disgrace, and there are few 
men, if any, who do not wish their fellow-countrymen to live 
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more healthy, happy, and contented lives. This War has lined 
up the so-called classes and masses shoulder to shoulder, and 
should drive out of us some selfishness and much foolishness. 
Common danger is a great leveller. 

But above all let us get into our own heads, and hammer into 
the skulls of those who will not understand, the one elementary 
fact which creates and governs the whole land trouble. In these 
islands, even after ruling out all the high ground, there still is 
no scarcity of land to live on, to work on, to build on; but the 
distribution of our population is ridiculous. On tens of square 
miles there are far too many people, on thousands of square 
miles there are far too few. It is this packing that has made the 
slums. They have herded into heaps. And why? It is no ques- 
tion of their being driven or tempted by unscrupulous and 
grasping ground landlords; they herded close to each other of 
their own free will, because, in early days for safety, afterwards 
for convenience, for profit, for pleasure, for all the excellent 
reasons which stimulate ambition and enterprise, they wanted 
to communicate ; they wanted to be able to reach their relatives 
and friends, shops, markets, and amusements quickly and com- 
fortably ; and to obtain easily and cheaply food and drink and 
light and heat. Civilisation had brought us certain advantages 
which could then only be reaped by an excess of sociability. The 
bigger the gathering the more the chances. 

And, oddly enough, the advent of the great railways, which 
one might have thought could be relied on to spread the people, 
had exactly the contrary effect. The railway influence lies along 
their own costly tracks. They actually helped the people to 
crowd together. They drew the industries towards the coalfields, 
the country towards the bigger towns, and the bigger towns to 
London. Along their lines the population gathered, draining 
towards the stations; away to the right and left it decreased. 
Where the fast trains stopped it grew dense, at the termini it 
was congested. Naturally London became the most popular and 
populous of all. Government, Money, and what is called Society 
gravitated there and dragged everybody else after them. It was 
2 curious combination of convenience, enterprise, and snobbery, 
and it suited the big people. It is not a subject for a party cry, 
for nobody is to blame. Probably the increase of State officialism, 
interference, and control, and the aggrandisement of Govern- 
ment Departments have had more influence than anything else. 
On some small question we have to go to a big town to see an 
official. On appeal, we must go to London. The expenditure of 
time and money is enormous. 

Almost up to the other day this movement was irresistible, 
_ and the outlook seemed hopeless ; and then science began to come 
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to our rescue and to counteract the faults of an inconsiderate 
civilisation. Was it need for close inter-communication which 
was making us centralise too much? Well, then she would cancel 
that need by increasing the power and sphere of communicating 
and. so enabling us to decentralise. And in rapid succession 
she has given us the telephone, electric traction, light and power, 
the motor car, free of the earth, even the flying machine, free of 
the air. Water, I fear, must always come by pipe, but we 
know that in these wonderful days we can already hear, and may 
some day even see pictures and strike energetic blows, along the 
attuned waves of ether. Within the last twenty years she has 
started to improve almost out of recognition our whole system of 
communications and show us how to annul the blunders of a 
century. She has invented ; let us carry out. If there is one thing 
above all others which has been proved in this War it is the 
value of good communications. Across Central Europe Germany 
hurls her mighty armies first to one front and then to the other. 
But we hope to win because on the wide waters our silent Fleet 
blocks the paths along which her food and trade must pass. Let 
us then get to work. 

Now the very last thing that we desire to do is to set back the 
clock. We want to conserve all our old advantages but add more. 
Believing that our industrial population needs elbow room, we 
should not only preach provincialism and start a movement, but 
we should set up magnets to attract the people further afield. We 
want to multiply brand-new garden cities rather than tacked-on 
garden suburbs ; to encourage enterprising manufacturers to show 
not only their philanthropy but their business acumen by going 
right outside to set up garden factories like Port Sunlight, and 
enterprising agriculturists to look to the back and therefore cheap 
land for intensive culture. We want to make small holdings a 
business proposition, not only as experiments on little patches of 
State-owned land, but far and wide wherever public-spirited 
landlords will come forward to help. We want to increase the 
acreage which is highly productive. To town-planning we would 
add country-planning. We want to make places which are now 
out of the way in the way, and to provoke a sane land-hunger, 
hunger not reminiscent of the tale of Naboth’s Vineyard. For 
all this improved communications are the essential mainspring. 
Fortunately the late Government made a start with a develop- 
ment policy, and though they at the same time made the absurd 
blunder of antagonising those best qualified to help them, shall we 
not when peace comes discover that it is by throwing our whole 
energies into a vast extension of the policy of development by co- 
operation—for mutual benefit—that we shall be also able to deal 
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most satisfactorily with the problem of unemployment, wasting 
least money and getting the fullest advantage for the State? 

For when we have got past the educational and theoretical 
side of development, where the instructed brains think and plan, 
we come to the point when development rests on the men with 
picks and shovels. In a virgin country to develop means to drive 
aroad. Even in an old and settled country, whenever the develop- 
ment of food and trade and life is under discussion every manu- 
facturer and merchant and farmer and philanthropist places 
‘ better transport facilities ’ at least second, if not first, in the list 
of his requirements. That means a demand for spade labour. 

So we arrive at this. When in the fulness of time the War 
ceases there will be a mass of men for whom the State must 
guarantee employment even if it has to pay heavily for it. It will 
be short of capital but over-burdened with labour which it must 
keep going. We shall then remember, I hope, that before the 
War there was in embryo—scantily endowed and therefore handi- 
capped for want of this very labour—a proposal, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to call it an intention, to develop the 
country on large lines to the advantage of all of us. Let us then 
introduce our armies to the Development Commissioners. The 
discharged munition workers, both men and women, will be un- 
organised, and therefore more difficult to deal with ; but is it not 
the very opportunity we want for our disciplined soldiers? Ishould 
interpolate here that if I speak almost exclusively about soldiers, 
and ignore sailors, it is because our land fighters are much more 
numerous and more helpless. Those who go down to the sea in 
ships soon rank as handy-men and rarely come on the rates. In 
our armies we have an immense body of men in their prime, 
some debilitated by wounds and sickness and so capable only of 
light work, but the majority in hard training and accustomed 
to open-air life. I believe that a few regiments have organised 
so-called pioneer battalions; but in this War every soldier has 
learned to be a pioneer, a digger, a navvy if you will, but a very 
highly skilled navvy. Under their own officers and on plans laid 
down by scientific engineers they have been making roads and 
railways and harbours, building and bridging and draining and 
tunnelling and handling every kind of machine. They have 
‘developed’ Flanders and Gallipoli out of all recognition, and if 
their efforts have not all been improvements, unquestionably that 
is the fault of the Germans. In war time they have to be destruc- 
tive, in peace time they can turn their attention to being con- 
structive. They will come under two headings : the army retained 
as a precaution, the army which is disappearing. If in the 
interests of safety we are compelled to maintain one large army 
for some months or years in a state of physical efficiency, here is 
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something for our soldiers to do, more useful than eternal drilling 
and walking about the streets of garrison towns. If, for very 
shame at the thought of our defenders unemployed and starving, 
we have to find work for yet another army while it is in process 
of slowly reabsorbing itself into civil life, will it not be well to 
use it also for the nation’s good? Instruments of war switched 
off to be instruments of peace. So long as a sufficient force is 
kept ready for our defence I take it that in neither case would it 
be necessary to stand in the way of each individual man’s interests 
and prevent him from falling out of the ranks as he found a job. 
The authorities would welcome his retirement and absorption, 
for their one and only object would be to provide stop-gap work 
until permanent civilian employment can be assured. 

Supposing, then, that, while this gradual melting process goes 
dripping on until all our fighters have slipped back again into the 
peaceful stream of citizenship, the armies, with the whole of 
their impedimenta of tools and machines and transport, both 
horses and motors, and their skilled engineering instructors, their 
huts and tents also, could be used for development, what would 
be the process? We have not heard much about the Develop- 
ment Commissioners, who began wisely and modestly by direct- 
ing their earliest activities towards research and experiment, but 
their off-shoot, the Road Board, has bulked largely in the public 
eye. It has carried out a host of minor improvements and has 
projected some bigger ones. In the pigeon-holes of both depart- 
ments there must lie a mass of suggestions and schemes which 
have already been glanced at by experts but have been put on 
one side until labour was available. We have heard of grants 
to improve fisheries, harbours, and docks, and some talk of 
afforestation. But we know that the possibilities of what can 
be classed as ‘development’ are infinite. We can add on coast 
erosion, reclamation of land, both hill and swamp, resurrection 
and improvement of our canals, reservation and the prevention of 
pollution of water, as well as the whole wide-stretching question 
of better communications. Every self-respecting city now desires 
a circular road, and most of them demand a great western 
approach. London has started on hers; Glasgow has got as far 
as mapping ; Cardiff will soon realise the need. Further out there 
are the railway extensions to collieries and factories, and, if agri- 
culture is to be made to pay, some light railways and a multitude of 
improved roads. The little farm colonies suggested by Sir Harry 
Verney’s Committee will require quick and cheap access to their 
markets. For a generation, also, half Europe will be barred to 
tourists; and we must not despise the general improvement of our 
pleasure resorts. Development means much building of houses 
in country districts and much movement of material. It means 
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wholesale installation of electric power. If it is permissible to 
use labour for aesthetic advantage, every town and city asks for 
parks on its outskirts, and—pace the land nationalisers—the 
laying out of a new park costs more than its purchase. Nobody 
wants wild-cat proposals. England is dotted with so-called 
‘follies’ erected after Waterloo to give employment to starving 
men. But a competent Development Board would see to it that 
all expenditure was justified. 

And why not give both officers and men a personal interest in 
their work, making use of the territorial connexion? I can 
imagine the London Regiment falling in to dig at the new dock 
basins at North Woolwich ; the Manchesters widening their Ship 
Canal ; the Cameron Highlanders building bridges and planting 
trees in Inverness-shire; and the Connaught Rangers trying to 
increase the wealth production of County Galway. There is a 
sentimental side also. Already people have begun to talk about 
War Memorials. Let us hope that our tablets will not over- 
whelm us, and our fountains and statuary groups will not shame 
us. The noblest and truest memorials consecrated in this genera- 
tion have been Cecil Rhodes’s rock tomb on the lone mountains 
of South Africa and the little view-point among the wooded hills 
of Surrey which commemorates Octavia Hill. In every quarter 
of the British Islands there are acres of God’s earth which might 
be dedicated to our dead, ranging from a tiny garden with a 
sheltered seat to a hilltop overlooking many counties. Access 
would be required, a very little laying out, a path or two, and 
something to carry an inscription, from an engraved boulder or 
rock face to a temple. Our soldiers might do this for themselves, 
esteeming it a pious duty. 

Now, if this that I have written is possible, it will be neces- 
sary to think out carefully certain conditions which must govern 
such a project. If public money and labour are to be used, the 
schemes must be for the good of the community, but on the 
surface the advantage may be somewhat indirect. It is an oppor- 
tunity of doing some things from which no return would ever be 
expected, like roads, and other things at present ranked as private 
speculation, like railways. I have tried to point out how our 
railways have aggravated congestion, the obvious reason being 
that, as they were restricted to their carrying duties, while 
expected to pay dividends and so to avoid running at a loss, they 
were not in this country real developing agencies. Had they been 
permitted to speculate in land, as in Canada, our maps would 
have looked very different to-day. When, if ever, we become 
a Socialist State with nationalised railways, development may 
hum, so long as the State remains solvent; but as that is not 
yet imminent, we might consider it reasonable that we should be 
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ready to help those who are increasing the wealth of the country. 
Very often there is a tendency to hinder them. Socialist preju- 
dice must not block private profit any more than a stubborn 
landholder a way-leave. In the last report of the Commission, 
under the heading ‘Road Transport,’ was the following 
paragraph : 

It will be seen from several of the foregoing cases that the condition 

that a Company, in order to be eligible for an advance from the Develop- 
ment Fund, must not be trading for profit has made it very difficult 
for aid to be given to Light Railway Schemes. The Commissioners have 
suggested the promotion of legislation to remove this difficulty. 
They do not give us any inkling as to the lines their legislation 
will take, and as it raises questions of wages in which the Trade 
Unions will be interested, without doubt its clauses will receive 
careful consideration. It should be remembered that soldiers 
engaged outside their strict military duties receive extra working 
pay, and it may therefore be arranged that such payments at any 
rate should fall on employers. 

But enough of the difficulties of the future; how can we at 
the present start on the groundwork of preparation? 

There is no use denying that to carry out widespread pro- 
posals on the lines suggested will eventually necessitate heavy 
expenditure, but a preliminary planning of them now—as possi- 
bilities—might be to many a labour of love. The staff of the 
Development Commissioners and of the Road Board is expert 
but small. It is admirably qualified to receive and criticise 
schemes, and, when the time comes, to say these schemes are 
good and these are bad, and to allot both labour and money 
accordingly. But they have no men to spare to travel the 
country and think out and draw up schemes. It will be said at 
once that the municipalities can do that. May I suggest that a 
mistake would be made if only the municipal officials, especially 
those of the larger towns, were used for such a purpose? Their 
staffs are depleted and they are fully occupied with the problems 
of their own areas. Apart from that, with them there is a 
natural and laudable zeal for municipal aggrandisement, and we 
must always remember that it 1s the very success of the cities 
which is the cause of the trouble, and that it is the open land 
which we desire to develop. County Councils will be better, but 
is it not possible that at the commencement a great deal of in- 
vestigation work might be done by voluntary effort on the part 
of men past the fighting age, men who have local knowledge, 
country gentlemen, retired engineers and architects and sur- 
veyors? There are still a few who have not been fitted into any 
form of war work and who would be quite capable of drawing up 
rough schemes. They would require organisation and a strong 
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lead, and at present every Government Department is over- 
burdened with work. Have we not another Lord Derby, another 
man of like social influence and popularity and energy ready to 
lay himself out to prevent trouble against the day when the War 
is over, when the cautious neutrals have come in and helped us 
to tie up Germany—and our soldiers return? If he succeeded, 
his name would be honoured in our history. 

May I give again Lord Parker’s words : 

When peace comes we shall have to face a situation which, unless 
properly dealt with, might entail on posterity evils equal to or greater 
than those entailed by the War itself. 


and add to them these of Mr. Christopher Turnor : 


The proper development of the land, more than anything else, will 
hasten our recuperation from the effects of the War. 


However and whenever this War ends, our country will be 
strangely altered. To prevent it from getting worse let us exercise 
foresight and take steps to make it better. 


GeoraeE S. C. Swinton. 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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